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"With caution judge of posBlbility; 
Things thought unlikely, e'en impossible, 
Experience often shows us to be true." # 

Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Gloom is npon thy silent heartli 
O silent tiouse I . • . • 
Sorrow is in the breezy soand 
Of thy tall beeches whisp'ring round ; 
The shadow of long mournful hours 
Hangs dim upon thy early flowers, 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than Solitade." 



MBS. HEiMANS. 



** Come to the woods in whose mossy dells , . 

A light all made for the poet dwells; 
_ There is light, there is youth, there is tameless mirth 
Where the streams and the lilies they wear have birth. 
Joyous and tree shall your wanderings be 
As the flight of birds o*cr the glittering sea. 
Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come. 
Where the violets lie may be now your home — 
Away from the chamber and the sullen hearth 
The young winds are dancing in breezy mirth. 

Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains. 

« « « « » 

Bring the lyre and the wreath and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine.** .... 

Ibid. 

The old manorial residence of Lifford Grange was 
one of those habitations which have remained in the 

Lady-Bird. I. \ 
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same family for many centuries, which have been two 
or three times rebuilt in the course of a thousand 
years, and each time have retained some portion of the 
old mansion; the new one, as it was called, being — 
at the period of which we speak — about as deserving 
of that appellation as the Pont-Neuf at Paris, which 
happens to be the oldest of all the bridges that span 
the Seine. An avenue of yews led up to the house; 
on each side of these sepulchral-looking trees was a 
row of fine beeches, whose light foliage contrasted 
with the hue and mitigated the gloom of the more 
solemn evergreens. "La parure de Thiver et le deuil 
de ret6." 

The immediate approach to the house was through 
a square court equally divided by the carriage-road, 
on each side of which were two patches of grass, one 
of them adorned by a sun-dial on which the sun never 
shone, and the other by the dry bason of a fountain 
into which four hideous Tritons peeped, as if in the 
vain hope of discovering water in its recesses. On the 
other side of the house there were broad gravel walks, 
and an extensive garden — if anything so flowerless 
could deserve the name. A river that looked like a 
canal divided it from the flat extent beyond. Deeply 
and sullenly flowed this stream, which had not the 
beauty of clearness although the rank weeds in its bed 
were easily discerned. There was neither life nor 
spirit in its rapidity: sullenly and silently it hurried 
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aloDg, as if in haste to exchange the open space it had 
to traverse for the shade of a dark thicket which lay 
between the park and the river into which it was about 
to flow. 

The most ardent admirer of old-fashioned places 
must have owned that there was something melancholy 
in the aspect of Liflbrd Grange, with its massive walls, 
its heavy portals, its projecting windows, all unadorned 
by the smallest sprig of jessamine, the least invasion 
of ivy, the slightest familiar touch of daring tendril or 
aspiring creeper. The interior of the house corresponded 
with the exterior. It had large drawing-rooms, and 
furniture which it would have required a giant's strength 
to move, light-excluding windows and unapproachable 
fire-places. Heavy red woollen curtains descended to 
the floor in cumbrous folds. A regiment abreast might 
have marched up the stair-case, and moderate-sized 
houses have been buUt within the bed-rooms. There 
was a certain kind of grandeur about the old Grange, 
and none of the usual appendages of such a plaoe were 
absolutely wanting, but there was a total absence of 
comfort in its arrangements, and of charm in its aspect 
both within and without. 

The character of the owner seemed stamped upon 
its walls, l^and inscribed oh its portal. Mr. Lifibrd's 
family was as ancient as his house, and his pride as 
lofty as his rooms. He was the last descehdant of a 
race which had clung to the Catholic church, through 

A* 
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the ages of persecution, with a fidelity which had given 
him an hereditary attachment to a religion, the pre- 
cepts of which he did not observe, the spirit of which 
he cerjtainly did not exhibit. He had no enemies, for 
he kept too much aloof from others to interfere with 
them, or to be interfered with himself. There was a 
kind of dignity and smooth coldness about him which 
repelled without rudeness, and chilled without offend- 
ing. It would have been equally difficult to affront or 
to flatter him; his heart (if he had one) was a sealed 
book which his few associates had never read; none 
knew if its pages were inscribed with fair or foul cha- 
racters, or were as blank as the handsome immoveable 
face that formed, as it were, its title page. 

During a journey that he made into Spain soon 
after coming of age, he had married a Spanish girl of 
a family as ancient as his own. She was an orphan, 
and her guardians readily bestowed her hand on the 
young Englishman; whose quarterings, wealth, and 
religious profession answered the conditions they deemed 
indispensable to a union with a daughter of their house. 
Angustia was her name; on the day of her marriage 
it sounded in strange contrast with the beauty of her 
face and the brilliancy of her prospects; — a very few 
years later, when a pale, suffering, and hopelessly 
infirm woman took possession of an apartment on the 
ground floor at Lifford Grange, from which she never 
emerged but to take a few turns in a garden chair on 
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the sunny side of the house, it seemed more in ac» 
cordance with her destiny. 

The first years of her marriage had been spent in 
Spain, and during that time she had two children, a 
girl called Gertrude and a boy two years younger. 
Soon after the birth of this last child, she and her 
husband came to England; and at about the same 
period a paralytic stroke deprived her of the use of her 
limbs, while a complication of diseases reduced her to 
a state of almost continual suffering, and withdrew 
her entirely from society. Her husband shut himself 
up more and more in a proud retirement from the 
world, unsolaced, as it appeared, in that baughty 
seclusion by any engrossing pursuit or the performance 
of any active duties. The only inmate of his house 
was his uncle, who had been educated in Spain, had 
there received holy orders, and since his nephew's re- 
turn to England had inhabited the Grange and fulfilled 
there the office of domestic chaplain, occasionally as- 
sisting the priest of the neighbouring village of Stone- 
houseleigh. His nature might have originally been 
cast in the same mould as his nephew's; his manner 
indeed was rougher and more abrupt — but in his case 
the rock had been smitten, the rugged bark had been 
softened, the ice had been melted by that light which 
never shines in vain on the human heart, by that fire 
against which no adamant is proof, and which no 
natural bias can resist. That he had a heart no one 
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could have doubted who had witnessed his solicitude, 
his almost paternal kindness for the pale invalid, who 
seldom conversed with any one but him, and who had 
no other comforter or friend. 

Her apartment was the least gloomy in the house, 
but at the same time its aspect was of the gravest 
character. A few valuable Spanish .pictures hung on 
its walls, a large crucifix in carved ivory stood op- 
posite to her couch, and some books of devotion, with 
heavy clasps and rich bindings, were always lying 
within her reach. A bed of mignonette sent its sweet 
sober smell into this room, where, during the brief 
hours of winter sunshine, or the long afternoons of 
summer, wrapped in Indian shawls and propped up 
by cushions, she would sit at the window, her eyes 
fixed with an earnest and singular expression on the 
dull landscape, or the pale northern sky. The illness 
which had brought her to a premature old age had 
also slightly impaired her speech and affected her me- 
mory, and hence she had not learned to speak English 
fluently. 

This and the continual sufferings she endured had 
isolated her more and more from her children. She 
sent for them now and then, and silently pressed them 
to her heart, or for hours watched them at play on 
the terraces near her window; but there was little 
intercourse between them and herself. They bounded 
by her in all the recklessness of youth and health. 
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They sometimes stopped to kiss her in that half-fond 
half-impatient manner with which children return ca- 
resses which detain them from their sports. She had 
nothing wherewith to attract them but a love which 
was almost too timid to show itself. A barrier seemed 
to rise between her and those impetuous young spirits 
which were rushing into all the fulness of that life 
which was decaying within her; but who could count 
the prayers which rose from that lonely heart for those 
she scarcely dared to love as other mothers love? — 
who can tell what mysterious deliverances from danger — 
what sudden arrests on the border of an abyss — what 
softenings of the heart when maddened by passion — 
what strange reactions from evil and aspirations to- 
wards heaven — may have been, in after life, the re- 
sult of those prayers poured forth on a bed of pain 
by one who hardly counted in her children's existence, 
and the pressure of whose feeble hand was often the 
only token she could give them of her love? 

Once a day her husband came to see her, and sat 
by her for a few minutes. His presence seemed to 
impart a chill to the very atmosphere. Mrs. Lifford 
mechanically drew her shawl tighter on her breast 
during these visits, and her face became paler than at 
other times. Sealed were the secrets of those two 
hearts; how little or how much they had cared for 
each other none of those about them seemed to know, 
rien ne se ressemble comme le neant et la profondeurJ^ 



ii. 
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The smooth surface of that monotonous existence might 
have covered a volcano, or concealed an abyss. 

The children of this marriage were strangely un- 
like each other. Born under the same roof, growing 
up amongst the same influences , they early exhibited 
the most striking dissimilarity of character and of 
manners. Edgar was a fair and gentle boy, whose 
placid gaiety no grave faces could subdue, and no 
dull mode of life affect. Docile and pliable, he readily 
received every impression, and adopted all the opinions 
which his father put forward. If Mr. Lifford cared 
for anything in the world, it was for his son. He 
talked to him of his ancestors, of his possessions, of 
the various honours which had been conferred on his 
family in past times, the alliances they had made, the 
historical records in which their names were embla- 
zoned, the rank they held in the estimation of all 
who valued the real nobility of an ancient descent 
above the paltry distinction of a modern title; and the 
child's large blue eyes expanded with wonder and ad- 
miration at the greatness of all the Liffords that had 
been, that were now, and that would be hereafter. 
He felt an innocent surprise at belonging himself to 
that favoured race, and a sincere compassion for those 
whose ancestors had not been Crusaders, whose quar- 
terings were defective, and whose genealogy was im- 
perfect. There was truth and goodness in the nature 
of that child; and if, in his father's teaching,^ there 
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had been something akin to it — a touch of feeling 
or a spark or a spark of enthusiasm — they might 
have kindled a noble ambition, and if in some re- 
spects visionary, would yet have taught a lesson which 
has redeemed from contempt many an illusion, and 
exalted many a delusion. ^^ Noblesse oblige!*^ — that 
old French motto — would have been the source of 
generous sentiments, the spur to high achievements; 
but pride in its coldest and hardest form, and in its 
most miserable proportions, was leai'nt as a lesson 
and adopted as a theory by a mind which it served to 
narrow, though it did not pervert it. 

But there was another mind and another heart of 
a far different stamp than that of Edgar, which was im- 
pressed, indeed, but never moulded by these teachings. 
It would have been difficult to determine whether the 
tacit antagonism which had established itself between 
Gertrude and her father was the result or the cause 
of the dislike he seemed to have taken to her. Was 
it because he did not love the foreign-looking girl 
whose beauty might have gratified the most fastidious 
paternal vanity, that she never, from her earliest 
childhood, adopted his views, imbibed his prejudices, 
or seemed impressed by his stateliness? — or did he 
hpt love her because she was proud, though with a 
different kind of pride than his own: daring and un- 
traotable in spite of her slender form and delicate or- 
ganisation; and because her self- cultivated intellect 
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exercised itself in independent thought, and even in 
disguised sarcasm? If for a moment he unbended in 
conversation with his son, his rigidity returned the 
instant she entered the room, or that the sound of 
her voice reached his ear. Was it accidental, or from 
a strange instinct of revenge for his coldness, that, 
when scarcely old enough to appreciate the meaning 
of her words, she seemed to take pleasure in holding 
cheap all distinctions of rank, all ancestral pride, all 
the order of ideas with which her brother's ductile 
mind had been so easily impressed? Almost before she 
could speak plainly, she had sung about the house — 
as if in defiance of the old family pictures, which 
seemed to frown upon her — the old rhyme which 
had marvellously taken her fancy: 

" When Adam delved , and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?" 

As she grew older, she sneered at heraldry, irre- 
verently laughed at coats-of-arms, put embarrassing 
questions to Father Lifibrd, as to the real value of 
such distinctions in a religious point of view, — 
wondered if the apostles could have proved sixteen 
quarterings; and, in reading history, it was always the 
interest of the people, the cause of Liberty — whether 
in the just acceptation of the word, or in the perverted 
sense in which it has too often been misapplied — 
that aroused her sympathy, and awoke her enthusiasm. 
The misfortimes of kings, the heroism of loyalty, the 
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prestige of great names, had not the same power to 
move her; and her brother — not in malice, but in 
the simplicity of his indignation — often repeated to 
his father and to his uncle what appeared to him her 
enormities in these respects; and the cold contempt of 
the former, the dogmatic manner in which the latter 
condemned them, without giving an explanation or 
permitting an appeal, only confirmed impressions which 
a more condescending treatment might have effaced. 

Obliged to be silent at home on such topics, Ger- 
tnide often gave vent to her feelings when in the so- 
ciety of the only companions which chance had placed 
witftiin her reach. At an early age a severe illness 
endangered her life, and during her convalescence the 
doctor had insisted on her associating more with other 
children, as the only means of checking the premature 
developement of her mind, and diverting her from the 
incessant reading which was rapidly exhausting her 
mental and physical strength. Father Lifford, to whom 
the question was referred, suggested that Mary Grey, 
a little girl a year or two older than herself, and the 
daughter of a widow who lived in the village of Stone- 
houseleigh with whom he had been acquainted several 
years, would be the fittest resource in such an emer- 
gency. He was aware how carefully Mrs. • Redmond 
had brought up her child, and also the one which her 
second husband had bequeathed to her care, when — 
after a few months marriage — he had died, leaving 
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her poorer than hefore, and with two children to 
support instead of one. 

Indeed, it was supposed by those who knew most 
of Mrs. Grey that, when she consented to marry 
Maurice Redmond, a poor artist whose face bore the 
impress of consumption, whose heart had been nearly 
broken by .the loss of a beautiful young wife — an 
Italian singer — and whose last days were embittered 
by anxiety about his little son, it was not in ignorance 
or in recklessness that she did so; but that if her 
heart had been touched and her feelings interested, it 
had been more through that pity which is akin to love, 
than from any more romantic motive; that she well 
knew how few were the days of happiness that awaited 
her — if indeed with that knowledge a thought of 
happiness coul^ exist — but that she also knew that 
she thus gained the right of soothing those few days 
of lingering life, and of seeing a smile on the pale 
lips of the dying man when he heard his little boy call 
her mother. ' 

Everybody said it was like Mrs. Grey to make such 
a marriage, and this was true. It was very like her, 
whether those who said it shrugged their shoulders as 
they spoke, or had a tear in their eye. She made 
many sacrifices, and worked hard in different ways to 
make the ends of her small income meet. Maurice 
always called her his mother, and when they were 
children it was almost impossible to make him and 
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Mary understand that they were not brother and sister. 
The large village or small town of Stonehouseleigh, 
where they lived, was about a mile and a half distant 
from Lifibrd Grange. It consisted of one long street, 
on one side of which flowed the same stream that 
passed through the gardens of the Grange, now widened 
into a river, and on the other side rose spme hills to 
whose breezy heights and sunny nooks an abundance 
of gorse, of heath, of sweet-smelling thyme, and of 
shining blackberries attracted the steps of little wan-, 
derers from the town; 

Mrs. Redmond's cottage was on the outskirts of the 
Hi^ Street. Every inch of the small garden that se- 
parated it from the road was encumbered with flowers; 
lilacs and laburnums, Guelder roses and seringa, dahlias 
and hoUy-hocks succeeded each other in endless variety. 
Convolvulus and heartsease struggled together, sweet- 
briar and jessamine hustled each other. They overran 
the paths, and climbed to the windows. Boses, also, 
in all their rich and common variety, not the pale 
hectic tea rose, or the triumph of horticultural art and 
Nature's degradation, the black rose, but the glorious 
blooming cabbage rose, the beautiful moss rose, the 
lovely blush rose lent their perfume to the air, and 
their bright colours to the aspect of the little garden. 

Mrs. Redmond had lived in Normandy at the time 
of her first marriage, and had imported thence a number 
of rose-cuttings, and a great respect for tisanes, those 
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simple medicines of the French peasantry. There were 
few of her poor neighbours who had not applied to 
her for remedies against their various ailments, and if 
her skill was not always successful, her tender charity 
and sjmpathy were seldom unavailing. Gertrude 
Lifford's acquaintance with Mary Grey, when once it 
had begun, soon ripened into intimacy. For some 
weeks they played together every day in the gardens 
of the Grange; and, when she was quite recovered, 
she often walked to the cottage, and persuaded her 
maid to leave her there while she visited .her own 
friends in the village. Maurice Redmond, as well as 
Mary Grey, looked forward to these visits with 'the 
delight which children feel in companions whose so- 
ciety is an unexpected pleasure, an unlooked-for event. 
Edgar sometimes came with his sister, and they met 
in their walks on the hillocks of the downs and the 
green alleys of the. Chase. Some of the village chil- 
dren were occasionally called upon to join in their 
sports, which were at once of an active and of an 
imaginative character. Gertrude was the chief object, 
actor, and ruler in these childish pastimes. Her beauty, 
intelligence, and waywardness exacted a sort of homage 
which they all instinctively paid her. The high-spirited 
Maurice, the gentle Mary, the shy daughters of the 
tenant of Leigh House Farm, and the sturdy boys of 
the gamekeeper at the Lodge owned her sway, and 
submitted to all her caprices. If there was a dispute 
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about the distance between the pink thorn and the 
acacia-tree — which was to be the starting-point and 
the goal of a race — it was her verdict that settled 
the question. If they played at holding a mimic court, 
she was always the Queen, and thrones of moss were 
erected, and crowns of wild flowers woven for her 
girlish majesty. 

They called her "Lady-Bird," — a name which 
Maurice had given her one day, when after a quarrel 
be sought to appease her. She had been bent on 
some rash experiment, against which Mary had re- 
monstrated ; provoked at her interference, the impatient 
little beauty had pointed to a sober-looking insect on 
an ivy-leaf, exclaiming at the same time, "You are 
like that dull moth, Mary!" At that moment a gor- 
geous butterfly, with gold and purple wings, had 
dived in the bosom of a red rose in her hand, and 
Mary rejoined, "And you are like that gay butterfly;" 
but Maurice cried out, "No, Mary is a humble-bee, 
and you a stinging wasp!" Upon which the oflended 
beauty burst into tears, and to make his peace with 
her, he had called her "Lady-Bird." There was some- 
thing appropriate in this name. 

She was, in a restricted sense, the only little lady 
amongst them. In her looks and in her manner, there 
was a mixture of reserve and vivacity, of impetuosity 
and timidity, which answered to it singularly. She 
looked so proudly and so gracefully shy if a gtran^ex 
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addressed her; she was so passionate and easily ruffled, 
so pretty in her anger and eloquent in her wrath, wild 
in her mirth and restless in her movements. All the 
children in the neighbourhood soon knew her by that 
name, even though they were not — like Mary and 
Maurice — her associates and play-fellows. The urchins 
at the cottage doors used to call out as she passed, 
"There goes the Lady-Bird." As time went on, the 
intercourse between Gertrude Lifford and Mrs. Red- 
mond's children became more habitual. It was far 
more so than any one was aware of, except the maid 
who accompanied her in her walks. Her father knew 
nothing of it, and her uncle had no idea of its extent, 
or that Maurice was as often her playmate as Mary. 

He was one of those boys who show early the 
gifts with which Nature has endowed them, whose 
genius is apparent to th« most common observer, to 
whom everything seems easy, and nothing unattainable. 
With few facilities for education, he had managed to 
learn a great deal. He had read all the books within 
his reach, and at the age of thirteen had made himself 
acquainted with most of the principal English writers, 
especially the poets; had learned some Latin and some 
French, and made such progress in music — which 
had been his father's and his mother's art — that many 
of those who heard him play the organ and the piano- 
forte augured for him the distinctions, the advantages, 
and sufferings of an artist's life. He met with great 
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kindness in the neighbourhood. Books were lent him; 
opportunities of hearing good music afforded him. An 
organist in a neighbouring town gave him gratuitous 
instruction. 

But from the first moment that he became ac- 
quainted with the little girl from Lifford Grange, the 
beautiful Lady-Bird of his childhood, a new impetus 
was given to his imagination. She entered with delight 
into all the schemes of childish amusement which his 
fancy could suggest. He entertained her, her little 
brother, and Mary with stories which he remembered 
or invented about Knights and Princesses, Fairies and 
Enchanters; with verses which — though rude and 
incorrect — were not without a vein of poetic genius. 
He taught them to sing old ballads, to recite poetry, 
to act historical scenes. All this was particularly con- 
genial to Gertrude's lively imagination. She liked to 
enact Queen Margaret meeting the Bobber in the forest, 
or Amy Robsart disappearing through the trap-door 
of the castle; scenes from the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," or passages from the life of Robin Hood. 
But their grandest and favourite performance, reserved 
for the long summer evenings and the prospect of an 
miinterrupted holiday, was Campbell's ballad, "O'Con- 
nor's Child," dramatized by Maurice to suit their 
exigencies. 

With a bunch of shamrock in his cap and a wooden 
sword in his belt, he knelt on the greensward to eftk 

Lady-Bird* /. \ 
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of Edgar the hand of his sister, while the little boy 
was taught to stammer out in answer — 

"Away, and choose a meaner bride 

Than from O'Connor's house of pride; 

Our name, our tribe, our high degree. 

Are hang in Tara's Psaltery. 

Witness to Eath's victorious brand, 

And Cathal of the bloody hand. 

Glory, I say, and power, and honour, 
' Are in the mansion of O'Connor, 

But thou dost bear in hall and field 

A meaner crest upon thy shield." 

In what they called the second act, Gertrude, with a 
veil tied round her head and a cloak loosely thrown 
on her shoulders, leant her head on her hand and her 
elbow on a stile, while Maurice sang the lines in which 
Connocht Moran tempts his mistress to fly with him. 

" Come far from Castle Connor's clans, 
Come with thy belted forester, 
I And I , beside the Lake of Swans, 
Will hunt for thee the fallow-deer. 
And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild fowl and the honey-comb." 

In the third act of this childish drama they flew to- 
gether through the green alleys of the Chase, her feet 
scarcely touching the grass as she ran, repeating — 

" And I pursue by moonless skies 
The light of Connocht Moran's eyes.'* 

Then they stopped under some hazel trees, and built 
themselves a cabin with the boughs; and he went out 
to search the game with knife and spear, and she "his 
evening food to dress would sing to him in happiness," 
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"Sweet is to as the hermitage 
Of this untried untrodden shore, 
Like birds all joyous from the cage, 
For man's neglect we love it more.'* 

Then came the fourth act with its death -scene. 
How tragic they all thought it! In an old hollow 
tree they sat, Gertrude with her finger on her lips 
and her glancing eyes looking timidly about her. 
Then, with her mouth close to Maurice's ear, she 
whispered, "I hear the baying of their beagle," and 
he answered in the same key, " 'T is but the screaming 
of the eagle." Then a great efibrt was made to stir 
up an old dog who had been pressed into the service 
to enact the "Couchant Hound" that starts up and 
listens, but this generally failed, and Edgar and Mary 
with hats on and with sticks, personifying the murder- 
ous brothers, rushed upon Maurice, who always fought 
too long and would not let himself be killed, which, 
as Mary observed, was very unreasonable, as it was 
part of the play, and Gertrude screamed, 

" O spare him jBrazil, Desmond fierce ! " 

till she grew tired and hoarse, and fainted away be- 
fore her lover was fairly- killed. 

The last act, however, was Gertrude's delight. 
She recited wonderfully well the spirited lines in which 
the daughter of O'Connor, in the madness of her pas- 
sion apd the delirium of her anguish, presents to her 
assassin brothers "the standard of O'Connor's sway," 
and pronounces a curse, which is to be fatally talfilk.d 
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on that battle day, and which dooms their whole race 
to destruction. Her eyes flashed, her cheeks glowed, 
her slender childish form trembled -as she cried — 

"Go then, away to Athanree, 
High lift the banner of your pride, 
But know that where its sheet unrolls, 
The weight of blood is on your souls. 
Go, where the havoc of your kerne 
Shall float as high as mountain fern ; 
Men shall no more your mansion know, 
The nettles on your hearth shall grow. 
Dead as the green oblivious flood 
That mantles by your walls shall be 
The glory of O'Connor's blood. 
Away, away to Athanree." 

Many a famous actress might have won applause for 
the look and tone of wild inspiration with which she 
swore 

"That sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Should grasp unhurt than they should hold 
The banner with victorious band. 
Beneath a sister's curse unrolled." 

Such were the amusements of these children du- 
ring about two years, and to Gertrude they were the 
happiest she had kfiown. Then Edgar went to school, 
and soon after Maurice went to a school in London, 
and seldom came to Stonehouseleigh. Everything 
changed, — Gertrude and Mary were still friends, but 
there was no excitement to the former in their in- 
tercourse, and the latter took life very much in earn- 
est, and had a great deal to do in her own home, 
and many cares and thoughts and occupatio^s which 
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Lady-Bird did not understand, and in which she had 
no sympathy. And though they were fond of each 
other, there was no great intimacy between them: still, 
enough to become at any moment closer, as it did 
when a subject of common interest arose. 

The link that connected them was an odd one ; 
some may think it unnatural, but people are very dif- 
ferent, and young girls, especially, have strange grounds 
of sympathy. Certain it is, that the circumstances 
which will be related in another chapter served to 
bring them together, and to give an interest to their 
intercourse which it had gradually been losing during 
the last few years. Perhaps it grew out of the fulness 
of one heart, and the emptiness of the other — some- 
thing that required a vent in the one, a void to be 
filled in the other. This will be better understood as 
the story proceeds. 
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CHAPTER n. 

** Sweet recreation barred what does ensae, 
But restless, dull, and moody melancholy, 
Sister to grim and comfortless despair, 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures , and foes to life." 

SHAKESPKARE. 

On the prostrate stem of an old beech-tree towards 
the end of the month of May, about six years after 
Maurice had left Stonehouseleigh for London,- Gertrude 
and Mary were sitting in a spot, which exhibits in all 
its varieties the peculiar beauties of English forest 
scenery. The first tinge of spring was colouring with 
its delicate green the thorns , the aspens , and the 
briars , which in innumerable natural avenues and 
picturesque intricacies formed a labyrinth, out of which 
sturdy oaks rose in grim majesty, their gnarled and 
twisted branches still exhibiting all the barrenness of 
winter, save where here or there the young moss or 
the misletoe clung to their rugged arms, and disguised 
their leaflessness. Daisies, cowslips, and primroses, 
the blue hyacinth and the frail anemone, were scat- 
tered about in abundance, here in rich clusters, there 
in brilliant carpets, everywhere in graceful beauty and 
confusion. It was exactly the moment when spring 
shows as great a variety of colours as autumn, when 
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it is as gorgeous in its greetings as the latter season 
in its adieus. As short-lived as it is beautiful, this 
hour of Nature's promise is no sooner arrived than it 
disappears, and deepens into the monotony of summer. 
Often in their childhood these two girls had met 
to play where now they came to converse. Their 
bonnets were lying on the grass, and served as re- 
ceptacles for the flowers which they gathered by hand- 
fnls without moving from their places. "So you are 
expecting Maurice to-day!" Gertrude exclaimed, after 
a pause in the conversation. She was answered by a 
smile and a faint blush of pleasure, not of embarrass- 
ment. 

"How this spot puts me in mind of old times!" 
(at that age the lapse of a few years constitutes a 
remote antiquity) "of our games and our spoutings 
under this very tree, upon which we are now sitting. 
Is Maurice much altered since he last went away? 
Should I know him again?" 

"He is a great deal taller, but his features are not 
changed, at least I think not, but as I have seen him 
every year in my winter visits to my aunt, perhaps I 
can hardly judge. His large dark eyes and pale com- 
plexion are just what they always were." 

"And is he as fond of poetry as ever? Music has 
not made him neglect it?" 

"O no! he thinks, like Shakespeare, that 'music 
and sweet poetry agree, as well they may — the sister 
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and the brother;' the more he studies the one, the 
more he delights in the other. When I was in London 
he brought something or other of that kind to read to 
me ainiost every evening. It was pleasant there to 
hear of fields and woods and streams. Only it would 
have made me long to come home again, if only he 
could have got away too." 

"Then you know what it is to be so weary of a 
place as to hate the very sight of it?" 

"No, not quite that either; I did not hate London, 
only I like the country much better." 

"Whereas I would give anj^hing to go to Lon- 
don. It is too bad really never to have seen it." 

"You can hardly imagine how different it is from 
Stonehouseleigh, or even from Lancaster, Chester, or 
any of the towns in our neighbourhood." 

"The more unlike it is to this part of the world, 
the better it would please me. The thickest of the 
London fogs, of which people talk so much, would be 
brighter to me than the finest day at Liiford Grange." 

"It makes me sad to hear you speak in that way 
of your home." 

"My home!" (O! "the world of dreary gloom that 
rose in the shadowy depths of those deep-set eyes," as 
the word was re-echoed with emphatic meaning.) 
"You who have had change in your life, Mary, and 
that before you cared or wished for it, can hardly 
understand the pining desire I feel for it. It is be- 
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coming quite a passion with me. The world must 
be sudi a beautiful, such an exciting thing!" 

^^Do you mean the world that God has made, or 
the one man makes according toCowpcfr's definition?" 

^^I mean the world as God has made it, as man 
has adorned it, as genius describes, and as imagina- 
tion paints it. I mean London, not as you saw- it, 
Mary, from a small house in an out-of-the-way street, 
and in its work-day dress of business and routine, but 
London with its luxury', its wealth, its court, its par- 
Kament, and what Charles Lamb — a greater poet 
perhaps than your favourite, Cowper — calls its 
poetry. And I mean Paris with all its brilliancy; 
Italy with its bright skies, its paintings, its music, 
its ruins, and its churches. I mean the Alps with 
their eternal snows. J mean the sea with its restless 
waves. I mean politics and literature and theatres 
and society, and everything that has change, and life, 
and spirit, and movement about it. That is what I 
read of, long for, pine for, and never shall enjoy." 

"You look like a child, Lady-Bird, but you do 
not talk like one; no, nor like the very young girl 
that you are. How do you come to know and to 
wish for all these things? / have seen more of the 
world than you have, but they have scarcely entered 
into my thoughts." 

^^ooks, Mary, books tell me a great deal, and 
give me strange feelings of pain and of pleasure. You 
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do not know how much I read — sometimes for 
hours togethjBr; and when I do not read, I dream. Do 
you know the pleasure of that?" 

"Well, I rather like it at times; but as I sleep 
very soundly, it does not happen to me often." 

Grertnide smiled and said: "I do not mean sleep- 
ing, but waking dreams, — sitting with folded hands, 
and eyes fixed on some object that amuses without 
engrossing the mind; and letting yourself drift, as it 
were at random, down the stream of your impres- 
sions, borne here and there by the current of your 
thoughts ; motionless as if nothing was stirring in your 
soul, and weaving the while the thread of your own 
destiny into a web which a sound or a word can dis- 
solve, as the wing of an insect breaks the light gos- 
samer, or a breath melts the fanciful landscapes that 
frost prints on the windows. Have you never dream- 
ed in this way, Mary?" 

Mary answered with a faint blush and a smile, 
"Yes, but when my thoughts stray away, I endeavour 
to catch and bring them back again." 

" Your's always run in the same direction, I suspect, 
so you always know where to find them." 

Mary's head was turned away, and Gertrude con- 
tinued — "The last book I have read is 'Corinne.' I 
found it in the library, hidden under a heap of pam- 
phlets, and have lived in it for the last three days. It 
has redoubled my wish to see, to hear, to live in 
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short, for life is not life without interest and excite- 
ment, I am sure o£ that. You read French, Mary — 
do let me lend you 'Corinne;' it will show you what 
I mean so much better than I can express it." 

"I had rather not, dear Lady-Bird; it may be 
right for you to read such books — it would not 
auBwer to me." 

"I believe you never read any but religious books," 
Gertrude scornfully exclaimed. 

"O, when Maurice is at home he reads all sorts of 
things out loud, while I work — novels, and plays, 
and poetry; but I have not much leisure for it at 
other times. Then, you know, our positions in life 
will be so different, that what may be good for you 
might be useless, or worse than useless to me." 

"My position in life? What do you suppose it 
will be — to live and die an old maid at Lifford 
Grange, or retire to some nunnery, perhaps? Some- 
times I have so longed for something new, that I have 
been almost thinking of that last alternative. I wish 
with all my heart they had sent me to a convent- 
school; I would have worked day and night to distin- 
guish myself, and to gain prizes. A stimulant is 
everything, and emulation would have been a power- 
ful one. Does not your heart beat, and your cheek 
flush when you read something very eloquent? — one 
of those passages that raise you half-way between 
earth and Heaven? You smile, Mary, and I know 
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what you would say. It is not through such ecsta- 
sies as these that we can rise to Heaven. But better 
rise in any way than grovel on the earth; give me the 
wings of a butterfly, if I cannot have those of an 
angel. You never get absorbed in anything but your 
prayers; you never pore over a book, or meditate on 
a poem; once only I have seen you read with your 
soul in your eyes; but it was the life of St, Francis 
Xavier, and in that — " 

"Oh, in that there was enough to make a heart 
less cold and hard than mine burn within itself as it 
read, and even mine, dull as it is, could not but warm 
at such a flame." 

"I thought I should elicit ^ spark of latent enthu- 
siasm by that allusion. But, tell me, does not Maurice 
care about the things I was speaking of?" 

A slight cloud passed over Mary's face, and she 
answered, "Only too much." 

"Why too much^ if they are not wrong?" 

"I can hardly explain myself; but it seems to me 
difficult to care so much about beauty of every sort, 
and to be at the same time always contented with the 
state of life allotted to us." 

"But Maurice is, or, at least, means to be an ar- 
tist, and I have read, and I think I can understand 
that an artist lives on beauty of every kind, and that 
variety and excitement can alone keep aUve the flre 
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that inspires him; that genius dies away in an atmo- 
sphere of monotony and duhiess." 

"But a quiet life is not necessarily a dull one," 

expostulated Mary. ^'I should have thought that 

genius, and art, and all those things you speak of, 

ought to make a man busy and happy in himself, and 

in his home, especially if — " 

"If what, Mary?" 

Mary bent down her head,- and twisted together 
the blades of the long grass that grew at her feet, and 
then looking up into Gertrude's face, she said with 
simplicity: 

"Especially if he loved, and was beloved." 

"Love!" Gertrude repeated. "Love must be a 
very strange, a very strong thing. It may be the 
deepest of all joys, or the acutest of all miseries, but 
a quiet calm feeling I do not think it can be. I have 
read that it stirs up the heart and moves the inmost 
soul, as a storm does the sea, or a hurricane the 
forest." 

"If so, we ought to fear it, but I do not believe 
that it is a right sort of love that you speak of. What 
is right should be calm." 

"Can that be calm of which people die?" 

"Do people die of love?" 

"Don't you think they do?" 

"I don't know, but would it not even then be pos- 
sible to suffer and to die calmly?" 
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Calmly were her eyes raised to the soft blue sky 
over her head -r- but Gertrude's were fixed on a rapid 
stream that murmured along the bottom of the valley 
where they sat. 

"Now that brook," she exclaimed, "I like it better 
than all the other beauties of Nature put together. It 
never remains in the same place, it hurries on, it is 
chafed with the stones that stop its onward course, 
and I like it for its anger; I love to see it foam and 
struggle, and long to help it on, and send it faster 
and faster where it is going — " 

"And where is that?" Mary asked. 
"Why, to the wide sea, I suppose." 
"And then — when it gets there?" 
"Then it is lost amongst the waves, and the eye 
sees it no more.*' 

" O ! does not that make you think of life and 
eternity, and would you not rather be like the silent 
stream that glides through green pastures and gives 
freshness to the fields and beauty to the flowers, than 
resemble that restless, useless, brawling rivulet that 
often swells into a torrent, and does mischief in its 
course?" 

"Your thoughts, Mary, are all tuned to one key.'* 
"Is not that the true secret of harmony?" 
"A discord now and then has a good effect." 
"You are too fond of them, dear Lady-Bird." 
"Harmony can be very dull, and dullness harmoni- 
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ous. Since Edgar's departure nobody quarrels at 
Lifford Grange, and we are gradually dying of ennui. 
At least, I am. Everything goes on ' comme un papier 
de musique^^ and I have almost wished that the house 
would catch fire, or I the measles." 

"Oh, that is so wrong, dear Lady-Bird. Do unsay 
it immediately." 

"I did not say the small-pox. I shouM not like 
to be ugly." 

"Is that all you care about? I cannot bear to hear 
you speak in that reckless manner." 

"Why, to tell you the truth, I am not happy, and 
I like to joke better than to complain. Sir Thomas 
More joked on the scaffold." 

"i?<5 might well smile at the idea of death, but 
you -* "" 

"O, I have no wish to die, though I sometimes 
talk nonsense about it. I can be at times more serious 
than you would suppose." 

Mary took Gertrude's hand, and kissed it affec- 
tionately. Both remained silent a few instants, and 
then the latter exclaimed, 

"It is so trying to be thwarted and teazed about 
every trifle. You know how long I had wished to 
have a dog, and a short time ago the coachman gave 
me one — a little spaniel, one of the breed which they 
have at Woodlands. It was ray constant companion, 
and the greatest amusement to me. I kept it out of 
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everybody's way. Jane took care of it when I was 
in the drawing-room, and it was so fond of me that I 
loved it foolishly in return. Well , last Monday it 
escaped from her, ran into the dining-room, and jump- 
ed on my knees. My father asked whose dog it waa, 
and when he heard it was mine he ordered it to be 
sent away; I begged him very earnestly to let me keep 
it; he peremptorily refused. I told him that it was 
fond of me, and he sneered. The blood rushed to my 
face, and I said some pasJsionate words. He rang the 
bell, and desired that a groom should instantly carry 
my dog back to Woodlands, and that if it made its 
way again here it should be shot. O! Mary, I am 
very foolish; but I can hardly speak without a choking 
sensation in my throat, and my cheek burns like a 
hot coal. God forgive me for what I said, or rather 
felt at the time. I thought of Pelisson and his spi- 
der." 

"Was Father Lifford there — what did he say?" 

"He never looked up from the newspaper, but I 
think he frowned and bit his lip when my father spoke 
of their shooting the little animal." 

"He has not been shot?" Mary anxiously asked. 

"No — he was given to a lady who was just 
leaving Woodlands, and she took him away with her. 
I went to my room and cried for some hours, more 
with anger than with sorrow. In some ways my 
father treats me like a child, and in others as a ser- 
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vant or a slave, and I am too like him to endure it 
patiently." 

"But you have a great deal of personal liberty; 
is not that some compensation?" 

"Liberty to wander alone about an extensive pri- 
son, that is all; and even that is the result of neglect 
— not of kindness." 

"Dearest Lady, are not your mother and Father 
Lifford kind to you?" 

"Mamma, you know, is always ill — always suffer- 
ing. She can seldom bear the sound of a voice above 
a whisper. She tells me not to shut myself up in her 
sick room: she has hardly strength enough to talk to 
me. I sometimes wish to be more attentive to her, 
but I do not know how to set about it. As to Father 
Lifford, I don't think he likes me much; Edgar is his 
favourite, because he is such a good boy. He is always 
finding fault with me, and I like his scoldings better 
than papa's silence. In confession he is sometimes 
very kind, but that is quite another thing, you know. 
He would be kind, perhaps, at other times also if I 
behaved differently, and did not read books that he 
disapproves, or would learn Spanish, or not laugh at 
the divine rights of kings, or think Napoleon a great 
man, or not talk of things he b^ljs I do not under- 
stand, but which I am sure I know more about than 
he does." 

"O Lady-Bird, how can you think ao? Ha Tswa^. 
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be much wiser than you, at his age — and a priest 
too." 

"I am not talking of theology, or morality, or 
history, or geography, but of other things which I 
have read, thought, and made up my mind, about, €Lnd 
which he will not even discuss, or allow that they 
admit of argument. I dare not speak of them before 
papa. There is something under his silence that 
frightens me. But I am not afraid of provoking 
Father Lifford, because I know the worst he will 
say." 

"That is not generous." 

"O yes, it is, because he says all sorts of severe 
things to me, and can order me to be silent if he 
chooses. Then I console myself with thinking that I 
had the best of the argument." 

"Come, come, Lady-Bird, I will not listen to any 
more of your iniquities. The sun is just about to set 
and we must be going home." 

"Another day over! another sun setting! another 
to-morrow coming!" Gertrude murmured to herself, 
as with her bonnet in her hand and her back against 
the stem of a tree, she fixed her eyes on the gold and 
crimson clouds that were blazing in the west. "How 
beautiful they are, those sunset clouds! How like an- 
other world, and a brighter one than this. I some- 
times think that the land of my birth may have some 
of the dazzling beauty which shines in that western 
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fikj. I am hannted by a vague recollection of that 
country where I was born and where I spent the first 
years of my life. Perhaps the air of the south breathed 
into my veins a fire which will not let me rest con- 
tented as you all do^ in this dull corner of the wide 
world. Come, let us go home." 

*'Let us go home!" Words that in some cases 
are as sweet music to the ear, and the deepest joy of 
the heart. To others, a sound full of sad meaning, a 
thought that weighs heavily on the soul, and clouds 
the brow with the remembrance of suffering, and the 
anticipations of trial. Home! Home! Beautiful English 
word; shelter, refuge — happiness, or consolation. 
Would that you were always the heaven you some- 
times are; binding up the bruised heart, or gladdening 
the young spirit! — not the sanctuary of tyranny, and 
the mockery of domestic bliss. 

"I must go home," Gertrude Lifford said; and 
Mary Grey repeated, "Yes, we must go home." But 
a different tone was in the voices, and a different 
picture in the minds of each of these young girls. 

"I know" (the one began as they walked along 
the alley of hazel wood that led to the common) "I 
know you think it strange that I am not more atten- 
tive, as it is called, to my mother, but what can one 
do when people do not like attentions, if they ask 
one not to put one's self out of the way on their 
account?" 
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"Perhaps, show them that it is love, and not a 
mere sense of duty that prompts one. Few people 
like attentions which do not seem the result of affec- 
tion." 

"Love and affection are strange words to me. I 
thought that duty, not feeling, was to be the rule of 
our actions. I should be much worse than I am, if 
once I began to act from impulse. There rises up at 
times in me a spirit of defiance which takes possession 
of my whole being, and steels my heart against all 
gentle feelings. I rebel against the common -place 
things that people say about loving others, as if love 
was to be called up and laid aside at pleasure! It is 
possible to be a slave, and it may be a duty to remain 
one, (that is, by the way, one of the points about 
which I argue with Father Lifford); but to make one's 
self love people, simp}y because it is right to do so, 
is an impossibility, an absurdity. You look vexed, 
Mary, do not suppose that I do not love mamma. 
Heaven forbid — poor patient suffering mamma. I 
do love her, and if I did not I should not say so, for 
I hate every description of lying, and canting lies 
worse than any others. But I wish you to understand 
that your way of considering the subject would be no 
security against evil in a nature like mine." 

"But when I speak of love I do not mean a mere 
human feeling, though even that" (Mary's voice falter- 
ed a little as she said this) "might teach us something 
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of the nature of true devotion; but I mean that prin- 
ciple of charity which has all the force of duty, the 
vivacity of impulse, and the tenderness of affection." 

'' Was it charity that used to make you so attentive 
to Maurice?" 

A deep flush suffused the pale little girl's face, but 
she answered steadily: 

**He was always delicate; it came naturally to me 
to care for him and to watch him, and it was too great 
a happiness to be like a duty." 

"He was very captivating, certainly, and clever, 
also, as far as I recollect, but then we are like Miranda 
in her island, we have no opportunities for making 
comparisons. Do not be angry. I am sure he was 
charming. Mamma used to call him 'El Chico,' and 
Father Lifford liked him too. How old is he now?" 

"About twenty-one." 

"Of age, then?" 

" O yes, we sent him a large nosegay by the coach, 
or his birthday would have past unnoticed." 

^'He is organist at one of the London chapels, is 
not he?" 

"Tes, and he practises and composes a great deal, 
and reads also many books, and writes verses. I think 
it is a good thing for him to have those tastes — it 
keeps him out of mischief." 

*'l see that your fears for those you love are 
greater than your ambition, Mary. Do you vaUiA 
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his genius only because it may keep him out of mis- 
chief?" 

"It is mj way of saying more than I well know 
how to say, dear Lady-Bird. But it is hot little I 
mean. '* 

"I believe you often do mean much more than 
you say,, you little quiet mouse, and that if one went 
deep enough into your thougltts, one would find in 
them — " 

"O nothing, I assure you, that would reward the 
trouble of diving. But, tell me, who was it who rode 
just now across the lane to the conunon?" 

"Mr. Mark Apley, the son of Mr. Apley of Wood- 
lands. Had you never seen him before? He rides so 
well, and has such beautiful horses! I have often met 
him when I have been walking with Jane. One day 
that I was gathering some honeysuckles, and was 
trying to reach a branch that was too high for me, he 
caught it with his stick, and held it close to my hand." 

"Did you thank him?" 

"Only by a low curtsey, and I have not bowed to 
him since. But it would be very amusing to kn6w a 
few people. Even such a little thing as that givess one 
something to think about." 

If Gertrude had at that moment dived into the 
thoughts of the little mouse by her side, she would 
have seen her innocent astonishment that her dear Lady- 
Bird, whose mind was as active as her spirit was rest- 
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less, whose love of reading was a passion, whose con- 
versation — young as she was — was full of originality, 
should want "something to think ahout," but she was 
not right to be astonished. A tendency to ennui, joined 
to a craving for excitement even of the most trivial 
description, is the disease of certain minds, and there 
is but one cure for it. Call it what you will; self- 
education, not for this world but for the next; the work 
of life understood; perfection conceived and resolutely 
aimed at; the dream of human happiness resigned, and 
in the same hour its substance regained; the capital 
paid into the next world, and the daily unlooked-for 
interest received in this; — such is the strange alchy- 
my in which God deals, and the secret of so many 
destinies which the world wonders over, and never 
learns to understand. 

"Oh, how beautiful the view is at this moment!" 
Mary exclaimed, as they came in sight of the common, 
which shone like burnished gold in the rays of the 
setting sun, while the peculiar perfume of the gorse in 
full flower was wafted to them by the evening breeze. 
Clumps of dark fir-trees rose out of that sea of yellow 
blossoms, and views of distant country and masses of 
forest trees were visible in the distance. 

"You have wings to your feet," Gertrude cried out 
as her companion preceded her, while she stopped to 
gather the feathery balls of a full-blown dandelion. 
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"What are you about, Lady -Bird? — what a 
strange nosegay you are making!" 

She was breathing upon the downy globe, and the 
light stamens were flying away in every direction. 

"I am telling myself my own fortune. Wait a 
minute, — I see them still." 

"What do yoii see?'* 

"My airy messengers." 

"Oh, baby of sixteen, to play at such nonsense!" 

"Have you never read about the Indian women on 
the banks of the Ganges?" 

"What, the widows who burn themselves?" 

"No, the babies of sixteen who kneel by the broad 
river, and send their leafy lamps floating down the 
stream; and if the light they carry is still burning when 
it vanishes from their sight, then they think that their 
heart's desire will be accomplished. Cannot you fancy 
how they must bend over the brink of those deep 
waters, with their hearts beating, and their eyes strain- 
ing after the little fiery bark that follows the current? 
— how they must tremble when it gets, entangled in 
the leaves of the lotus; how they must shout for joy 
when it turns with the bend of the river?" 

"It is a fanciful notion and a pretty one, I own; 
but what made you think of it just now?" 

"I have my superstition, too; but I am a votary 
of the air — not of the water. I send my messengers 
aloft. They carry my thoughts with them on the 
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} of the wind; thej tell mj secrets to the clouds 
ny hopes to the breeze. There, fly where I send 
" and another downy ball was launched into the 
and the wind bore away the light atoms. Once 
dden gust blew them back into her face; she 
led them away and said, '^That means disap- 
ment." A slight cloud gathered on her brow, 
she walked on in silence to the gate of her own 
), the old Manor House of Lifford Grange. There 
parted with Mary, and sauntered up the avenue. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

"0 absence ! what a torment woulcTst thou pfore, 
Wer *t not that thy sour leisure gives sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love." 

Shakespsabe. 

Mart hurried home with a quicker step than 
usual, and hastily mounting the narrow stairs of the 
cottage, she looked into the room where Maurice was 
to sleep that night. She smelt the violets which she 
had put there an hour before, and fancied they had 
lost something of their sweetness. The books he had 
left in her care were neatly arranged on the shelves. 
A little picture of St. Maurice, and a black profile of 
herself — a birthday present of a few years back — 
hung on each side of the chimney. She wiped some 
grains of dust off the deal table where he used to 
write when a boy, and in her heart there was a joy 
that ma4e it flutter a little, and in her eyes a shade 
of unwonted excitement. 

For a few minutes she stood at the open window, 
gazing on the London road as far as her eye could 
reach. Then it rested on the one tree of their garden, 
the old thorn "just flushing into green," on the nar- 
row gravel walk and the gate beyond it, on each 
familiar object and then on the sky above them, so 
familiar also with its fleecy clouds and sunset colour- 
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ing) and yet so full of noveltj, in its ever- varying 
combinations of beaaty. Now the bright hues were 
fading away, and the twilight hour was arrived, that 
charm of northern climes, that lingering adieu of the 
parting day, which is so sad or soothing, according 
to tiie temper of our minds. 

Every noise gradually hushed into silence, the 
faint rustle of the leaves as the night-wind stirs them, 
the low twitter of the birds amongst the branches that 
conceal them, the occasional distant bark of a dog, the 
fall of a footstep, or the rumbling of a carriage far away 
on the high road, all is in harmony — all is subdued, as 
in the quiet landscapes of Paul Potter, or in the poetry of 
Cowper. The mind that appreciates the beauty of an Eng- 
lish twilight hour must be at once calm and imaginative. 
It is neither vivid enough to excite nor powerful enough 
to captivate, where the mental faculties are stagnant, or 
Uie action of the soul precipitate. It came home to Mary's 
feelings with peculiar force, and had she ever dreamed 
life's moments away, she would have done so then; but she 
had quite a morbid horror of idleness, and turned away 
irom the indulgence of a few minutes reverie, as others 
less scrupulous might have done from a sin. When she went 
down to the sitting-room her mother was at the tea-table. 

'^I have been thinking and thinking, Mary dear, what 
we had better do about a fire. He might like one after his 
journey, though certainly it is not cold to-day." 

"O yes, mother! one of your French wood-fites. 
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We will light it with the cones that we picked up in 
the Chase. We can make it bum directly." 

In a moment she was on her knees before the 
grate, and a bright flame threw a glow on her cheeks 
which the night air had bleached. Then she turned 
round while still on her knees to her mother, who 
took her head between her hands and looked fondly 
into her eyes. 

"O, mother, how foolish it is of people to surprise 
their friends. It takes away so many happy hours 
of expectation." Then starting up, she exclaimed, 
"There are the wheels! O, listen, it is the coach!" 

There was a moment's silence, the sound grew 
more distinct, and then the coach itself stopped at the 
gate, the maid opened the door, and Mary rushed into 
the passage, and held in her breath, not to lose the first 
sound of a step — the first accent of a voice that had 
been music to her ears ever since she could remember. 

"It is a letter. Miss Mary, not Mr. Maurice." 

Numerous were the thoughts that had time to 
shoot across her mind during the seconds that inter- 
vened between the utterance of these words by the 
maid, and her return to the fire-side. There was room 
for the recollection of Gertrude's exclaiming, "That 
means disappointment!" — her heart inwardly re- 
echoed the ejaculation, but added, as if to re-assure 
itself, "He must be coming to-morrow." Sitting down 
at her mother's side, she opened the letter, and made 
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a sign to her to read at the same time as herself, but 
she had got to the end before Mrs. Bedmond had 
found her spectacles. "Take it, mother," she said in 
a faint voice, "I think we ought to be very glad;" and 
she went to the window jand leant her forehead against 
the glass and squeezed her hands together, trying very 
hard to feel glad. 

When her mother had finished reading and called 
to her to say so, the struggle was over, and in answer 
to the anxious look with which Mrs. Redmond was 
awaiting her comments, ready to grieve or to rejoice 
as she led the way, she was able to say: "It is all 
right, dearest mother. We must rejoice at his good 
fortune, we must prefer it to the selfish pleasure of 
seeing him here; but perhaps I understand now why 
people should come as a surprise." She tried to smile, 
but the attempt was a failure; one little sob escaped 
her, but after that she went about her business as if 
nothing was the matter. On her way to her own room, 
she walked softly into the one she had that morning 
prepared with such care, and carried back the books 
and pictures to her own: there she read again the 
letter which she had so rapidly perused at first. It 
was as follows: — 

"My dearest Mary, I had hoped as you know to 
have been with you to-night, to have been sitting this 
evening between you and dear mother, to have heard 
your loved voices, and looked on your dear faces, and 
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can hardly believe that it is not to be so, that these 
summer months which we had so reckoned on spending 
together will see us furtibier apart than we have ever 
yet been, and that by my own doing. But when I 
tell you what has occurred, I am sure you will think 
I was right in taking advantage of an offer at once so 
unexpected and so advantageous to my future career, 
and to the destiny which you are to share with me. 

"You know, my Mary, that you have made up 
your mind long ago to be an a^rtist's true wife^ and to 
allow me to love my art with a passion which you 
have promised never to be jealous of. If some post 
of profit alone had been offered to me, some means oi 
making money which would have separated me from 
you for some years, I should have either rejected it, 
or at least not accepted it without consulting you; but 
in the present instance what is proposed to me is an 
extraordinary opportunity for the cultivation of talents 
which may one day make me eminent, for the devdlope- 
ment of a gift which, if it exists, I must answer for 
to the Giver, nor let it lie dormant in the mere ex^cise 
of an almost mechanical employment. 

"I believe I possess it, that precious gift of genius, 
because my sufferings and my enjoyments are of a 
peculiar nature, and ally themselves with a high wrought 
enthusiasm or an unaccountable depression, which are 
both unknown to those in whom that electric spark has 
never vibrated. 
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"Once it seemed to me, dearest Mary, that to go 
to Italy, to that land of art, of music, and of inspiration, 
was a dream that never could be realised. I have 
heard others talk of what Nature is in those southern 
climes, of the harmony it breathes into the soul, of the 
influence of its skies on the imagination, of its very 
air on the spirits, and I have longed with a vain and 
ardent longing to carry there my dreamy conceptions, 
my imperfect but as I fondly hope not worthless 
imaginings. Now all is offered to me: sunshine and 
leisure, variety and stimulus, emotions to experience 
and liberty to enjoy them. In accepting it I feel that 
you will accompany me in spirit to the bright scenes 
I am about to visit, that the image of your sweet face 
and the sound of your gentle voice, which has cheered 
me so often amidst the drudgery of many years, will 
accompany me henceforward amidst all the wonders of 
Nature and art. 

"As usual, I have allowed my thoughts and my 
pen to run away with me, and have not yet told you 
the simple state of the case. It is this — a few weeks 
ago young Dee, the painter in whose studio I was 
Ungering in admiration of a fine painting that he was 
copying, introduced me to its possessor, who happened 
to enter the room at that moment. His name is 
M. d'Arberg. He is half French and half German by 
birth, though his mother was English. He speaks 
exactly like an Englishman. He seemed pleased with 
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my enthusiasm about his picture, entered into con- 
versation with me, and I often met him afterwards at 
Dee's. He is one of the most peculiar persons you 
can conceive, and at the same time you cannot point 
out any peculiarities in him. He is handsomer than 
any one I have ever seen , and yet if you ask me what 
is most remarkable in his appearance, I should say it 
was the look of repose, and that the most striking 
charm of his manner is that he has no manner at all. 
I never saw such perfect simplicity. He does all sorts 
of kind and extraordinary things aj3 if they were the 
commonest in the world, and in such an unpretending 
manner, that you forget to think them strange, till you 
think over them afterwards. 

"He was speaking yesterday to Dee about me, and 
what they were both pleased to call my genius; and 
Dee happened to say how ardently I longed to go to 
Italy, and what an advantage it would be to me, but 
that I was too poor to aflford it. He pulled his me- 
morandum book out of his pocket, made a few cal- 
culations with a pencil, and then told him that he was 
going to Rome for two years, and that if I could 
arrange to set off with him at once, he would take me 
there to assist him in some literary pursuits he was 
engaged in, and at the same time, that he would allow 
me leisure and afford me opportunities for prosecuting 
my musical studies. Dee said he spoke of it as simply 
as if he had been proposing to take me for the day to 
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Richmond or Brighton. You can easily imagine my 
agitation whe^ the offer was made and what a mixture 
of pain and pleasure was involved in it. I felt I could 
not hesitate, and yet to go without seeing you, with- 
out hearing from you ! hut I knew what you would say, 
what you and dearest mother would feel, and I accepted 
— and rapidly achieved the necessary preparations. 

"They were very kind to me at the Chapel about 
resigning my post so suddenly. I feel shy at the idea 
of such long tete-a-tete hours with M. d'Arberg. I hope 
he will not weary of my society. I have so little to 
say for myself, except to those with whom I think 
aloud, like you and Dee. This evening, when you 
will J>e expecting me at the green gate, I shall be on 
my way to Italy. O, Mary, that thought makes me 
wretched! I hope you will not think me unkind? You 
would not think me indifferent if you were to see the 
kisses I imprint on this paper, and the tears that fall 
upon it. I shall always wear round my neck what 
you gave me when we last parted. Give mother one 
of your gentle kisses for me. O that I could clasp you 
both to my heart! 

"Does Lady-Bird ever embrace you now? She 
was not proud when we used to act together. But 
now, if we were to meet, I should have to call her 
Miss Lifford, and to kiss even her hand would be too 
much baldness. Will you tell Father Lifford how 
much I regret not to have had his blessing before my 

Lady-Bird, U \ 
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departure. Write to me often — pray for me, ^thuik 
of me, love me, and believe me, your ever affectionate 
and devoted "Maurice." 

Was it very unreasonable of Mary not to fed 
satisfied with this letter? — to have wished that there 
had not been so many fine words in it? — to be as 
jealous of Italy as if it were an enemy? — to go to 
sleep with an aching at her heart deeper than the pain 
of separation, and which re-produced itself in a variety 
of dreams, all relating to Maurice? She was always 
going to him, and getting near him without being able- 
to overtake him, or to make him listen to her. Some- 
times the form of a woman, whose features she could 
not discern, was hovering round him and keeping her 
at a distance. When she disappeared another took 
her place and sang a beautiful song, in which Maurice 
joined while she could not, and the spot where she 
was standing — and where she felt herself rooted — 
was growing darker and darker, while he and the 
bright vision were disappearing along a road of light 
such as the sunbeams form on the flashing foam of the 
billows. She made a great effort to follow them, and 
awoke with her pillow wet with tears, and his letter 
in her hand. He the while was crossing the sea with 
a fair wind and a careless heart, over which thoughts 
of tenderness and of regret careered swiftly and lightly 
as the fleecy clouds which scud before the breeze, and 
throw no shade on the glad waves of the ocean. 
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"Come now, Mary, tell me the tmth •— Maurice 
is your lover — I am sure of it." 

"He loves me very much, and I love him dearly." 

"But I mean that you are engaged to marry 
him." 

"O, no!" 

"No! but in this letter he says as much?" 
- "We are both perfectly free." 

"He does not seem to have any doubt of your af- 
fection.'* 

"No. He never could doubt of that." 

"I am not talking of sisterly affection. What I 
mean is that he reckons on your sharing his fate, 
whatever it may be." 

"We have always been accustomed to talk and to 
think in that way. But it does not mean all you 
suppose. We have never made any promises." 

The interest that Gertrude had shown in Mary's 
disappointment, the numerous questions she had asked 
on the subject, her evident desire to see the letter he 
had written, and which Mary readily enough had 
yielded to, had occasioned the foregoing conversation. 
Perhaps she was not sorry to see what impression it 
would make on one not keenly interested like herself 
in its contents. Gertrude's curiosity was roused by 
the little romance it disclosed, and Maurice's way of 
writing, his account of M. D'Arberg, his longings after 
change and novelty, with which she. could so entirely 
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sjmpathise, formed a glimpse into the world which 
captivated her fancy. She entered into the subject 
with a zest and an intelligence which became irresis- 
tibly, agreeable to Mary. However well regulated 
the mind may be — however disciplined the feelings 
— it is scarcely possible that a girl of her age should 
keep locked up in her own breast the one thought 
that fills her existence; and the more matter-of-fact 
are her habits of life and of mind, the less acquain- 
tance she has with novels and poems and the romantic 
experience of others, the more perhaps is felt the need 
of such sympathy. Not that Mary abandoned her ac- 
customed reserve, and made what is called a confi- 
dante of Gertrude. On the contrary, she never ad- 
mitted that she was engaged to Maurice, or that she 
considered any of his affectionate expressions as as- 
surances that he loved her more than he had always 
done since earliest childhood, or than she would and 
might love him to her dying day, even should they 
never be more to each other than in the past or the 
present time. It was an odd instinct that made her 
at once so reserved and so communicative. She had 
her secret, with which no one was to intermeddle; but 
to talk of him to somebody besides her mother (who was 
a sort of second self) was an unspeakable satisfaction. 
And Gertrude had also a singular power of extort- 
ing more than winning confidence. She questioned 
with a sagiacity — investigated a subject with a pei 
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severance which it was almost impossible to evade. 
She was unconscioiisly artful with all her playful 
bmsquerie., and always on the watch where her inter- 
est was excited. Maurice's allusion to herself and the 
sort of homage it implied had amused her imagina- 
tion. It reminded her of their former intimacy, and 
she did not dislike the thought that he preserved a 
sort of respectful remembrance of it, tinged with a 
shade of romance, that did n6t in the least interfere 
with what appeared to be his attachment to the com- 
panion of his childhood. It became an established 
thing that she should read his letters — and to be- 
come acquainted with a person in that manner had a 
peculiarity in it which amused her fancy. Her com- 
ments upon them furnished Mary with more piqumit 
materials for her answers than she would otherwise 
have found. But, always scrupulous, she carefully 
prefaced such remarks with "Lady-Bird thinks" or 
"Lady-Bird says." It seemed to her as if thus she 
could keep more on a level with his present state of 
mind, and as if the intelligent comments on his de- 
scriptions of Italy and of society — which Gertrude 
dictated — kept up between them a more animated 
intercousse than she could otherwise have sustained, 
and it was strange how these two girls during that 
time lived in thought amidst the scenes, the persons, 
and the objects which the young artist described; but 
it was in a totally different way. His presence 
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amongst them — his image ever present before her 
mental sight was what gave them interest in Mary's 
eyes; whereas in Gertrude's it was his connexion with 
a world which she pined to be acquainted with which 
gave him importance. 

He wrote well; he lived with artists and literary 
men. He spoke of Italy with an enthusiasm that 
kindled hers. The very names of the places which he 
mentioned were music to her ears : it was like the 
sound of the trumpet to the war-horse, or the cry ol 
the hounds to the hunter, for the self-taught but deep- 
ly read and excitable girl, to hear of poetry in real 
life, of history in visible monuments, of religion in 
its grandest and most majestic symbols. The wild 
Italian dreams of liberty and independence whicb 
were stirring many hearts at that period were re- 
flected in his eloquent words, and added another ele- 
ment to the fervour of his effusions. He had become 
intimate with artists of all sorts, and several eminent 
persons had shown him great kindness. His efforts, 
his studies, his occasional successes, his. hopes and hit 
fears, his friendships, his gratitude, his hatreds, hifi 
sympathies were all uncertain, ardent, wayward and 
fanciful, as also were the compositions which from 
time to time he put forth, and which were applaudec 
by some and criticised by others. 

There was genius in everything he composed, bul 
not enough unity of purpose, or concentration of mind 
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for excellence; but he was perhaps too young yet to 
excel, and his good looks, his intelligence, his admira- 
tion for Italy, and passion for his art won him favour 
with all his associates. 

Mary always showed Gertrude his letters; whether 
they contained expressions of affection for herself, or 
projects for the future, or allusions to his childish re- 
collections of her whom he always called "Lady- 
Bird." But, as was said before, into the secrets of 
her own heart she did not admit her. With all her 
ingennity and penetration, Gertrude could not satisfy 
herself as to the precise nature of Mary's feelings for 
Maurice, or as to the seriousness of his attachment to 
her, and this doubt was a perpetual stimulus to her 
curiosity. The passages about herself in his letters 
pleased her imagination, and she felt slightly disap- 
pointed if in two or three successively there was no 
allusion of the sort. 

Once he wrote from Florence: "I was sitting this 
morning on one of the benches of the Cascino, enjoy- 
ing the fresh air after a night of intense study, listen- 
ing to the murmurs of the Arno, and the distant 
sounds of the gay city. A flower-girl passed me, and 
threw into my lap a hyacinth and a sprig of jessa- 
mine. She laughed and told me they would help me 
to dream of my absent mistress. The gift and the 
smile were both charming, and, strange to say, both 
flowers were associated in my mind with TecolI^^\iQ\^& 
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of home and of the past: — you, my Mary, with the 
pure white little flower that you were always so fond 
of, and our Lady-Bird with the sweet perfume and 
glorious colour of the hyacinth. It was the sceptre 
she always chose when she acted Titania. The Ita- 
lian girl had indeed thrown a spell over my dreams, 
and I remained long in that spot, treading again in 
fancy the alleys of the Chase, and living over in ima- 
gination the happy days of our childhood.'* 

After a long interval he wrote thus from Rome: 

"Have you ever been pursued by a consciousness 

that certain objects, certain faces, certain appearances, 

have a relation to your fate, a deeper meaning, a 

different sense for you than for the rest of the world 

— an influence over you which you feel without being 
able to analyse it? Some eyes have had that effect 
upon me. Whenever I have seen the peculiar expres- 
sion I mean, it has always caused me an unaccount- 
able emotion; and I have an intimate conviction that 
such eyes as those must have, at some time or other 
of my life, some strange connexion with my destiny 

— whether for good or for evil I know not. It is 
not often that I have met with the eyes I mean, and 
when I have done so, it has been in faces as different 
as possible in every other respect; in the old and in 
the young, in men and in women. Other eyes look 
at you, these look into you. I can only compare the 
glance I mean to a ray of light shining through the 
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darkest leaf of a purple heartsease. Before I left Eng- 
land I never met with it but in one person. Look 
well at Lady-Bird the next time you see her, and then 
tell me if you perceive what I mean. Since I have 
been abroad I have observed it once in an old monk 
who was praying in one of the side chapels of the 
Cathedral of Padua, another time in an actress I saw 
performing the part of Francesca di Bimini at Naples, 
and once again very lately in one of the handsome 
boys who were begging on the steps of the Pincio. 
Was there a likeness in the souls that spoke through 
these eyes — else why that strange resemblance, when 
all else was dissimilar? I have mused upon this for 
hours, and almost lost myself in thought. But what 
I cannot lose is the habit of talking aloud to you, 
dear Mary; though I can fancy that your eyes, which 
have never looked anything but peace into my soul, 
are now gently smiling at my fanciful folly." 

Again, some months later, he wrote thus from Naples : 
'^ Countries, like names, like flowers, like sounds, 
have a likeness to particular people, independently, I 
think, of all association. That the calm beauty of an 
English landscape should always put me in mind of 
you is not extraordinary — for we have lived and 
grown up together amidst its quiet scenery; but why 
does this country so often bring to my recollection the 
image of Lady-Bird, as I remember her in our days 
of forest games and fireside stories? The other day at 
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Sorrento one of my Italian friends was repeating to 
me, as we sat by the sea-shore, almost intoxicated by 
the perfume of the orange-blossoms, Filicaja's well- 
known address to Italy. When he pronounced the 
words, 'Fatal gift of beauty,' I instantly saw before 
me her face, with that eager, wistful, and sorrowfully- 
indignant expression it always had when listening to 
some tale of pity or of crime. O God forbid that to 
her the gift of beauty should be fatal ! Let her resemble 
Italy in its charm, but never in its woe!" 

At another time he reminded them of some rude 
verses he had addressed as a boy to Grertrude, and 
which ran thus: — 

"Come, Lady -Bird; come, rest yoa here; do not fly away. 
See , we have made a throne for yon ; come , fold your wings and stay. 
We do not love the dragon-fly that darts about the lea, 
We care not for gay butterflies , all gorgeous though they be ; 
We do not leve the birds that soar so freely up on high, 
We do not care for those that sing their matins in the sky; 
We do not love the red rose wild , all bright with early dew, 
But we love you, the * Lady -Bird,* and weave a crown for you. 
We read of humming-birds whose wings like living jewels glow. 
We ween the Lady - Bird has eyes that still more brightly show ; 
We see the fire -flies shine at night, in countries far away. 
We care not for their light if she will fold her wings and stay.'* 

And he said that he had translated, or rather imi- 
tated it in French, and set it to music; that it had 
had great success, and was sung at aU the concerts 
during that winter. "C'est la fiUe des cieux, c'est 
Foiseau du bon Dieu" was the favourite romance of 
the season. Once he had heard a peasant girl on the 
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shore at Amalfi warble a few notes in a voice that re- 
minded him of hers, or in a picture gallery he had 
seen a face that was like her, or some famous actress 
had, by a look or a gesture, made him think of 
"O'Connor's child" in the green bowers of Oakland 
Chase. 

In the course of the time that he remained in Italy 
Mary was once very ill, and Mrs. Redmond, who was 
wholly employed in nursing her, asked Gertrude to 
write to him and explain the reason of their silence. 
The task was not unpleasing, and she called him " dear 
Maurice," as she had done when they were children. 
And when Mary was recovering, she wrote under her 
dictation, and mingled playful comments of her own 
with the more grave communications she was charged 
to make, and in this way a sort of correspondence 
was established which amused them all. Nobody knew 
of it at the Grange, and no one thought it odd at the 
cottage. Time went on, and no events marked its 
coarse. In gloom and in sunshine, through the winter 
and the summer, it sped its onward way, unmarked 
by any vicissitudes, unenlivened by any change, except 
those modifications which it wrought in the character 
of one who was passing from girlhood into woman- 
hood in constant struggles with herself, in warfare 
with her own thoughts and feelings, 'but with hardly 
any contact with the world without. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^Now bank and brae are clothed in green, 
An* scattered cowslips sweetly spring, 
An' birdies flit on wanton wing. 
There wi' my Mary let me flee. 
There catch her ilka glance o' love, 
The bonny blink o* Mary's ee ! '* 

BURNS. 

'^With goddess-like demeanour forth she went, 
Not unattended , for on her as queen 
A pomp of winning graces waited still ; 
And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes , to wish her still in sight." 

Spenser. 

Thbee years had elapsed since the time when thi 
story began, and Maurice Redmond had returned fron 
Italy with stronger health, keen aspirations after sue 
cess and distinction, a mind stored with images o 
beauty and dreams of harmony, and to aU appearanc* 
a heart unchanged in its warm affection for the mothe: 
and the companion of his childhood. On a sultr 
evening in August, not many days after his arrival 
he sauntered with Mary Grey towards an old ston- 
bridge over the Leigh, about a mile from the village 
The river at that spot was bright and clear; the alders 
with their dark foliage, were reflected in its waters a 
in a mirror; water-cresses and forget-me-nots floatei 
near its shores; the stately mullein grew on its banks 
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the king-fisher dipped his beak in the stream, and the 
dragon-fly darted to and fro on its surface. On the 
mossy stones of the bridge they sat down together — 
Maurice with his foreign-looking straw hat in his hand, 
a ribbon tied loosely round his neck instead of a 
cravat, and his dark eyes looking as if they were al- 
most too large for his pale and thin face; and Mary 
with her neat brown dress, her white shawl carefully 
pinned, her bonnet tied under her chin with the most 
English precision, and projecting over a face that hap- 
piness was making almost beautiful. 

So he seemed to think; for he untied the strings and 
pushed back that close bonnet, and gazed upon her 
with a smile that brought a blush into her cheek, 
which, though no .longer sallow as in her childhood, 
had scarcely more colour than a white cornelian. That 
gentle Mary Grey had a most loving 'nature, but a 
timid one also, that is, in all that concerned her af- 
fections, for otherwise there was in her a store 

" Of hardy virtues , which like spirits start 
From some anknown abyss within the heart." 

■ 

But she had no confidence in her own powers of 
pleasing; her qualities were of the sort that every one 
else could appreciate better than their possessor. 
Maurice's affection, or rather her own love for him, 
was part and parcel of her being. He had returned 
from ' Italy essentially improved in health , and far 
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handsomer — at least in her eyes — than she had 
expected. His was certainly not the ideal of manly 
beauty, but there was something ideal in it. His 
complexion was transparent; there was a pensive ex- 
pression in his face when he was grave, and a joyous- 
ness when he was pleased, that were very attractive. 
His forehead was like marble, except when a sudden 
flush suffused his temples. His figure was slight, his 
voice low and gentle; but now and then a sudden 
transport of anger or of emotion would convulse the 
almost feminine beauty of his features. It was like a 
storm on the Mediterranean, — rising in an instant 
and subsiding again with inconceivable rapidity. 

Mary's presence was singularly soothing to this 
nervous irritability, which might be the effect of his 
passion for music, or more probably its cause. In 
her society he felt a repose, a "bien-^tre," which he 
hailed with rapture, and expressed — as he did what- 
ever he felt — with enthusiasm. It came as a sur- 
prise to her, this apparently unchanged affection of 
his, for during the years of his absence she had taught 
herself not to expect it, had never thought of the pos- 

• 

sibility of loving him less, but always of the proba- 
bility that he might be changed, and had schooled 
herself into the belief that if it were so she would 
have nothing to complain of, although much to suffer. 
When first she saw him again, her heart involuntarily 
sank within her; he was too handsome — as she 
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thonght — too clever, and too happy for her to in- 
fluence his destiny, or to have any hold on his affec- 
tions. She mehtally exclaimed 

**I am not fair like thee, 
The Tery glance of whose clear eye 
Throws round a light of glee." 

But when she discerned the germs of suffering in 
his highly wrought imagination, in his febrile organi- 
sation, and perceived that he was often tormented by 
anxiety and nervous depression of spirits, then she 
saw in his life her place, in his destiny her part, and 
putting her hand to the plough, counted the cost that 
day, and never looked back. 

The evening hour! How soothing it was to both! 
How full of sweet memories, and pleasant thoughts of 
the future! Maurice had been at home for some days, 
but they had not yet taken a walk alone together — 
Mary, the most industrious of bees, had not much 
time for strolling; she had considered it her first duty 
on his return to look over his wardrobe as she used 
to do , and mend whatever was amiss in it. He tried 
to laugh or tease her out of her housewifely ways, 
but without success — she was much too notable a 
little person to be influenced by his reckless remarks 
on the subject, and often assured him that, though he 
was a great deal more famous, he was not much richer 
than' when he went away, and that he should always 
remember that one stitch in time saves nine, with va- 
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nous other proverbial aphorisms and^ apposite sayings 
besides; so he was obliged to content himself with 
walking about the miniature garden, gathering now 
one flower, now another, while she sat under the 
thorn-tree, working and singing, and now and then 
giving utterance to certain little indignant comments 
on the iniquities of foreign laundresses and semp- 
stresses. 

But Sunday was come, and after vespers they 
walked (an old habit of theirs) to the bridge over the 
Leigh. She gathered a wall-flower that grew in the 
crevices of the arch, and fastened it in his hat. He 
smiled and said: "How sweet it smells! An Italian 
lady would faint with its perfume. What compensa- 
tion for us in our chilly climes, though not flowerless 
fields, as Cowper unjustly calls them, that we need 
not be afraid of the breath of these 

^ Sweet narslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs and fed with dew.* 

And what a blessing it is that home is all it is to us 
in spite of drawbacks in it, and of attractions else- 
where; that those rude voices that were singing just 
now the litany we were so fond of as children, have 
a charm for me which the most sublime strains of the 
Sistine Chapel cannot match; that these alders speak 
more to my heart than the chesnut groves of Subiaco 
or the pines of Vallombrosa; and that my English 
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Mary has more beauty in my eyes than the proudest 
Roman lady, or the prettiest girl of Albano. But you 
mujBt see those sunny climes, my Mary; you must 
stand with me one day, and look from the deserted 
gardens of the Villa Mattel at the dream-like Cam- 
pagna — you must kneel with me in St. Peter's, and* 
feel the Miserere wringing your soul with unearthly 
melody — you must receive on that gentle little head 
of yours the wonderful blessing which on the day of 
the Besurrection falls on Kome and on the world. 
Oh, you must come with me to that land of poetry 
and of religion, and! learn to love it with the twofold 
love of the Christian and of the artist.'* 

"Maurice, I have never, even as a child, heard 
the name of Rome without emotion, and to go there 
with you, to visit the tombs of the Apostles and the 
relics of martyrs, to receive the blessing you speak of 
by your side, kneeling in some corner of that great 
prostrate city, to see what you admire, to feel what 
you have felt, would be indeed a dream of happiness; 
but would it not be like digging up this daisy here, 
and planting it in the middle of the camellias and the 
cactuses of the Woodlands conservatory, to take me 
amongst the people and to the places where you have 
been lately living?" 

"I know one person who would appreciate you, 
Mary. Guess who?" 

Lady-Bird. 1, h 
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"Somebody who would like me, Maurice? Not 
Emilia Orlandini?" 

"O you spiteful little girl. I did not think you 
had as much malice in your composition — so to take 
advantage of my confessions. I hope you did not 
show that letter to Lady-Bird?** 

"No, I contrived not to do so, but it was difficult. 
It is always difficult not to do what she wishes." 

" So I remember of old — how she used to govern 
us by her smiles and her tears; but I, at least, am 
made of sterner stuff* now-a-days." 

"Do not boast," said Mary, gaily. 

"But to return to what I was saying,*' he con- 
tinued, "it is M. d'Arberg who would like you.'* 

"Indeed! I thought he was such a superior per- 
son — so clever and literary and all that sort of 
thing." 

"Yes, he is that, but what he is most particularly 
is a man of one purpose, and he likes simplicity and 
earnestness better than anything else in life. I cannot 
explain it exactly, but there is a likeness between 
you: I suppose you are both very religious. But I 
have seen other people who were so too, but not just 
in the same way." 

"Maurice, I liked so mtich what you said just 

now about loving Home. 'As a Christian and an 
artist.*" 

He coloured deeply, and with his eyes turned away 
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from Mary's and fixed on a leaf which was floating 
down the stream he hurriedly exclaimed: 

"You must not think me better than I am, Mary, 
my faith has, thank God, never wavered; I admire 
goodness and truth and piety as much as ever, and 
my soul — with all its powers of reason, intelligence 
' and imagination — worsliips in our divine religion the 
union of whatever is beautiful to the eye and exalting 
to the mind; and in Oberbeck's studio to-day — as 
in the treasures of the Vatican of yore — the close 
connexion of the Catholic religion with the highest 
developement of man's genius is so clear, that he who 
runs may read. But to feel all this," he paused and 
she added — 

"Is something, but not all." 

"The requirements of our religion," he continued, 
"are as stern as her forms are attractive. Oh! if 
enthusiasm might be accepted instead of sacrifice — 
if homage and sentiment sufficed — if the bowed knee 
and the enraptured heart were enough — who with 
the soul of an artist would not be at the same time 
the most religious of men? But to bow the knee, 
not in rapture, but in humiliation — in penance, 
not in ecstacy . — to turn away from the cup of 
pleasure — But I shall be making my confession to 
you, Mary, if I go on." 

He took her hand and drew her to himself, then, 
pointing to the river, he earnestly said: "Unstable 
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as water, I cannot excel. It is the same in every 
respect. Wishes, hopes, resolutions, projects, written 
in fair characters enough on the sand, but the first 
wave washes them away, and no token is left on 
the shore." 

"O, but there is a token left, though you know 
it not yourself. To try and to fail, to fall and to rise 
again, is not like the stagnant depth of an immoveable 
indifference. Maurice, there is one thing I am firmly 
convinced of, and I bless God for it: you will be 
good, or you will be miserable." 

" Then, indeed you must take care of my happiness, 
my stern little prophet, or I shall hardly thank you 
for your prediction." 

At that moment, there was a splash of oars in the 
distance, and in a short time a small boat came in 
sight, which Gertrude and her brother often used 
when he was at home, but in which, for the first time, 
she had ventured alone. Her straw -hat had fallen 
back on her shoulders, and the dark blue ribbons 
with which it was tied hung loosely round her neck. 
The exercise had flushed her cheeks with the brightest 
crimson, and as she looked up towards the bridge, 
a smile illumined her face, like a ray of sunshine on 
a damask rose. Ceasing to row, she allowed the boat 
to float at pleasure, and it soon got entangled amongst 
the weeds and the water-cresses. 

She bowed graciously and gaily to Maurice; and, 
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throwing to Mary a handful of forget-me-nots, cried 
ont: "There, you shall have them all, except this 
■white lotus, which I must keep to astonish Father 
Lifford with it this evening. But how am I ever to 
get out of this boat? I feel like the man in Moliere's 
play: — ' Que diable sids-je venue faire dans cette galere.'" 
In an instant Maurice was on the edge of the bank, 
and swinging himself forward by the help of a branch, 
he stepped into the boat, and seizing the oars, soon 
disentangled it from the weeds and set it afloat again. 
Then with a smile he said, 

"Where does the Lady of the Lake, or the river 
rather, please to be taken?" 

"By all means to the shore. I have collected 
treasures enough for to-day, and will not dare my 
fate any longer." 

He pushed to the shore and threw the rope to 
Mary, who had come down to meet them; and jumping 
out of the boat, held his hand out to Gertrude, who, 
touching it lightly, with one bound sprang on to the 
bank. She stood there in the shade of the dark alder 
trees with her red Indian shawl carelessly thrown 
round her shoulders, and in her hand the broad leaves 
of the lotus, which she used as a fan. Her attitude 
and her figure were as graceful as possible. There 
was something so free and yet so reserved in each 
gesture and in each glance. She had a way that was 
peculiar to herself, of drawing back her 'head while 
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she raised her eyes, and of looking as it were from 
tinder her long eye -lashes; and the modulations of 
her voice, her distinct and musical articulation, were 
equally uncommon. 

"I wish you joy of your return, Maurice, and I 
hope you are as happy to find yourself in this country 
again as I should he to leave it. Mary and I have 
often talked ahout you." 

"And you once had the kindness to write to me; 
I shall never forget it." 

"Shall you stay here some time?" 

"Yes. I hope so." 

" Then we may often meet again — good hye, dear 
Mary — good bye, Maurice!" 

She drew her shawl over her breast, hastily tied 
the ribbons of her hat, and disappeared along one 

I 

of the green aUeys that led straight to the Grange. 
Maurice drew Mary's arm in his, and they turned 
towards the village. 

"Well, now you have seen Lady-Bird again, what 
do you think of her?" 

"I don't know exactly, — she does not seem 
proud." 

"O, no! not at all in some ways." 

"She is like a picture I once saw." 

"In Italy?" 

"Yes, in Venice. It had that same eager wistful 
look that she has. Is she happy, Mary?" 
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"I think not; her hon],e is rather a gloomy one 
for a young girl, and she is painfully anxious to 
leave it." 

"I suppose she is very clever?" 

"She is very amusing — very droll at times, and 
strangely eloquent at others. She reads an immense 
deal, I believe." 

"Does she care for music?" 

"She has a most beautiful voice, — quite a viron- 
derful voice; but never having been taught, I don't 
suppose she sings well — virhat you would call 
weU." 

"She must be dreadfully bored in that old 
house. I remember how stiff her father used to 
look, and her mother always ill, and the dear 
old priest so absent, and a little cross, too, 
sometimes." 

"Not really cross, I think, but Lady -Bird 
tries him by the odd things she says and does; 
and he does not perhaps quite understand how 
bored she is, and that even to make any one 
angry with her is a sort of relief to the dulness 
of her life." 

"Does she come to see you often?" 

"Yes, pretty often; by fits and starts. Sometimes 
she comes every day, and then perhaps we are weeks 
without seeing her." 

"Does she never go out into society, I mean?" 
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^'No. I do not believe she has made a single 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood. Nobody ever 
dines at Lifford Grange, I hear, except the agent or 
the doctor, and that very seldom." 

"Then she has no admirers, I suppose." 

"O dear no, I should think not, unless — " 

"Unless what?" 

"Unless Mr. Mark Apley was one. He is often 
riding about here, and going backwards and forwards 
on the road between the Grange and Stonehouseleigh, 
that is, when he is at home, which is only at one 
time of the year. When we meet him he looks at her 
as if he thought her very pretty, but he has never 
been introduced to her." 

"And how does she look on those occasions?" 

"Half proudly and half shyly, as if not sorry 
to be admired, and yet impatient at being 
watched." 

"Here are her flowers," Maurice said, as they 
entered the little sitting-room of the cottage, "shall 
I put them into this vase?" and without waiting for 
an answer, he arranged them in such a graceful way 
that Mary stopped to admire it. 

"Here is your pianoforte arrived at last," she said. 
Now I shall hear some of the things that fine ladies 
and great musicians have admired." 

The fine ladies more than the great musicians, I 
am afraid. I was the fashion amongst them, and they 
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made much of me and of my songs, but even in my 
art — which I love with passion — I am too unstable 
to excel.** 

He ran his hand over the keys, and hummed a 
tune which had something of the wildness of a Nea- 
politan air, with the tenderness of a German melody. 

"How pretty that is!" Mary exclaimed. 

"It is my 'Lady-Bird,'*' he said, "the song I wrote 
to you about, which I composed last year at Naples. 
They used to encore it every night." 

"No wonder, for it is gay and ^et there is some- 
thing that touches one in it, something of sadness, 
which I suppose must be the perfection of music." 

"Mary," he said in a moment, as they still sat 
together at the pianoforte, "I have thought of a plan 
which, if I can carry it into effect, will enable me to 
remain here several months without being a burthen 
on dear mother, and which may also be of use to me 
when I settle in London. I think I might give les- 
sons in the neighbourhood. Don't you think it would 
answer? I did so at Florence one year." Mary 
smiled her assent, and Mrs. Redmond was consulted. 
She produced a bit of paper, and had soon written in 
pencil the names of several young ladies and gentle- 
men whom she sanguinely supposed would be sure to 
take lessons. The fact was that there was no music- 
master in that part of the country, and the deficiency 
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had often been regretted by Miss Apley, who was on 
all occasions Mrs. Eedmond*s oracle. 

"Don't you think, mother, that you might call on 
Miss Apley to - morrow , and tell her that Maurice 
means to give lessons? She wished particularly to 
see you, I know, about the work at the school, and 
you know you don't dislike paying her a visit." 

"Yes, Mary darling, but I am a little foolish about 
asking a favour." 

Maurice coloured, and Mary with her quick per- 
ception keenly felt that he was annoyed at the ex- 
pression her motHIr had used, and instantly exclaimed, 

"But, dearest mother, do you know that I can 
hardly consider it as a favour. Maurice's talent is 
not a common one, and the advantage of taking lessons 
from him, in this out-of-the-way place, is a benefit 
received more than a favour conferred." 

"But perhaps she does not know that he has so 
much talent, dear, and if I say so she will think it is 
all my partiality." 

"O for Heaven's sake, mother," Maurice impatiently 
exclaimed, "say nothing at all about me. I will speak 
myself to Father Lifford. But whatever you do, 
don't puff me; I can't endure that." 

He played a noisy bravura which put a stop to 
further conversation ; and thoughts of Italy , of the 
women who had flattered him, of the friends who had 
applauded him, of the way in which genius was con- 
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' sidered there as superior to any other distinctions, and 
the footing of intimacy on which he had been with 
persons of the highest rank rose to his mind, and 
made him silent and abstracted during the rest of the 
eyening. 

He compared these recollections with the aspect 
of the little room in which they were sitting, and for 
the first time disadvantageously; for, whether from the 
love of change and contrast which have great charms 
for persons of his disposition, or from affection for 
Mary , ■ the very soberness and thoroughly English 
character of his childhood's home hftd been agreeable 
to him. But now he thought again of the palaces, 
the villas, the ilex avenues, the orange - gardens of 
Italy; and, as he looked at Mary quietly working at 
the table by the light of a single tallow candle, she 
did not seem to him less pleasing than before, but he 
said to himself , " Yes , I shall transplant you , my 
English daisy, to that bright land. Its fervid sunshine 
will animate that somewhat too calm expression. Its 
influences will call forth all the feeling and the in- 
telligence which this passionless existence would end 
by stifling. When I produce my first opera at the 
Scala or the Fenice, how that pale face wiU flush with 
excitement, how that breast — which is now breathing 
so calmly — will throb with emotion, when she will 
have to witness the failure or hail the success of what 
costs me almost more than my life's blood! — and 
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those eyes, that always seem to turn more readily to 
Heaven than to earth, will they not flash with triumph 
and sparkle with delight, if the enthusiastic cries and 
the wild applause of an Italian audience call on the 
successful maestro to come and receive the meed of 
praise which they so well know how to bestow? O, 
my quiet gentle Mary, you must drink with me of 
that bewildering cup — even though you should have 
to share my suflferings too.'* 

Ten o'clock struck, and Mrs. Redmond and Mary 
folded up their work and prepared to go to bed. As 
Maurice followe(f them into the passage , he called 
Mary to the garden door, and putting his hand on 
her arm, he said in a whisper, "Which had you rather 
be, intensely happy at times, and very miserable at 
others, or never know the extremes of human bliss 
and woe?^' She looked surprised and almost pained 
at the question, but after an instant's hesitation an- 
swered, timidly raising her eyes to his, "I suppose 
that I have already been too happy not to have to 
suffer in proportion; but come what may — a higher 
joy or a deeper grief, I care not if the last reach me 
alone, and the first is shared with you." 

"Angel of goodness!" he fervently exclaimed, "and 
I, on the contrary, was wishing just now to force thee 
to partake. the torments of my feverish existence. Keep 
thy divine peace of heart, my Mary, and Heaven forbid 
that in my wayward folly I should ever seek to dis- 
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turb it." "Why should you, indeed?" she ejaculated 
with unaffected surprise. He smiled, but felt a little 
disappointed. Why, he could scarcely tell. She did 
not guess his thoughts; how could she? But others 
had done so, and life becomes flat and stale when 
everything has to be explained, and he could not 
always explain himself even to himself; and a cloud 
was on his brow as he shut himself up in his room, 
and — flinging open the window — he threw himself 
on his bed, and snatching up a pencil and paper he 
began to compose, but not music. His mind was not 
tuned to harmony just then, but h# wrote rambling 
verses, and went to sleep with some unfinished lines 
in his hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 

''Noble et l^g^re elle folatre, 
£t Therbe que foulent ses pas, 
Sous le poids de son pied d'albfttre, 
Se courbe et ne se brise pas. 
Sur ses traits , dont le doux ovale 
Borne Tensemble gracieux, 
Les couleurs que la nue ^tale 
Se fondent pour charmer les yeux. 
A la pourpre qui teint sa jouc, 
On#lirait que Taube s'y joue ; 
Son front l^gcr s'dl^ve et plane 
Sur un cou flexible , ^lanc^, 
Commo sur Ic flot diaphane 
Un cygne mollement berc^." 

"Music is the food of love." 



lamartine. 
Shakespeare. 



How strange it is that pfeople think it worth while 
to make the best of themselves to themselves, to equi- 
vocate with their own consciences, and lie to their 
own hearts, while all the time they know it is of no 
use — that it is the shallowest of deceptions — that 
even a Queen's speech, ,or a ministerial harangue are 
not more devoid of any pretensions to sincerity, than 
their special pleadings at the bar of their own under- 
standings. But still the inward and intimate sham is 
carried on, and doubtless, the thief and the assassin 
have an internal advocate who presses for an acquittal, 
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even while the dagger is sharpening and the booty 
secured. There are some, indeed, who never appear 
to commune with themselves, whose minds are like 
railway travelling, never stopping but at certain sta- 
tions, never looking beyond a certain terminus. 

Mr. Lifford might have been of this number, and 
if so, his mental, line of road must have lain through 
the dullest and dreariest of intellectual regions. It 
had gone on its way crushing and extinguishing in 
himself and in others everything that gives light and 
joy to existence. , Whether, in the language of St. 
Paul, his thoughts ever accused and excused one an- 
other was doubtful. Perhaps he was too essentially 
despotic to allow even of inward remonstrance, and 
the rebellion of his own conscience, if it ever broke 
out, was put down by the iron rigidity of his will. 

But in his daughter's character there were other 
elements at work besides that same will ^'^ which she 
had inherited from him. Some of the tenderness of 
her mother's character was mixed with it. This had 
seldom been called forth, but a gleam of it was now 
and then visible which took by surprise those who 
were accustomed to her reckless moods, and her stub- 
bom resolution. She had one of those natures that 
could not be governed by ordinary means, and — like 
the Spartan boy — she would have suffered a thou- 
sand tortures before she yielded the throats or sub- 
mitted to. violence. Two or three times, between the 
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age of childhood and that at which she had now ar- 
rived, she had come into open collision with her 
father. Once, in a paroxysm of passion, an impreca- 
tion escaped her lips, which the instant it was uttered 
terrified her to that degree, that she gave a scream 
of horror, and fell on her knees before him. If he 
had opened his arms, she would probably have loved 
him from that moment with all the energy of her 
strange character. Had he been moved to anger or 
to indignation, she would have continued to sue for 
pardon and reconciliation; but he left her with a sneer, 
and she remained alone with her remorse and her 
anger, and neither could master the other, till some 
days afterwards in confession — that secret arena 
where so many fierce battles with self are fought — 
the proud spirit yielded; and, after shedding torrents 
of tears, pale with emotion, she went straight from 
the chapel to her father's room, implored a forgiveness 
which was coldly granted, returned to the feet of one 
who as his Lord's representative was always kind 
though at other times stern, and who, after absolving 
and blessing her, dismissed her in peace. 

Good was it for Gertrude that she should have 
known what such a conquest effects, what such a mo- 
ment is. She never forgot it. There are seeds some- 
times sown that lie for long years under a hardened 
surface, but the rain may some day fall, the sun may 
one day shine, and the harvest may be reaped. 
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There was one element in Gertrude's character 
which resembled neither father nor mother, and that 
was a wild gaiety — which was particularly attractive 
in one as beautiful, as naturally clever, and as original 
as she was. It was almost impossible for any one to 
resist its fascination. Even Father . Lifford — who 
thought it bordered on levity, and conceived it to be 
rather a point of duty to snub her — could not help 
at times feeling its influence, and when she succeeded 
in making him smile it put her in good humour for 
the rest of the day, as she used to tell Mary Grey. 

It would have been impossible in so dull an exis- 
tence, and with such a craving for change and amuse- 
ment of any sort, that the return of an old playfellow 
who formerly contributed so much to her enjoyment 
should have been indifferent to her, or that she should 
not have been ready to renew an acquaintance which 
had once given her so much pleasure. His letters to 
Mary had interested her imagination; she felt curious 
to see how far he was in love with her quiet friend, 
and whether her feelings for him had any tinge of ro- 
mance, or partook of what Gertrude considered the 
common-place nature of her character, for thus she 
estimated one of the most wTicommon-place persons in 
the world, one of those rare self-forgetting natures that 
have more feeling than passion, more heroism than 
courage, and more tenderness than sensibility. 

A day or two after the meeting at the bridge she 

hady-Bird, / ^ 
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sent her maid to tell Mary that she meant to sketch 
that afternoon in Oakland Chase, and that if she had 
nothing else to do it would be very kind of her to 
meet her there, as it was some time since they had 
seen each other in comfort. The message was de- 
livered, and the expected assent given, and at the same 
spot where, about three years before, this story opened, 
Gertrude and Mary were again sitting — the first 
drawing with untaught skill the old trees which had 
been the favourite haunts of their childhood, and the 
other busy with some plain work which she had 
brought with her. 

The summer was far advanced — there were no 
flowers on the grass around them, and the birds had 
ceased their songs, but the rich foliage and deep shade 
of the forest were in all the glory of maturity Ger- 
trude had expected that Maurice would join them; but 
he did not do so, and she felt disappointed. Mary's 
conversation seemed to her more uninteresting than 
usual, and at last she abruptly asked, 

"Where is Maurice? What does he do with him- 
self during these long summer days?" 

"He is reading out there by the stile," Mary said. 
"He walked with me as far, and then said he should 
be in our way, and that he would amuse himseH with 
his book till I came back." 

"But what nonsense that was to think he should 
be in our way. I hope he does not mean to avoid 
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me, Mary. Does he remember what good friendsi we 
used to be?" 

"I believe, dear Lady-Bird, that is one of the 
reasons that he feels shy with you now. He says he 
cannot expect that you will consider him as an old 
friend." 

"Arid why not — I should like to know? Have I 
so many friends that I am likely to be un^acious to 
the only ones I have known in childhood? I have 
observed, Mary, that you are sometimes inclined to 
be formal and ceremonious with me, and it bores me 
to death. O yes, to death," she repeated, with her 
pencil on her lips, and peeping into Mary's bonnet, 
who was shaking her head and smiling. "What a 
pity it is," she exclaimed, "that we cannot make an 
exchange!" 

"What exchange, Lady-Bird?" 

"Of our homes, I mean — I should have been 
very happy at the cottage, and you would have been 
a sort of model young lady at Lifford Grange. You 
would never have said or done a foolish thing, and 
have looked as steady and demure as any of the fa- 
mily pictures. As it is, my uncle says that you are 
a pattern of perfection, and then sighs and shrugs his 
shoulders as he looks at me. Don't you wish that 
you were Miss Lifford? Is it not a very enviable des- 
tiny to spend one's life at Lifford Grange — a sort of 
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secular cloister, of the Carthusian order, for we never 
talk without necessity." 

"You are not following the rule wow, I suppose," 
Mary said. "But, dear Lady-Bird, I am not sure that 
you would find my life very gay, though / feel it to 
be happy." 

"Why, it must be a little amusiQg to have a lover, 
which will never happen to me. You would never 
have thought of it, if it had not come in your way, 
but be candid — is it not amusing?" 

Mary coloured, and shook her head again — "Now, 
mind your drawing, Lady-Bird, and do not talk in 
that manner." 

"Well, I will not, if you will go and tell Maurice 
that he is not to keep out of my way, and fancy that 
we are not to be friends as we used to be." 

"I will go, if you will promise not to talk as you 
did just now, especially before him." 

"O no, I won't — go your ways, Mary Grey. Is 
it not a ^ douce violence^^ to send you on such an errand? 
In the meantime I will finish this old oak, and you 
shall have it as a reward." 

Mary walked quietly away down one of the avenues 
of the Chase, and Gertrude, watching her as she dis- 
appeared amongst the trees, said to herself — "She is 
like the 'Bonny Kilmeny who ga'ed up the glen,' pure as 
pure could be. There is no one so good as Mary, I do 
believe. She does not seem to care much about IMau- 
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rice, but I shall know more of that when I have seen 
them together." And this last word putting her in 
mind of a pretty song that she had once learnt, and 
that began — "We have been friends together, in 
sunshine and in shade," she warbled it at intervals, 
when not too much engrossed by her drawing. 

When Mary returned, and Maurice with her, she 
greeted him with a playful kindness that made him 
at once feel at his ease; and sitting down on the stump 
of a tree opposite to the one she occupied, his heighten- 
ed colour subsided, and his manner, which had 
been a little stiff at first, became natural and animated. 
She asked him questions which drew from him some 
lively descriptions of places and of persons abroad, 
and the bright smile with which she responded to 
anything that amused her, carried him back to the 
days when to relate a story that would make Lady- 
Bird laugh or cry was the height of his ambition. He 
was surprised to find how much she knew about pic- 
tures and statues, poets and musicians, — how well 
acquainted she was with the history and the literature 
of Italy, and with what rapid changes of manner she 
seemed transformed in an instant from a wayward 
child into an eloquent woman; and then again, whea 
apparently most in earnest, would break suddenly off 
into some strain of fun and nonsense. 

The sort of conversation that established itself be- 
tween them was. entirely new to Mary; it iater^st*^^ 
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but puzzled her. Maurice had been living a great 
deal in society abroad, and had acquired a readiness 
and fluency of language which nothing but the habit of 
conversation can give, except in one as naturally gifted 
as Gertrude was. Her singular intelligence made her 
instinctively guess what others learnt by degrees. She 
would have made a speech in Parliament, or preached 
a sermon, or acted a play, or harangued a mob if 
called upon to do so; nothing came amiss to her, but 
solitude and constraint. She was very quick also in 
discerning the characters of others, except when baffled 
by one of such extraordinary simplicity as Mary's. 
Maurice she judged at once. "More talent than ability; 
more ardour than vigour; more imagination than sense, 
and sensibility than feeling: an abundance of words at 
his command, and a sufficient amount of thought to 
turn that abundance to account." This view of the 
young artist was rapidly sketched in her mind, as she 
sat conversing with him, with all the laisaer-aUer that 
was habitual to her, and the animation "vdiich a new 
amusement called forth. 

The drawing was not finished till the sun was 
setting, and Jane had appeared to escort Gettnide 
home. She gave it to Mary, as she had promised. It 
was the old hollow tree in which they used to act 
"O'Connor's child." That evening Mary spoke twice 
to Maurice without attracting his notice. His eyes 
vrere fixed on the sketch. 
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"I do not think M. d'Arberg would like her as 
much as you," he said at last, as if he were answer- 
ing a question. 

She laughed, and said "Who?" 

"Lady -Bird. She would not suit him, I think. 
She is too like Undine." 

"Who is Undine — an Italian you knew?" 

"O no, dear Mary; she only lives in Fairyland. 
Lady-Bu'd knows all about her, I am sure." 

"She knows a great deal," Mary said with a sigh. 
Her gravity made Maurice laugh. 

"Not how to make a home as happy as you would, 
my darling Mary." 

"She might if she loved her home. It is so easy 
to make those we love happy — that is, if they love 
us," she timidly added. He pushed aside the oak- 
tree, and drew his chair close to hers, and told her 
the story of his opera — the great work he was me- 
ditating; and she listened to it for the tenth time, as 
if it had been the first. 

When that evening the clock struck ten, and with 
a Cinderella-like punctuality she got up and folded 
her work, he said to her, gaily, "You are worth a 
hundred Lady-Birds, Mary!" She put her hand on 
his mouth; he kissed it, and whispered, "You wUl not 
mind, will you, if I play for an hour or two longer? 
Dear mother does not, I know; she is too deaf to hear 
it upstairs." 
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"I do mind, — you ought to go to bed and rest; 
you will wake like a ghost to-morrow. Like the ghost 
in the last scene of the opera." 

The opera had now become a conspicuous point 
in her thoughts. He did not rehearse it oftener in 
imagination than she did. Never having been in her 
life in a theatre, she had a very vague idea of a dra- 
matic performance; but it was enough for her that it 
was his dream, his work, his object; the story was 
founded on their favourite ballad of "O'Connor's child," 
and she could fancy, she said, how beautiful it would 
be to see it all acted, as they used to act it, and at 
the same time to hear his music telling in another way 
all they used to feel about it. 

As she lay awake in her room that night, listening 
to the sounds of his playing below, and watching the 
light clouds quickly passing over the heavens, she felt 
angry with herself that the words, "You are worth a 
hundred Lady-Birds," seemed to mix with the music, 
and to be written in the skies. 

In about a fortnight's time, Maurice had obtained 
two or three pupils in the neighbourhood, and by 
degrees he became known; his reputation established 
itself, and he grew to be somewhat of a lion in Lan- 
cashire. He was sometimes invited to some of the 
country-houses where he gave lessons. His perfectly 
gentleman-like manners, his good looks, his know- 
ledge of French and Italian, and his really beautiful 
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playing, made him a general favourite wherever he 
went. On Sunday he always played the organ at the 
Catholic chapel at Stonehouseleigh; and strangers used 
often to come there to hear the exquisite music with 
which he accompanied the different parts, and filled 
up the pauses of the. service. To Mary it sounded 
like the strains of Heaven itself, and her heart and 
her love were both so pure, that there was nothing 
unworthy of the place or of the hour in the joy that 
overflowed that heart, as, with her face buried in her 
hands, she felt as if he were translating into melody 
the speechless adoration which was rising from her 
own soul. 

Gertrude always came there for vespers, — some- 
times with Father Lifford, or else with her maid; and 
at the conclusion of the service, as the congregation 
dispersed, she usually waited in the churchyard while 
he was in the sacristy, or Jane was lingering with her 
friends from the village. Her seat was a tombstone 
near the gate, and 4;he simple inscription upon it, 
"Requiescat in pace," contrasted with the expression 
of her face. Strangers sometimes remarked how beauti- 
ful, but how restless it was. They would have wished 
to say to her, "Rest in peace," but that time was not 
come. Whatever power religion exerted over her 
tended to a struggle, and interior strife was the result 
of salutary impressions. Better for her that it was so; 
the best of such characters and intellects as hers is the 
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difficulty they find in self-deception They err, they 
ofiend, the will is stubborn, and the heart undisciplined 
— but they were gone too deep into themselves, and 
too far beyond themselves to act the part of the false 
prophet to their own souls, and to cry out "Peace 
where there is no peace." 

One day as they were walking back from the chapel, 
Gertrude asked Mary with a look of great interest, if 
it was true that Maurice had been giving lessons in 
the neighbourhood, and on Mary's answering in the 
affirmative exclaimed, "Then I shall take some, that 
is," — turning to him, for he just overtook them at 
that moment, — "that is, if you will be kind enough 
to undertake a beginner who has never had any re- 
gular instruction, whose fingers are as stiff" as her voice 
is unmanageable. I shall try your patience dreadfully, 
but will you?" 

He coloured, bowed, but did not look pleased. She 
remarked it, and with her usual impetuosity, turned 
to Mary and said — 

"Why is he so cross about it? Don't you like to 
teach me, Maurice?" 

"Yes," he answered, colouring still more deeply, 
"but I cannot bear — " He broke off" suddenly, and 
added, "I mean that I do not know if I have an hour 
to spare that will suit you. When would you wish 
me to come?" 

"When could you?" 
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"At five o'clock." 

"Yes — at five o'clock — three times a week — 
that will be .delightful! That hour is just the one that 
will suit mamma. Do you know, Mary, that music 
is, I find, one of the few things tibat mamma cares 
about. When I asked her about taking lessons, and 
told her that Maurice was giving them, she seemed 
quite pleased, and said that the pianoforte should be 
put in the room next to her's; and that when she was 
well enough, the folding-doors should be opened, and 
she would like to listen. She thinks it will do her 
good to hear a little music. She has never heard any 
since she left Spain — except the little songs you used 
to come sometimes and sing to her when you were a 
boy," she added, turning to him. 

Maurice smiled in a constrained manner, and asked 
which day he should come. It was settled for the 
next Tuesday, and he took his leave with a cloud on 
his brow. 

When Mary asked him afterwards — with an un- 
conscious uneasiness which she could hardly define, 
and which she would not perhaps have felt had he 
gladly accepted Gertrude as a pupil — whether it an- 
noyed him to give lessons at the Grange, he answered 
impatiently: "You do not suppose, do you, that it is 
pleasant to be treated as a friend, and to be considered 
and paid as a music-master." I^e felt depressed, but 
said it gave her much pleasure to tibink that his playing 
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might be an enjoyment to Mrs. Lifford who had so 
few pleasant moments in her life, and that it would 
bring Gertrude into frequent companionship with her 
mother, which might prove an inestimable comfort to 
both. He assented, but remained restless and disturbed 
during the remainder of the day. 

But after the first lesson had been given, his an- 
noyance seemed to have passed away, and he told Mrs. 
Bedmond and Mary, how strange it had seemed to him 
to find Mrs. Lifibrd again on that same couch where 
he used to see her when a boy — only still paler and 
thinner than he remembered her then. "There she lies 
wrapped up in shawls, and propped up by pillows — 
her face so white and wan that it looks as if one could 
see through it, and her eyes appearing unnaturally 
large and bright. After I had given Lady-Bird some 
instructions, she asked me to play something very 
gently, as she thought her mother would like it. I 
thought, at that minute, of Mozart's Agnus Dei, and I 
played it very softly, but with a great deal of expres- 
sion. I never in my life tried so much to play well — 
not when I was most anxious to make an effect at a 
concert, as I did then to please that pale woman who 
had not heard any music for sixteen years. When I 
had gone on for about twenty minutes, varying the 
air with a few simple chords, I left ofi*, and looking 
through the door towards her couch I saw that she 
had covered her face with her thin transparent hands, 
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and that large tears were rolling through her fingers. 
She called Lady-Bird in a faint voice, and told her to 
go on with the lesson — that she had heard enough 
of the soul of music for one day. This was said in 
broken English, but I liked the expression so much. 
There is something very quiet and solemn about those 
two rooms. Hers is so full of pictures and silk hangings, 
and all sorts of foreign-looking things, it looks quite like 
a chapel; and the next is a library, and opens on the 
garden. Lady-Bird has a beautiful voice, but it bores 
her to practise much, and what bores her I suspect she 
never does; as to playing she will not even attempt it. 
But she is coming here to-morrow at three o'clock to 
look over the music I brought you, and to choose the 
songs she will learn." 

" O then, it is singing lessons you give her, Maurice 
dear?'' Mrs. Bedmond asked, as he began to turn over 
a heap of books by the pianoforte. 

"I suppose so, mother," he answered with a smile. 
"Anything she chooses to learn; but one might as well 
try to teach the lark to sit still on a bush, and practise 
her trills, as make Lady-Bird apply herself to anything 
but what she fancies at the moment." 

"She will try your patience very much, dear 
Maurice." 

"0 1 shall play and sing to her, she will learn in 
that way; she has so much genius." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"*T Is amasement more than love. 
Which her radiant eyes do move ; 
If less splendour wait on thine, 
Tel they so benignly shine, 
I would turn my dazzled sight 
To behold their milder light. 
But as hard *t is to destroy 
That high flame as to enjoy; . - 

Which how easMy I may do,, 
Heav'n (as easUy scaled) does know." 

Waller. 

The next day Gertrude was true to her appoint- 
ment. She was in high spirits, — sung a roulade as 
she arrived at the green gate, better than any she had 
accomplished the day before; told Jane to call again 
in an hour; and, asking leave to gather some of the 
honeysuckles and jasmine on the wall which felt hot 
with the stin, she stood some time outside the house, 
playing with Mrs. Redmond's cat who was purring on 
the window-seat. She kept gently pinching its paw, 
and then kissing it to make up for it. 

"I ain sure Mary never teased anything in her life; 
did she, Mrs. Redmond? But it is a bad plan to make 
people too happy, Mary, — they say it never answers; 
and though 'they say' is a very spiteful, odious, and 
tiresome imp, I believe he is right sometimes. Puss 
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will be much more glad to see me the next time I 
come, because I have plagued her a little, and then 
been very kind. Does Mary ever tease you, Maurice?" 

" Only I believe by never giving me an opportunity 
of finding fault with her," he answered from within 
the room, where he was writing out some music. 

. "O, but that is a very great fault, indeed, — per- 
haps the most provoking one a woman can have. "Won't 
you reform, Mary? It is very hard on poor Maurice. 
Men do so like to scold and lecture, one should not 
deprive them of their little amusements. It is selfish 
to be always so good. Father Liffbrd, for instance, 
how bored he would be if I was as good as you and 
mamma. Othello's occupation would be gone." 

After going on for some time in this way, she came 
into the room and began to examine the music. Open- 
ing a volume of manuscript songs, her attention was 
arrested by one, entitled, "The Blind Man to his 
Mistress. " 

"Is this your own composition," she asked of 
Maurice, as sitting down at the pianoforte she tried 
the notes. 

"Yes," he answered;" I wrote both the words and 
the music after seeing, at a ball, a blind man who was 
engaged to be married to a young girl, — he seemed 
to listen to the sound of her footsteps while she was 
dancing with others." 

The poetry ran thus: — 
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*' Yes , others say they love , but is the love of those who see , 
The same deep undivided love my blindness gives to thee ? 
O do those wh6 can gaze each day on the fair earth and sky, — 
Do they watch as / do for each faint whispered word or sigh ? 
And do they count it joy to hear thy foostep and thy voice, 
And in thy slightest touchy as in the greatest bliss, rejoice? 
And do they breathe more freely when the free and blessed air 
That fans their aching brow has played through thy long floating hair ? 
And does a sense of gloom oppress their heavy heart with weight 
Unspeakable if e*er in vain thy coming they await? 
O , if they love and see , can they e*er gaze on aught but thee ? 
If so , their love is not such love as my blind dreams of thee ! " 



Gertrude read these lines, and seemed thoughtful 
for a moment. 

"I envy," she exclaimed, "the power of rendering 
into verse the passing impressions of the hour, — of fixing, 
as it were, into shape that floating poetry which haunts 
the mind, and makes us what wise people call romantic. I 
imagine that poets are much less so than those who do not 
spend their capital of imagination upon paper; and, jud- 
ging from the lives of poets and persons of genius, it seems 
to me that in general they have less deep feeling than silent 
people, — I do not mean people who are not talkative, 
but those who cannot tell themselves their own story." 

"But, my dear, everybody must know their own 
story," Mrs. Eedmond put in, "and if so, they can 
tell it, I suppose, though not, I dare say, pleasantly 
for other people to hear: indeed, I forget a great 
many things that have happened to me, and I suppose 
that is what you mean.". 

"I believe," Maurice said, "that imagination makes 
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people suffer with tenfold power from all the afflic- 
tions that come in their way. It awakens presenti- 
ments of evil, recalls past sufferings, multiplies causes 
of annoyance, and wears out the spirits almost as 
much by the stimulus of fictitious and feverish enjoy- 
ment, as by its fanciful miseries." 

"And yet you would not be without it, would 
you?" she said, turning suddenly round, and fixing 
her eyes upon him. He looked at her for a second, 
and then hastily said, "No; we sometimes cherish the 
cause of our sufferings;" and then, snatching up an- 
other heap of music, he carried it to the pianoforte, 
and turned it over in a hurried manner. 

She repeated his last words, "'Cherish the cause 
of our sufferings!* — difficult, I should think, if not 
impossible. But, if so, it confirms what I was saying 
just now. You see, Mary, one must make people 
suffer sometimes, that they may appreciate their happi- 
ness on the whole." 

Mary^s colour rose, and she looked graver than 

the occasion required. There was some emotion in 

her voice as she answered, "A worthless happiness 

, it would bQ, given by such means, and bought at such 

a price." 

A serious reply to a gay remark always throws 
a degree of embarrassment into the conversation 
where it occurs; and it was the case in this instance. 
The impression was not dissipated till after Maurice 

Lady-Bird. L 1 
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had played two or three things, out of which Gertrude 
chose what she wished to learn. She then put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and stood a few minutes talking to 
Mrs. B^dmond, and admiring her knitting. As she 
was preparing to go, she said to Maurice, 

"Then to-morrow, at five?" 

"Yes," he answered; "but perhaps I may not be 
quite exact, as it is a long way from here to Wood- 
lands, and my horse is not over brisk. Perhaps you 
will not mind if I am a few minutes late." 

"No; I shall practise this song in the meantime. 
You give lessons at Woodlands, then?" 

"Yes, to Miss Harriet and Miss Fanny." 

"Are they promising pupils?" 

"Diligent ones," he said with a smile. "They 
asked me a great deal about you the other day." 

"Did they? I hope you will not give me a bad 
character the next time they do so. Is Harriet Apley 
the one with a plump figure and rosy cheeks?" 

"Just so; and Fanny has dark eyes and a pale 
complexion." 

"Is there a governess in the house?" 

"Yes, for the youngest daughter. She must be 
about your brother's age." 

"By the way, Mary," Gertrude exclaimed, "I had 
a letter from Edgar the other day. He is growing ao 
priggish, poor dear boy, it is quite ridiculous. He 
talks of quarterings, and heraldry, and old families, 
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and of all that sort of trash to papa's heart's content, 
and my particular discontent. I shall have no pa- 
tience with him if he bores me with any of that non- 
sense when he comes home." 

•"But is it not rather nice of him to care about 
what interests his father so much?" 

Gertrude sat down again at the table opposite 
Mary and said — "Now that is the sort of thing 
about which we shall never agree. I think your no- 
tions about always trying to please people, and ma- 
king one^s self agreeable to them, and accommodating 
one's self to all their fancies, are next door to hypocrisy. 
If I was to sit smiling benlgnantly for instance, and 
looking all delight when papa and Father Lifford talk 
politics, whereas I feel ready to bite my lips through 
with vexation at having to be silent and not argue 
against what seems to me such absurd prejudice. I 
should really feel ashamed of myself." 

"But does it never occur to you that they may be 
right and you may be wrong? There is so much to 
be said on both sides of every question which does 
not involve points of faith and morality, and should 
you not give those to whom you owe so mu^h de- 
ference at least the benefit of a doubt?" 

" To hear a mesalliance spoken ojBT as a crime ! It 
makes me so indignant; and that Father Lifibrd espe- 
cially should talk in that way! It is so against the 
spirit of religion." 

7* 
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"I am not so sure of that," Mary exclaimed with 
some warmth. "We cannot judge these points, or 
estimate the evil of such things. I cannot but think, 
Lady -Bird, that you are too positive in your opi- 
nion." 

"I am astonished, Mary," Maurice rejoined, "that 
you should object fo that. I do not know any one so 
obstinately resolved as you are on certain points." 

"Is not she, Maurice?" Gertrude cried with exul- 
tation. "I know so well the expression of her face 
when anybody approaches one of her strongholds. 
Half defying, half deprecating, she guards he;r opi- 
nions like an angry dove her nest." 

Maurice laughed and looked fondly at Mary, who, 
with a little reluctant smile, gently said — 

"Principles — not opinions." 

"O come, Mary, that won't do. And why can't 
I have my political opinions?" 

"Nonsense, Lady-Bird, you know very well that 
you have no such thing. It is all from the spirit of 
contradiction that you dislike kings and heraldry and 
all that sort of thing. I dare say tha^t if you had had 
to sit without speaking and to hear republics and ra- 
dicals and democracy praised, you wopld have b«en 
by this time a determined aristocrat." 

"Heaven forbid!" Maurice ejaculated. Mrs. Red- 
mond looked up from her work with alarm. 

"Why, you are not a Radical, Maurice, I hope?' 
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"No," he answered, "but I hate all distinctions of 
class and artificial divisions. What I do like is a 
spirit above prejudice, and the disposition to estimate 
things according to what they are, not according to 
what they are called" 

This lucid explanation satisfied Mrs. Redmond, 
and she finished putting up a small parcel of dried 
violets which Gertrude had promised to employ that 
evening as a remedy against a slight cough which she 
complained of. It so happened that the sheet of paper 
which she used for the purpose was one on the inside 
of which Maurice had been scribbling the day before, 
and had forgotten to destroy, so that when Gertrude 
undid the packet that evening her attention was at- 
tracted by the writing within the sheet, which had 
escaped Mrs. Redmond's observation, and the follow- 
ing lines met her eyes — 

r 

"Do I not love thee ? No , I feel for earth and sky apd sea 
And all things beautiful in life, all that I feel for thee. 
Do I not love thee? No, I gaze on rose or lily bright 
With the same look I fix on thee , of wonder and delight. 
Do I not love thee ? No , my ears in the spring-time rejoice 
As mach in the birds* songs as in the music of thy voice. 
Do I not love thee ? No, the stars, the whispering winds , the flowers, 
The mnnnnr of the waves at night , and the sweet citron bowers, 
Have breathed into my soul a sense of beauty and of love 
^ keen as thy bewitching eyes have ever made me prove." 

"Are these Maurice's own writing, I wonder?" 
Gertrude said to herself, as she put down the paper. 
"And are the bewitching eyes he alludes to mine?" 
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She was sitting at her dressing-table, and looked into 
the glass, as the doubt — if doubt it was — sug- 
gested itself. What she saw there did not tend to do 
away with the supposition — and it was not an un- 
pleasant one, especially as it was an expression of in- 
tense admiration, and not of love that the verses con- 
tained. For Maurice to have been in love with her 
would have been exceedingly inconvenient and tire- 
some. It would have raLsed all sorts of questions and 
discussions between herself and her conscience, and 
interfered with an intercourse which was beginning to 
amuse her; but to be worshipped as a star, a bird, a 
wave, or a flower, was perfectly safe, right, entertain- 
ing, and agreeable, and with this conviction she re- 
tired to rest, and the next day looked forward with 

pleasure to her music lesson. 

These music lessons became quite a new, strange 

enjoyment to Mrs. Lifford. When she was well enough 

the doors between her rooms were opened, and Jane 

was released from her post of chaperon. During that 

whole hour her eyes were fixed on her daughter. 

She gazed on her as at a living picture — each lovely 

contour of feature, each dimple*, each glance she learnt 

as it were by heart, and the full tones of her deep 

sweet voice vibrated in her soul with almost painful 

power. In her mind, so long accustomed to silence 

and meditation, every impression took that form, each 

pleasurable feeling became an aspiration, and every 
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emotion turned into a prayer. Quite different was 
the way in which that hour was spent by the pupil 
and the master. It was one of much enjoyment to 
both, nor did either of them think that enjoyment 
wrong. The love of music, the desire of improve- 
ment on the one hand, the interest of imparting in- 
struction to one as highly endowed as his scholar on 
the other, were legitimate sources of pleasure and ex- 
citement. Sometimes there were pauses in the les- 
son, occasioned by questions and answers, suggested 
by ihe music they studied or the recollections it called 
up. Gertrude liked to hear of Italy, and when tired 
of practising she asked for descriptions, which Maurice 
was ready enough to give. He often talked of his 
friend and patron, M. d'Arberg, for whom, he had^an 
enthusiastic admiration, and quoted his thoughts and 
his sayings. The glimpses of the world which she 
thus obtained greatly piqued her curiosity. No one 
else had ever talked to her of what she was only ac- 
quainted with through books, and though she was 
and felt herself to be much cleverer than Maurice, 
still he had wherewith to amuse and to interest her 
exceedingly. 

It would have been impossible for him not to de- 
light in giving her pleasure, and the pauses between 
the songs were sometimes so long that Mrs. Lifibrd 
would inquire if the lesson was finished — which re- 
minded them that it was a lesson and not a conversa- 
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tion which they had to carry on. At the end of the 
hour Gertrude often desired him to play or to sing 
fiome of her favourite airs, some of Schubert's me- 
lodies, or a Spanish Guerilla song, or a symphony of 
Beethoven; and then, sitting by her mother's couch — 
with her hand locked in hers — she dreamed of scenes 
, and of places which her fancy conjured up. It was 
quite a new feeling to the mother and the daughter to 
enjoy anything together, and Mrs. Lifibrd never per- 
ceived that there was anything objectionable in these 
lessons. She knew nothing of the world, or of any 
heart but her own — so pure a one that it had never 
taught her to suspect evil or danger, and indeed in 
this instance there was no evil to be discerned, and 
if there was danger it was remote. Had she been 
more experienced and keen-sighted she might have 
observed both admiration and — at times — emotion 
in Maurice's countenance, and in Gertrude's a con- 
sciousness of that admiration and a certain pleasur 
in it, albeit not the slightest approach to anythir 
beyond a momentary gratification at its existence. S' 
might, indeed, have felt, when they practised toget) 
the beautiful music of Anna Bolena, and sang v 
great expression, the air "jFTn dell eta phi tenera^*^ 
Madame de Maintenon when she wrote to Racine 
the pupils of St. Cyr had acted Andromaqu6, ' 
petites fillea ont si bien joue voire tragedie qu'elles 
r^oueront de letir vie;'' she might have said, "// 
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si bien chante quHls ne le rechanteront de leur vie,** But 
gentle, kind, and pure-hearted as she was — and in- 
telligent, too, in some ways — very eloquent in her 
native tongue, to a degree that would have surprised 
those who never heard her speak but in broken Eng- 
lish, she was not endowed with Madame de Main- 
tenon's talent for government, and would never have 
ruled St. Cyr or swayed the heart of the Grand Mo- 
narqne. 

And so these lessons went on for several weeks. 
Maurice framed his engagements so as not to omit 
them. He was very busy and in good spirits, ,his 
health improved daily, and he was as fond of Mary 
as ever. He always talked to her a great deal of 
Gertrude. He explained to her that he admired her 
as a master-piece of creation, as a type of loveliness, 
an artist in soul, an ideal of beauty and of genius; 
but that it would be as unreasonable to suppose that 
his admiration of her had anything to do with love^ as 
to have accused him of being in love with Titian's 
Flora,- or the portrait of the Cenci, because he had 
spent hours in contemplation before them, or because 
he worshipped intellect, talent, and beauty in art and 
in Nature. 

Mary listened rather gravely to all this, and said 
she thought he worshipped beauty a great deal too 
much in everything — that it was a sort of idolatry. 
"What did it signify," he answered, "if he loved her 
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better than anything else in the world?" There was 
no answering that, but her brow had often now an 
anxious expression, and the thought of ''deep violet 
eyes with a light shining in them, like a ray of sunshine 
through a dark heartsease," was apt to "come pain- 
fully often between her and the midnight skies." 

One is rather prone — especially in a novel — to 
be unjust towards those who do right things in a dis- 
agreeable manner, and to blame the conduct of dis- 
agreeable people without sufficiently considering their 
actions in themselves. Some very sensible proceeding 
may meet with general condemnation if it is ,the act 
of the author's hete noire ^ and if he has been fortunate 
enough to inspire his reader with a sympathetic aversion. 
Mrs. Lifford was amiable and interesting both from 
her character and her sufferings, and scarcely to blame 
for an ignorance which in her position was very na- 
tural, but her blindness and her imprudence were un- 
deniable; and an event soon took place which roused 
painful feelings in more hearts than one, and deepened 
Gertrude's resentment against her father. Yet in this 
instance, though his mode of acting was neither kind 
nor judicious, he was undoubtedly perfectly right in 
the main. 

He came one day into the library next to his 
wife's room, at an unusual hour, and whilst Gertrude 
was taking her music lesson. He stood at the door 
for five minutes like the statue of the Commendatore. 
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His cold glassy eyes fixed on the flushed and animated 
countenance of his daughter, who was singing with 
considerable animation an Italian bravura; he then 
turned them on the pale but not less excited face of 
the young musician, who seemed to watch her lips as 
if "the airs of heaven were playing on her tongue'* 
and thrilling through his soul, and then on the maid 
busily absorbed in her work at some distance, and 
without saying a word he turned on his heel and left 
the room unobserved by any of the three. 

That evening when Mrs. Redmond, Mary, and 
Maurice were at tea, the maid came in and gave him 
a letter which had just been brought from Lifford 
Grrange. He supposed it to be a message about some 
music which he was to have written for to London, 
and hastily opened it. Mary — who was watching 
him — started at the expression which suddenly over- 
spread his face. It was the paleness of anger that 
blenched his cheek and made his mouth quiver." 

"What is it?" she asked in an almost inaudible 
whisper. 

"There!" he said, "take and read that. This is 
the sort of treatment one is exposed to in England — 
the only country where it would be tolerated. Oh 
the vulgar pride of rank, the insolence of fancied su- 
periority!" 

He dashed the note on the ground, and walked up 
and down the room with a scowl on his brow, and a 
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burning spot on his cheek. Mary picked up the paper 
which he had crumpled and torn, and smoothing it 
again, read its contents, which were as follows: — 

"Mr. Lifford presents his compliments to Mr. Red- 
mond, and begs to inform him that Miss Lifford will 
pot continue her music lessons, and at the same time 
he requests him to have the goodness to send his 
account." 

Maurice stopped opposite to Mary, and with an im- 
patient "Well!" awaited her comments on this note. 
She felt embarrassed, for it did not appear to her in- 
solent, as he called it, though ungracious it certainly 
was, and there was an instinct in her woman's heart 
which whispered the cause of this abrupt dismissal. 
She kept her eyes fixed on the paper for some seconds, 
and then said in a hesitating manner, 

"It is annoying, but — " 

"It is insulting!" he rejoined. "I shall send him 
neither answer nor account." 

"Maurice, if you are so proud, how will you ever 
make your fortune, and how shall we realize our hopes, 
and provide for mother in her old age?" 

He clenched his hand and cried, "I would rather 
die than touch his money." 

She sighed and said nothing more, and two hours 
passed gloomily away. Then a knock was heard at 
the door, and the maid announced Miss Lifford. Maurice 
and Mary both gave a start. Mrs. Redmond, who had 
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been dozing in her arm-chair, rubbed her eyes and 
said, "Dear me, how d'ye do, my dear young lady." 
Gertrude shook hands with her, and she thought her 
hand cold and nervous, but before there was time to 
remark upon it, she had turned away, and was stand- 
ing before Maurice. "I am come," she said, "to 
thank you for the lessons you have given me, and the 
trouble you have taken with me. You must not be 
shocked or annoyed at the letter that I hear my father 
has sent to you. There is nothing offensive to you ia 
this proceeding. It is only that anything that gives 
me pleasure, anything that relieves the monotony of 
my life, and affords me interest or occupation is im- 
mediately forbidden. I suppose that my books will 
soon be taken away from me, and if I could be com- 
manded not to think y it would doubtless be done, and 
my mind would become as stagnant as my existence, 
as dull as that hateful canal that flows under our win- 
dows. But, thank God, that is impossible — and I will 
neither be an idiot out of obedience, or ungrateful out 
of submission; and so 1 once more thank you for the 
instruction you have given me, for the first enjoyment 
I have shared with my mother, for the happy moments 
I have had while you played to me and talked to me 
of other lands which it will never be my fate to see. 
That is all I had to say: it is late and Jane is in a 
hurry. Good bye, I am glad that I was able to say 
this to you all." 
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She was gone in an instant, and Mrs. Bedmond 
asked what it all meant. Mary explained it to her in 
a few words, and then turning to Maurice with some 
emotion said: "Now, Maurice, you cannot feel proud 
or angry any more — she is a dear heautiful Lady- 
Bird, and I wish she was not shut up in such a dull 
cage; it would he better for her" (and for us too, she 
inwardly added). 

"True, my little dove," he answered, "and what 
would you do with her if you could?" 

"Open her prison-door, and let her fly away to a 
happy home of her own." 

He smiled, and putting a sheet of paper before her 
said, "Come now, make out an account for me for this 
Blue-Beard at Lifford Grange." 

She laughed and began casting up figures, while 
— leaning on his hands — he sat looking at her, 
feeling the repose of that sweet face, and glad to find 
how very dear she was to him. "Twenty guineas I 
make it out to be!" she triumphantly exclaimed. "In- 
deed! What a fortune!" he answered gaily, imitating 
her manner; and they talked nonsense, and built castles 
in the air, and were as happy and as merry as possible 
during all the rest of the evening. 

A few weeks elapged, during which Gertrude called 
two or three times on Mary, once to lend her a book 
she had wished to read, then to return some music 
which Maurice had left at the Grange^ and again to 
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beg for some of Mrs. Redmond's Pot-pourri. It was 
natural enough that she should find pleasure in these 
visits. That cottage was, in every way, a pleasant 
spot. Its garden was bright with autumnal flowers; 
there was a perfume of domestic happiness within and 
about it. Mrs. Redmond's gentle manner, Mary's 
affectionate welcome, Maurice's respectful homage were 
as soothing to her feelings as the fragrance of the 
flowers was agreeable to her senses. Then she had 
also an odd kind of curiosity in watching Mary and 
Maurice together. She had read as many novels as 
she could possibly lay her hand upon, and had studied 
them till she knew them almost by heart, but of love 
in real life she had never seen anything, and> con- 
cluding that these two young persons were engaged to 
one another, it amused her to observe how far they 
realized the notions she had formed of lovers. 

"I believe," she said to herself one day, "that she 
would foUow him to the end of the world, to prison 
and to death also, and give her life for him or bum 
hpr right hand and not wince as she did so, if it could 
be of use to him; but, somehow or other, her love 
seems to me more a religion than a passion 5 more of 
devotion in it than of fervour, rather drawn from the 
depths of her own heart, and freely bestowed upon 
him, than irresistibly attracted towards him. As to 
Maurice, I do not know if he is capable of loving 
deeply — I think he has more dependance upon her, 
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more selfish attachment to the happiness she creates 
for him than any more devoted feeling." While she 
was thus musing, her eyes had unconsciously fixed 
themselves on Maurice, and — abstracted in her own 
thoughts — she was not aware of it. 

Mary, in a somewhat constrained voice, said to her: 
"You are very silent, Lady-Bird; what are you think- 
ing of?" And Gertrude, turning to her with a smile, 
answered, "I believe that instead of buying my thoughts 
you would rather buy my silence, for I was thinking 
of something you always forbid me to speak about." 
Mary coloured, and said: "Then, indeed. Miss Liffbrd, 
I will not repeat my question." Gertrude shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

"Why will you call me Miss Liffbrd, when I call 
you Mary? It is so stiff* and nonsensical." 

"I think your father would be surprised if he was 
to hear Mary call you Gertrude," Mrs. Redmond said. 

"I don't care what he thinks — his notions about 
rank are absurd. If people have been equally well 
educated, surely they are equals to all intents and 
purposes." 

"No! not in every sense, dear Lady-Bird." 

"That is one of those convenient answers that 
sound well," Gertrude rejoined, "and in reality mean 
nothing. In what sense are you not my equal, I should 
like to know?" 
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"I am not in the same worldly position as yon are; 
I do not live in the same society." 

Maurice's brow clouded over, and, hastily snatch- 
ing up a newspaper, he sat down with his back to 
the table. 

"What society do I live in?" Gertrude impetuously 
exclaimed. "I never see any one beyond the walls of 
Liifford Grange, except here, and at home I sometimes 
make the maids my companions from sheer ennui at 
being so much alone." 

"That is a peculiarity in your case," Mary 
answered; "but if your father did not shun all 
society, you would live with people whom we should 
not associate with." 

"Yes, my fate is a very peculiar one. I begin to 
be fully aware of that, and therefore if I should ever 
act in a very peculiar manner, who is to blame me? 
Not my father, surely?" 

"You are accountable to One of still higher 
authority." 

"Aye! but He is no respecter of persons, Mary! 
He does not care for quarterings and old parchments." 

"But He has bid us honour our parents, and not 
set up our own judgment against theirs." 

"Well, but answer me truly. In the sight of God 
are we not all," and she glanced round the room, 
"perfectly equal?" 

"I should think not," Mary said with a smile, as 

Lady-Bird* /. % 
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she glanced at her deaf patient mother, intently busy 
over Maurice's shirt, which she was mending. 

"Ay! you may be right there," Gertrude quickly 
rejoined, "but then grant at least that if there is 
superiority amongst us, it is not with me it lies. 
Your mother is my superior; so are you! — Do not 
dispute it. Let it be for argument's sake, and my 
point is established." 

"The blacksmith may be your superior in one 
sense, for aught you know; and yet I suppose you 
will hardly consider him as altogether your equal?" 

"Indeed I should, if instead of being coarse, vulgar 
and ignorant, he was good-looking, clever, and better 
informed than myself. If I saw him employ every 
moment not engaged by his labours in cultivating 
his mind, and improving the talents that Heaven had 
bestowed upon him, if his sentiments were refined, 
and his character elevated, can you imagine for a 
moment that I should not think that man my equal — 
nay, my superior, and feel humbled to the dust in 
comparing his greatness and my littleness?" 

Her features were glowing with enthusiasm, and 
she spoke so loud, that Mrs. Redmond looked up 
from her work with an inquiring smile, and seemed 
a little anxious when she saw Gertrude's flushed 
cheek and Mary's grave countenance. The latter 
answered calmly: — 

"You would be quite right in admiring such a 
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man, and in considering him as your superior in all 
essential respects; but all this would not make him 
your equal in a social point of view, or break down 

# 

the barrier which a difference of rank would place 
between you." 

"I hate and despise conventionalities,*' Gertrude 
replied, "and especially cant, which is the worse form 
of conventionality. I am tired of hearing what should 
be, and want to hear of what is." 

"I will tell you, dear Lady-Bird, what invariably 
is the case when women begin to talk of hating and 
despising what others respect. The love of indepen- 
dence is the first step towards evil — " "Or towards 
virtue and happiness," Maurice murmured in a low 
voice, "and not the virtue of mere habit — not a 
conmion-place happiness." 

The colour in Mary's cheek now rivalled that in 
Gertrude's, and she fixed her calm clear eyes steadily 
lUpon her, which seemed to make her uneasy; but 
proudly throwing back her head, she exclaimed: — 

"I am not ashamed of anything I say!" 

"And not of anything you do?" Mary said in a 
very low whisper — so low that no one else heard it 
but her to whom it was addressed — and then bent her 
eyes on the work she was employed upon. Gertrude 
moved hastily away, and sitting down by Mrs. Red- 
mond, she took up a faded Cape jessamine that was 
lying on the table, and said to her. 
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"I am sure this comes from Woodlands! 'Does 
it not?" 

"Yes, Miss Apley gave it me yesterday, when I 
went to her about the geranium cuttings she wanted 
from our little garden. She was speaking of you. 
Miss Lifford!" 

"Was she?** Gertrude exclaimed with sudden 
animation; "what did she say about me?*' 

"It was in talking of this great breakfast that is 
going to take place there; a ball, I believe, and 
a concert, all 4n one, for Mr. Apley's coming of age. 
Maurice is going to play there, at least they want 
him to do so; all sorts of great London performers 
and singers are to be there, and company from a 
great distance.** (Maurice at this moment left the 
room, and threw himself on the bench in the garden.) 
"Miss Apley was saying how much she admired you: 
that it was quite a pleasure to them all to meet you 
in their drives, and that they had so long been wishing 
to make your acquaintance. She asked me if you 
were out. I said that you were grown up, but had 
not yet been presented, I thought.*' 

"No, indeed; and if I do not some day present 
myself to the world, I do not suppose that any one 
else will do it for me!" 

"Miss Apley said that they had sent an invitation 
to ihe Grange, and they did so hope you would 
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be allowed to come, but were sadly afraid it would 
be refused." 

"It will be refused," Gertrude gloomily ejacu- 
lated; and her eyes — so bright a moment before — 
were suddenly overcast like a summer sky by a 
thunder-cloud. 

"She said that if you had any friends in the 
neighbourhood you would like to go with, they would 
ask them directly." 

"I have no friends," Gertrude said in the same 
gloomy manner. "I know nobody — nobody but 
you." 

Maurice came and leant against the window, and 
hastily gathering a nosegay of jessamine and roses, 
he held it out to her. She took it, and smelt at it 
in an absent listless manner, and soon went away. 
As she walked through the garden with her maid, who 
had been waiting for her at the gate, she unconsciously 
dropped it. He picked it up and pulled it to pieces. 
Mrs. Kedmond said to her daughter, "There is an 
orphan-like look about that young creature, though 
she has a father and mother." Maurice came in and 
practised some difficult passages, playing with great 
brilliancy and effect. 

"You must play that at Woodlands," Mary said, 
when he had finished some variations on a beautiful 
air of Mendelssohn's. 
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"Oh, I can play in that way to you, my little 
Mary, but there — " 

"What! Has the English air turned you shy, 
Maurice — you who have been so used to public 
performances — who have played in Italy before 
artists and fine ladies?" 

"I suppose it is English air, and English coldness 
that makes me faint-hearted. It is so seldom that an 
English audience show any pleasure or feeling, espe- 
cially at a private concert; and weak applause paralyzes 
the spirit and the fingers." 

"But you will win fame, Maurice dear!" the 
widow ejaculated. 

"Fame is a big word, mother," he answered, with 
a half smile. 

"Praise," Mary said, "the forerunner of Fame." 

"Cleverly said, little Mary! but I will own to you 
that there is one sort^ of praise than which hisses 
would be more acceptable. You are conscious, per- 
haps, of having played very ill, and these people come 
up to you with a smile on their faces, and exclaim, 
'Oh, how beautiful that was! What a charming 
thing! You never played so well in your life!' and 
you wax sick, or wroth with their nonsense. And 
worse still than that, perhaps you have played well, 
and that you also know — by the throbbing head, 
the aching nerves, the icy hands which bear witness 
to it, — you have poured out your soul in an 
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improvisation, and then somebody asks you for that 
pretty thing over again! They might as well encore 
a flash of lightning, or cry 'Bis' at the fall of an 
avalanche." 

"You must forget these troublesome people, and 
think only of those whose hearts beat in unison with 
yours," and she laid her head on the pianoforte, in an 
attitude that pleased his eye and amused his fancy. 

He stroked her fair* hair and said, "You are my 
good genius — no, that is not the word, my good 
angel rather. How is it that you always understand 
me?" 

"I have an echo here^* she said, with her hand on 
her heart, "which responds to what you feel. Do you 
remember how fond we were as children of the echo 
in the ruins of the abbey, and how we used to make 
it repeat, word after word, our favourite verses?" 

*'Yes, I do; but how vexed we were, also, when 
noisy chUdren or fine ladies ♦came there, and made 
our dear echo repeat harsh sounds or silly words. So 
in the world, the folly and the heartlessness of others 
disturb the harmony you speak of." 

"I should have thought it would only have 
deepened it," she said. 

"The truth is, Mary, that you do not quite know 
what an artist is, and on what kind of stimulus he 
lives. You are always talking of genius as of some- 
thing very holy, very exalted, very pure, and you seem 
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to forget in what a rank soil it often thrives, and how 
little of a religious spirit has accompanied some of its 
highest manifestations. It is a fire, but not always 
from Heaven." 

"Oh, yes! from Heaven!" she exclaimed with 
fervour, "surely from Heaven it comes, pure, bright, 
and undefiled; like all that God creates, it is good; 
and, like all that man misuses^ dangerous. The flame 
that bums amidst foulness and corruption does not 
lose its purity, and genius, inhabiting a mean and 
vicious soul, is a spark of heavenly fire shining through 
the mist of human depravity." 

"Then genius may atone for moral perversity?" 

" Oh, no ! for what sin, what disgrace can be greater 
than to use for vile purposes so glorious a gift of 
God — to drag through the mire what was meant to 
raise us to Heaven!" 

"Why, Mary, you Surprise me! Have you, after 
all, a poet's spirit within you?" 

"No, indeed," she answered, "it is only the echo 
I was speaking of just now. I cannot say things of 
this sort out of my own head, but I remember what 
you say and what you read to me, and, like the bird 
in the fable, make myself smart with borrowed fea- 
thers." 

"No, indeed, Mary darling," her mother called 
out, "I am sure you are not like a bird in a fable. 
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Tou always were a good child — is it not true, 
Maurice?" 

"She is^ indeed,'* he answered; "and the only bird 
she is like is a true dove, a messenger of peace, the 
type of heaven's love. And now let us think of this 
f^te at Woodlands. You are to go there with me, 
Mary — Miss Apley said so. How shall you be 
dressed?" 

"I have not thought of that yet. I suppose that 
I shall put on my white muslin gown, and the blue 
and white chain that you brought me from Venice, 
and I am afraid I must buy a new ribbon for my 
bonnet, and perhaps a new shawl. It is very ex- 
pensive indeed, to be an artist's — " She hesitated, 
and he said, "An artist's bride?" She shook her 
head and laughed. 

"How will Lady-Bird be dressed?" he asked. 

"I don't know indeed, but I am afraid she will 
not go." 

"O but I hope she will — it will make a great 
difference to you if she does." 

"I hope so, too; for it would be a very good thing 
for her to become acquainted with persons in her own 
rank of life." 

" She does not care for all that — she has no mean 
prejudices, and never uses cant phrases. She is as 
guileless as a child — " 
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"O Maurice, do you think she is so perfectly art- 
less as that?" 

" You do not, I see. Ah, Mary, what woman was 
ever a true friend to another? I should have thought 
you might have been an exception to the rule, but it 
is always the same, I suppose; a woman never likes 
to hear her best friend praised." 

Mary had a little struggle with herself, and then 
said: "I think she has very fine qualities, and it is 
impossible not to admire, to pity — " 

"And to love her," he quickly added, "and the 
fewer friends she has, the more we ought to cling to 
her. To love her only next to what we love best. 
You will love her next to me, and I will love her next 
to you." 

"Indeed, Maurice, we must not look forward to 
that, or expect that our intimacy will continue; we 
cannot be of use to her, and she may do us harm." 

"What nonsense that is, and how selfish, too! I 
never should have suspected you of such narrow-mind- 
ed folly." 

He turned away with an expression of deep an- 
noyance, and did not recover his tranquillity for some 
time. It was the first time since his return that he 
had spoken harshly to Mary. Perhaps she had been 
unwise in what she had said, and she reproached her- 
self for it as for a fault; but she had seen a rising 
cloud in the horizon, which threatened his peace as 
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well as her' own, .and for one instant had betrayed 
what it would have been more prudent to conceal. 
She did penance for it with secret tears and aching 
reviewals of every word that she had uttered. He 
did no penance, he shed no tears, he questioned not 
his heart; but when she received him with a smile, 
and made his breakfast for him as usual the next 
morning, and showed no consciousness of offence, he 
was perfectly satisfied, and thought how comfortable 
it would be to have such a sweet-tempered wife. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"Et de ma vie obscare, h^las! qa'anrais>je h, dire? 
EUe ftit — ce qu'elle eat pour tout ce qui respire — 
Sar les mers de ce monde 11 n'est jamais de port, 
Et le nacffrage seul nous jetto sur le bord! 
Jeune encore j*ai sond^ ces t^n^bres profondeSf 
La Tie est un degr€ de T^chelle des mondes, 
Que nous devons franchir pour arrlver ailleurs.** 

lamartine. 

" Bat what are these grave thoughts to thee ? 
For restlessly , impatiently 
Thou strivest, stragglest to be free. 
Thy only dream is liberty, 
Thou carest little how or where.'* 

. LONGFELLOW. 

Gertrude stood at her window on one of those 
drizzling melancholy mornings that impart a degree 
of gloom even to the most cheerful landscape; and 
never had the scene she looked upon appeared so 
utterly uninviting to her eyes. An English park — 
beautiful as it often is — does not always present a 
very exhilarating appearance. The large solitary trees 
with their sweeping branches and wide-spread shade, 
the green secluded glades, the absence of any token of 
human life, the timid herds of deer gliding about 
amongst the fern and through the distant vistas like 
graceful and noiseless apparitions ,. have a peculiar 
charm of their own, but it is more akin to a pleasing 
melancholy than to anything like gaiety. 
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The musing philosophy of Jaques would seem the 
natural frame of mind which the sylvan and majestic 
scenery of an English park would inspire; but there 
was neither beauty nor dignity attached to the flat , 
stateliness of such a park as that of Liflbrd Grange. 
Avenues of not fine trees, clumps of small ugly ones, 
the flat unbroken extent on every side, the canal-look- 
ing river creeping sullenly through it, stamped the 
whole scene with indescribable glpom, and, seen 
through the medium of fog and rain, would have pre- 
sented a cheerless aspect to eyes more favourably in- 
cUned towards it than Gertrude's. 

If the view had seemed to her ugly from her bed- 
room window it seemed uglier still from the breakfast- 
room, where she waited for the appearance of her 
father and of his uncle — her usual companions at that 
meal. She looked at the tall windows with a sort of 
aversion, at the family pictures with resentment, at the 
two sofas facing one another on each side of the chimney 
as if they had been her enemies, and at the huge clock 
which recorded the passage of so many uninteresting 
hours as if it had done her an injury. "I had much 
rather go into a. convent at once," she mentally ex- 
claimed, "than spend my life in this way. I wish 
Father Lifford would not laugh at me when I talk of 
it. La Trappe itself would be gay compared to this 
place." 

At that moment the said Father came into the room 
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with his snuff-box in his hand, his stiff hair — half 
black and half grey — bristling fiercely roun4 his head, 
and the lines in his forehead more indented than ever. 
His slouching gait, his heavy figure, and Hi-made cas- 
sock made him appear older than he really was. The 
keen expression of his eyes and the strength of his 
frame often surprised those who would have deemed 
him at first sight a feeble old man. There was not 
apparently any love lost (to use a common expression) 
between him and Gertrude. If there was any reciprocal 
affection it certainly did not appear on the surface of 
their intercourse. He was devotedly attached to her 
mother, whom he had known in Spain from the days 
of her childhood. To her he was always perfectly kind 
and gentle; but towards others his temper — without 
being bad — was stiff, and his modes of judging and 
of dealing with people naturally severe. Between him 
and his nephew there was a strange mutual forbearance, 
and an odd kind of regard. That he must have secretly 
disapproved and lamented his indifference to religion, 
his want of practical charity to the poor, his omission 
of many duties and merely decent observance of others, 
none" could have doubted who were acquainted with 
his own fervent piety, his untiring devotion to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of his neighbours, and 
— under a rough exterior — the real kindness of his 
heart; but, however much or little he might at any time 
have remonstrated with him in private, he never showed 
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his disapprobation at other times, or spoke of him and 
of his faults to others. On his children he inculcated 
a profound respect for their father, and as his notions 
of passive obedience were strict, he was always much 
annoyed at Gertrude's independent turn of mind, and 
at her untameable determination to have her own opi- 
nion, at least — if she could not have her own way — 
on every subject. 

He did not attempt to exercise any direct authority 
over her; "he was neither her father nor her tutor," 
he said, and did not wish to interfere with what was 
the business of her parents. As her confessor and 
spiritual guide, his province was distinct; and though 
his natural austerity inclined him, perhaps, to exhibit 
to her more of the stern than of the attractive aspect 
of religion, — its restraints rather than its joys, — 
there was greater kindness and indulgence on his part, 
and respect and submission on hers than would have 
been easily imagined by those who witnessed the gene- 
ral tenor of their intercourse at other times, when he 
freely and sarcastically commented on her conduct, 
and she was barely restrained by a sense of duty from 
returning flippant answers to his remarks. It belonged 
to her character to be in awe of him there where he 
was always just and gentle, whereas she set him at 
defiance when he was, or appeared to her, harsh and 
despotic. 

On the morning in question he stood before the 
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chimney, wdrming his hands at the fire, and turning 
round occasionally to look at Gertrude, who was im- 
patiently knocking two spoons together, and now and 
then pushing back her chair an inch or two from the 
table, and then back again towards it with a brusque- 
rie that made the cups rattle and the urn tremble. 
"How late my father is this morning!" she exclaimed 
at last; "it makes one lose half the day, to be kept 
waiting in this manner." 

"What a loss to the world one of your half days 
must be!" remarked Father Lifford, looking at her full 
in the face from under his bushy grey eyebrows. 

"Not to the world, perhaps, but to myself," she 
answered, in a voice of suppressed indignation. 

"Why now, how would you have employed the last 
half-hour had you breakfasted at the usual time?" 

"In reading, I suppose." 

"Hum — in reading! Oh, very good. In reading 
what ? " 

"My French books," she quickly replied. 

It happened that Father Lififord had an inveterate 
dislike to French literature, and the sight of Moliere's 
plays, which Gertrude was everlastingly poring over, 
tried his patience sorely. 

"Your French books! — ay,- it is a pity, indeed, 
that you have not had time to study this morning "Les 
Fourberies de Scapin," the last thing I saw you read- 
ing. Excellent moral lessons you must draw from your 
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stadies, and great profit you derive from them, doubt- 
less," 

Gertrude coloured, bit her lip, and looked as if she 
would have liked to make a violent answer; but she 
only abruptly got up and walked to the window, where 
she rapidly played with her fingers on the glass, as if 
beating time to her agitated thoughts. 

"What weather!" she ejaculated, after a few mo- 
ments' silence; "what torrents of rain! It looks more 
Uke the end of November than the beginning of Septem- 
ber. How can mamma keep up her spirits on such a 
day as this? — always nailed to her couch, — always 
looking on that one view. I wonder she does not turn 
to stone." 

"Do you, indeed? Much you understand about 
that. Take care you do not get hardened quite in an- 
other way." 

"O, as to being hardened, I feel myself stiffening 
every day. I shall soon be a sort of moving statue. 
Are you not sometimes afraid of being petrified here?" 

He shrugged his shoulders, and betook himself to 
the newspaper. Mr. Lifford walked into the room a 
few minutes afterwards, and Gertrude poured out tea 
and interchanged a few' words with him, such as pass 
between people who must speak to one another for 
form's sake, but who have not a single thought or 
interest in common. When breakfast was finished, Mr. 
Lifford got up, and assembling together the letters and 

hoAy-Bird, I ^ 
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newspapers which lay on the table, took a large card 
from among them, and pointing to it, said, "You must 
write an excuse in answer to that, Gertrude. I told 
you what to say the last time they sent one; you have 
only to repeat the same thing now." 

Gertrude looked at the card and saw it was the 
invitation that Mrs. Redmond had spoken of. She took 
it up, and her strong wish on the subject overcoming 
not so much her timidity as her reluctance to express 
such a wish to her father, she looked him in the face 
and said, "I should like veiy much to go to this break- 
fast, I wish very much to accept this invitation — pray 
let me go." He seemed surprised, and hardly prepared 
for such a request. Not that he had the least 
thought of granting it, but he had never thought of 
a reason to give on the subject, and he only said, 
"Are you joking?" There was so little that looked 
like a joke in Gertrude's face or in his, that the ques- 
tion seemed unnecessary. "No, I am asking you a 
favour," she replied, but there was not anything sup- 
plicating in her manner. "Did you think of going 
aloneP^ he coldly inquired. She made no answer, and 
he added, "You must know that it is out of the ques- 
tion," and he left the room. She remained for a mo- 
ment standing near the chimney with the card in her 
hand. As if speaking to herself she said, 

"I will ask mamma about it." 

"Your mother is very suffering to-day," Father 
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Lifford observed, "you bad better not trouble her 
about such a thing." 

"Very well, I will not, but will you do so when 
she is better." 

"I! — why should I? What is this all about?" 

"It is about my going to this breakfast at Wood- 
lands, and I assure you that it would be a good work, 
if you could help me about it." 

"A good work to get you to a ball! Is the child 
mad?" 

"No, she is not mad — but she may go mad, 
if people don't take care. She is tired to death 
of—" 

"Of herself, I suppose," he interrupted, "and no 
wonder." 

"Do you think my life amusing?" 

"Were you sent into the world on purpose to 
amuse yourself?" 

"Certainly not, as far as I can see. Don't be 
angry with me. Father Lifford, do you know that for 
once I do not want to quarrel with you?" ♦ 

"That is extraordinary. What has caused this 
change?" 

"Why, sometimes I get a little frightened about 
myself. I am afraid of getting to hate everybody." 

"It is on your knees you should get rid of that 
feeling, my child." 

"I think I had better be a nun, Fatli^i:" 
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"What? you a nun! Alas for the convent that re- 
ceived you!" 

"What is that other card there near the sugar- 
basin?" 

"This? — It is the same piece of nonsense as the 

other. These good foolish people have invited we." 

"How civil they are; O how I wish we were all 
more like other people." 

"Like what people?" 

"I will. not tell you, you would be shocked." 

"You are not generally afraid of shocking me." 

"But what I mean to say is this. Mamma is so 
good that she is not like other people." 

"Do you wish she were less good?". 

"No, but I wish she were not always ill and in 
pain." He sighed and said in a low voice, "It is 
God's wm." 

"But it is not His will that papa should be so 
proud, and so harsh." 

"How dare you speaktin that way of your father? 
You deserve to be treated harshly, you are a rebel- 
lious and undutiful child." 

"There is an end of it! Always met with that. 
Always told that I am wrong and others right. Well 
— this cannot last for ever. Some day or other I 
must take my own fate in my own hands, and then — " 
This was said to herself, but even mentally she did 
not finish her sentence but hurried away to her 
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usual refuge, a large deserted library, which she called 
her den. 

It was a lofty room in bad repair; cobwebs lay 
undisturbed against the angles of the ceiling, and the 
panels of the door; dead flies and torpid butterflies 
were strewn on the broad window-seats, two immense 
globes stood between the windows, and books covered 
with dust lined the shelves of the tarnished gold and 
white bookcases; a gigantic map of the county hung 
over the chimney. It was a dull desolate-looking room, 
but yet Gertrude liked it, and had spent in it some of 
the pleasantest hours of her life. There were neither 
chairs nor tables in it, but plenty of space and light. 
She could walk there with that rapid pace which re- 
lieves the mind when over-excited. She could take 
down a volume from the aforesaid bookcase, and sit 
for hours on one of the window -seats, alternately 
reading and gazing on the sky and the careering clouds; 
or watching with interest the struggles of a fly in some 
spider's web, or the resuscitation of a paralysed moth, 
on which a ray of sunshine might have accidentally 
fallen. 

They are strange things — those long solitary 
hours in early youth — nothing like them exists later 
in life. There is such ceaseless thought about self, 
with such small self-knowledge; such intense thinking, 
with so little reflection; such abstraction of mind, with 
such sensibility to outward impressions; such world- 
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liness in the visions which the mind frames for itself, 
such utter disinterestedness in the sacrifices it contem- 
plates. Time is wasted with spendthrift prodigality; 
hopes erected on the most flimsy foundations; and in 
the magic glass in which these imaginary shapes are 
reflected, everything assumes a form and a colouring 
widely differing from reality. 

There was a store of unemployed energy in Ger- 
trude's character which should have spent itself in 
action. Unfortunately, her present duties were all of 
a passive nature. No labour or exertions were called 
forth, only the silent endurance of privation. Father 
Liffbrd had once attempted to make her visit the poor, 
and teach in the school which he had established, and 
she had entered on these occupations with eagerness 
and delight. They were beginning to tell beneficially 
on her character, when, suddenly, on some frivolous 
pretext of a fever in the neighbourhood but really 
from a wayward and inconsistent exercise of power, 
her father interfered, and desired that she should no 
more visit the school and the cottages, though he neither 
knew nor cared that she wandered about the lanes, 
and in and out of Stonehouseleigh , only accompanied 
by her maid. Father Liffbrd told her, indeed, that 
there was more merit in obedience than in exertion, 
— in sacrifice than in labour; but the vent which would 
have been afforded for the flame which was smoulder- 
ing under a heavy load of ennui was thus at once 
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stopped up, and Gertrude fell back on her own thoughts, 
her desultory reading, and her dangerous habit of 
dreaming life away. She spent it in repinings at her 
fate, and murmurs against her father. These feelings 
fermented, as it were, in her heart during solitary 
hours, and when she appeared at meals, there was a 
dark resentful expression in her eyes, and a heavy cloud 
on her brow. The next day her mother sent for her. 
She was better than usual. The weather had changed, 
a south-westerly wind was breathing its sweet influence 
over the face of Nature, and through the open window 
there came a smell of flowers. The couch of the in- 
valid had been moved near to that window, and — 
propped up by pillows — she lay with closed eyes 
and hands joined together, enjoying the perfumed air 
that played on her pale cheek. She did not hear her 
daughter come in, and remained motionless and ab- 
stracted, while Gertrude took a low stool, and placing 
it between the couch and the window, sat down with 
her face buried in her hands, and feeling the singular 
repose of that scene operating strangely on her mind. 
Not that it soothed her: on the contrary, she felt ex- 
cited; but for the first time began to wonder over her 
mother's fate, and to ask herself if she had ever had 
any of the thoughts that worked in her own brain, — 
any of the feelings that stirred her own heart so often. 
She raised her head and gazed on that mother's 
face, and for the first time saw that it was beautiful, 
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and like her own. And she knew her own was so — 
too well she knew it. She thought, as if it were for 
the first time, that she was that mother's child, — that 
the same blood ran in their veins — that their features 
were formed in the same mou,ld. Were their hearts 
so unlike? — were their minds so dissimilar? — had 
the iron hand of suffering crushed the power of emo- 
tion where once it. might have existed? — or were 
other hearts unlike her own? — had her mother never 
felt a wish beyond that couch, to which since she could 
first remember her she had been nailed? — had her 
eyes never sparkled with anger or with joy, or her 
lips never uttered any but the short broken sentences 
that fell from them now? "O mother, mother, were 
you ever young, ever thoughtless, ever rebellious like 
me? — had you ever longings for earth's happiness as 
you now have for Heaven's bliss." 

These words were, uttered in the faintest whisper, 
but the last words reached Mrs. Lifford's ear, and she 
opened her eyes and smiled, which was a rare thing 
for her to do. "Heaven!"^ she said slowly, "Heaven 
is a long time coming." Then rousing herself as from 
a dream, she put out her hand, and made Gertrude a 
sign to come nearer to her. She gazed on her face, 
and it seemed as if she also was reading new things 
in her child's countenance and was startled at what 
she saw there, for she looked at her with a kind of 
anxious questioning expression. Gertrude turned away 
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and said, "You are much better to-day, Mamma; I 
never saw you look so well, — you have quite a co- 
lour." Her mother smiled mournfully; she felt the red 
spots glowing in her cheek, and knew that they were 
burning with disease, not with health. But increasing 
fever gave her more strength than usual, and for once 
she seemed inclined to speak, but was so unused to 
hold any conversation with her daughter beyond a few 
words of endearment, that she did nothing but press 
her hand and call her names of fondness in Spanish, 
— till, suddenly rousing herself, and leaning on her 
elbow, she said, "Gertrude, you are very happy, I 
hope?" 

Gertrude grew critnson, hid her face in her hands, 
and hot tears came struggling through her fingers. 
Now was the moment to speak and enlist her mother 
on her side, but there was that in her nature which 
made her prone to resist and slow to complain. How- 
ever, after an instant's struggle with herself she said, 
"Mamma, I remember that twelve years ago I had 
such a wish for a wax-doll, that I lay awake at nights 
thinking of it, and cried whenever I passed the shop 
wherer it stood. But I would not ask to have it, from 
a proud angry feeling that no one had ever thought 
of making me a present of a doll. I told Father Lif- 
ford of this feeling of anger, and he bade me go di- 
rectlji to you and ask for the doll. I did not like to 
do so, but was obliged to obey. Just now I felt vexed 
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that you could ask if I was happy, and I could not 
bear to speak and say that I am not. But I wiU speak 
thev truth — I am not at all happy." 

« 

"No!" ejaculated the mother, "not happy with 
youth and health, and life before thee? O my child, 
that I could teach thee to be happy!" After a pause 
she added with touching earnestness, and with her hand 
on her forehead, "But there is so much confusion there 

— here in my heart I feel it all. God knows what I 
would say — O my God, teach my child what is hap- 
piness." Again she paused, and then with a faint 
smile said, "What would make thee happy, Gertrude? 

— Not a w^x-doll now?" Gertrude put her mouth 
close to her mother's ear, as if afraid of being over- 
heard, and whispered, "To go to the breakfaet at 
Woodlands Would make me happy; I have set my heart 
upon it, as much as ever I did as a child on a wax- 
doll." Mrs. Lifford looked surprised and puzzled; she 
held her temples in her hands as if collecting her 
thoughts. 

"A breakfast, darling! But who could take thee 
there? My Gertrude, it is impossible." 

"Mamma, they have asked Father Lifford — per- 
suade him to go and to take me." The boldness * of 
this scheme struck her mother silent with astonish- 
ment: she shook her head, but Gertrude went oa, 

"Mamma, I must have some change — some amuse- 
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ment. I cannot bear the life I lead any longer; I am 
sure that papa hates me." 

"O child, child, down upon thy knees, and ask to 
be forgiven for such a thought! Pray^ p^ciy^ there is 
no safety against such thoughts except in prayer. But 
what has thy father done to thee? How dreadful!" 
She made the sign of the cross on her daughter's fore- 
head, and sighed deeply. 

"Do not look so frightened, Mamma. I did not 
say I hated him. O Heaven forbid! and perhaps I am 
wrong, and he does not hate me; but that he does not 
care for me is certain — nobody does but you, Mamma 
— you do, perhaps. I have not always thought so, 
but somehow or other I have felt to-day as if you did." 

"Hast thou then really supposed that thy mother? 
. . . . O my long and bitter sufferings, my palsied limbs, 
my dim and confused memory, my faltering tongue, 
have you indeed done this? It was just, — it was 
right; but now I thank thee, O my God, that the veil 
has been lifted, — that she has had a glimpse into the 
heart that beats under the load that it must bear, aye, 
and loves to bear!" she exclaimed with increasing 
energy, and talking in Spanish, which she always did 
when strongly excited. She fell back exhausted, and 
a paroxysm of pain ensuing, Gertrude was obliged to 
call the maid who usually attended her mother, and 
to leave her to her care. 

The next day Mrs. Lifford was somewhat better 
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again, but she did not send for her daughter. She 
employed that interval of ease in two conversations, 
the first of which was with Father Lifford. When he 
sat down by her couch, and was preparing as usual to 
read to her out of a Spanish book of devotion, she 
put her hand on his arm and said, "I have something 
to say to you. Father." He removed his spectacles, 
took a pinch of snufF, and put himself in a listening 
attitude. "There is something I have to ask you, that 
I have some hope that you will do for me, even though 
you may dislike it very much." He looked up quickly, 
and she continued, "I am anxious about Gertrude." 

"So am I," he gruffly ejaculated. 

"She is not happy. The life she leads is a dull 
one for a young girl — you know it is. Father^* she 
added earnestly, as he knit his brows and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"I don't say it is gay, but what's the use of talk- 
ing. There is nothing to be done. It will be better, 
I suppose, when Edgar comes home." 

"She has set her heart upon going to this f^te, 
this breakfast at Woodlands. That young heart of 
hers will overflow with bitterness, if she is always re- 
fused every amusement, every pleasure which her ima- 
gination paints to her in glowing colours, and mine 
aches, dear Father, when I think of my helpless state, 
— my utter incapacity — " 

"Come, come; don't complain. You have borne 
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your sufferings well hitherto. Do not let this foolish 
girl's fancies make you repine at God's will." 

"Heaven forbid that I should murmur! But when 
I am able to think, — when an interval in my suffer* 
ings gives me time for reflection, then I become anxious 
about the future character, and the probable fate of 
my child, and I tremble as I muse on it. Authority 
will do nothing with her; coldness and indifference still 
less: her heart must be softened — worked upon — 
and won, — and you must do this." 

"I must do it! — A right proper instrument you 
have fixed upon, indeed, for the purpose; a cross and 
crabbed old man like me!" 

"O Father, Father, belie not your own heart." 

'^on't talk to me of my heart. I have a conscience, 
I hope, and a soul to save, — but a heart that is to 
win hearts, phoo, phoo, that is all nonsense! Send for 
the child yourself — give her now and then a mother's 
kiss, and leave me to teach her her duty, — that is my 
business , and I wilk attend to it." 

"Are you going to refuse me the first favour I 
have ever asked of you?" 

"But in the name of patience what is it?" 

"Something that you will at first protest you will 
never do; that you will think ridiculous, and even 
wrong, perhaps — " 

"You are going to ask me to do something wrong] 
What has come over you?" 
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"It may seem wrong at first sight; but depend 
upon it, dear Father, there may be more merit in it 
than in your noblest actions, — in your greatest 
austerities." 

"I don't know what you mean by austerities — 
1 never do noble actions. I don't know what you 
are talking about. I never knew you so foolish be- 
fore!" 

"Listen to me, I entreat you, and do not be too 
much startled. You must go to this breakfast at 
Woodlands, and take Gertrude there." 

"O now I must send for the doctor. You had 
better ring for a composing draught*, my dear child. 
You are not yourself." 

"I never was so much myself; my thoughti and 
my mind are clearer than usual. I have reflected 
deeply; something, must be done to change the current 
of that child's feelings, — to soften her heart, — to 
make her see that we understand her." 

"It is very easy to understand her. She is a 
headstrong girl, who has set her foolish heart on a 
piece of worldly dissipation and vanity, and you are a 
foolish mother, bent on indulging her." 

"Father, you Jcnow me, — you know where, with 
all its faults, its weakness, its past infidelities, its pre- 
sent unfaithfulness to grace, — you know where my 
lieart, and its hopes and its afiections are set. He 
whom I should have loved alone, — He who had 
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claimed me from my infancy, and whose consecrated 
spouse I should have been, — He whom I forsook in 
an instant of infatuation, but who mercifully appointed 
me a fate which has been a continual safeguard from 
the world I had rashly sought, and a school in which 
to learn the lesson he assigns me, — He knows that 
could I place my child in His everlasting arms at 
once and for ever, safe upon earth and on her way to 
Heaven, my soul would be at peace. Or if that high 
vocation was denied, could I see her useful and con- 
tented in a home of her own, no worldly pleasures or 
advantages would I covet for her. I care not that 
the eyes of men should look on her rare beauty, that 
jewels should gleam on her brow, or her eyes win the 
love and admiration of crowds. I want no riches for 
her — no greatness — no splendour, but peace of 
heart and gentleness of spirit, — the love of God, and 
of man." 

"And is* this — what do you call this thing? — 
this breakfast at Woodlands to bring her to this 
blessed state of mind?" 

"You must think me absurd; but have patience 
with me, — bear with me, I am so helpless — so 
weak; but I have thought much about this, — I have 
asked myself if to send her for once into a new and 
exciting scene, which might make her home appear to 
her even more dull than before, and increase her 
desire to visit such again, was either wise or prudent^ 
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and the answer my conscience has given me is this: 
— 'Did she not long for the pleasures which have 
hitherto been denied her? Did not she picture to her- 
self in glowing colours the enjoyments she is debar- 
red from?' Heaven forbid that I should thrust them 
upon her! But I know that she does long for them, 
and that her spirit rebels against the forced seclusion 
of her life. The light of worldly amusements cannot 
be so injurious to a young mind, as the exaggerated 
pictures which it dreams of them. We cannot make 
her existence agreeable at home, you know it but too 
well. Sickness and suffering are bad companions for 
a child, and though God in his boundless mercy has 
opened to me sources of bliss which make me sometimes 
exclaim in the words of a French writer, "«/<? souffre a 
en mourir, et cependant ma vie est un Paradis anticipe\'* 
I ca^not expect that young heart at once to under- 
stand what the experience of life — and a life of 
singular trials — has by slow degree!^ led me to 
feel." 

Mrs. Lifford threw herself back on her pillow ex- 
hausted, but soon rousing herself again, continued: 
"If I obtain for Gertrude the fulfilment of her wish,, 
she will see a mark of affection in this effort; but she 
does not know what it costs me, for I must obtain it 
from one — O Father, not yet entirely subdued is 
this proud heart of mine. It is so painful to ask km 
anything I" 
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"Like mother, like child," the old man gravely 
said. 

"O do not say that — do not say that!" she 
cried. "Let me not think that she too will have to 
pass through a fiery trial on her way to peace and 
joy. That grace must force its way into her heart 
through the breach anguish opens, and over the 
scattered ruins of every earthly affection. But 
you will grant my prayer — you will go to Wood- 
lands." 

Father Lifford moved uneasily in his chair, again 
took snuff, and then — like a man who brings out 
his words under the influence of the rack or the thumb- 
screw — he said, "My dear child, I am not come to 
my present age, or have read good books all my life, 
without learning that to do what one hates is better 
than to please one's self. I also know that a good sort 
of woman like you may better understand foolish 
young girls* than an old man like me; so that, for 
aught I know, you may be right and I may be wrong. 
I also hope that I have no fear of ridicule, and if you 
like to expose yourself to it by sending a young lady 
into the world in the charge of an old priest, it may 
be a wholesome mortification for the young lady and 
for the old priest: so you may please yourself about 
it. If her father gives his permission, I will drive to 
this place with your daughter. I will sit like an old 
bear in a corner of the grounds; and when she has 

Lady-Bird, I, V^ 
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derived from tlie entertainment all tlie benefits you 
anticipate, or when it comes to a natural end — which 
I presume such things do — I will bring her home 
again; but only be prepared for the impression it will 
create that the girl's parents are fools, and the old 
man a greater fool than them: but, as I said before, I 
don't care — it will be as good a mortification as any 
other." 

"I know that it will be a mortification to you; 
but as to its being ridiculous I cannot agree with you. 
You are Mr. Liffbrd's uncle — Gertrude's nearest re- 
lation. There is nothing unbecoming in an ecclesiastic 
going occasionally into society, and who would watch 
over my child with so paternal an eye?" 

"Tush, tush! Don't talk to me of paternal eyes, 
or any of that nonsense. I shall not watch her at all. 
I will see she gets there — and if I can, that she 
comes back; but nothing else will I undertake — and 
this, remember, I will only do once." 

"She wiU make acquaintances, and may have here- 
after opportunities of going out with others." 

"Much good it will do her," he murmured be- 
tween his teeth. 

"You do see something true in what I have said?" 

"I see you mean well, and I am not sure enough 
that you are wrong to oppose you; it may be for the 
best, and so let nothing more be said about it. It *s 
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of no use to hold under a man's nose the physic he 
is to take." 

Late that day, when Mr. Lifibrd paid his accus- 
tomed visit to his wife, instead of the few common- 
place sentences which were hahitually exchanged be- 
tween them, a scene took place such as had not oc- 
curred for years. The pent-up sufferings of a woman's 
heart found vent in that hour. Strange, that the 
question of a girl's going to a breakfast or not should 
have called up the expression of a sorrow, of a pas- 
sionate emotion, of something bordering on resent- 
ment, which had remained silent for years. Mrs. Lif- 
ford, soon after her marriage, had understood her fate, 
and quietly accepted it — at times almost rejoiced in 
it. She had done violence to her conscience by marry- 
ing. Her will had first been over-ruled by that of 
her relations. The heart, which had clearly recognised 
its vocation to a different and higher destiny, had — 
half in weakness, half under a transient impression 
wrought on her fancy — surrendered itself to an 
earthly love; and when, after a few months of some- 
thing which she supposed must be happiness — but 
scarcely felt to be so — she suddenly awoke to the 
conviction of her husband's utter indifference, and ac- 
cidentally discovered that the little affection his nature 
was susceptible of had been previously expended on 

another, that it was out of vanity alone that he had 
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married her, that the memory of his first love oc- 
cupied the only spot in his heart which was open to 
anything like feeling, and that indifference to herself 
was gradually changing into aversion — she ex- 
perienced a strange sensation, in which something like 
satisfaction was combined with grief and shame. Per- 
haps it had a kind of affinity with the sort of relief 
which a criminal feels when his guilt is discovered, 
and the necessity for concealment is at an end. She 
had not gained the earthly happiness she had sought 
by doing violence to her convictions, and it was a 
kind of relief to her to find the hand of God upon her 
still, even in the form of chastisement. When its 
weight grew heavier, and pain and solitude became 
her portion, still more distinctly did this feeling rise 
in her mind. Hers was no common destiny, and no 
common love had ordained it. Deep, fervent, intense 
expressions of gratitude had been poured forth from 
that lonely couch during long vigils of pain, and days 
of incessant suffering, for a fate which had in some 
sense restored to her the vocation she had lost; but 
in a woman's heart — although grace may master, 
sway, rule, and direct it, though it opens to her a 
world of bliss which throws human happiness at an 
immeasurable distance — there remains (except in the 
case of saints) something of infirmity, something of 
self-pity, something which is neither a wish nor a 
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regret, but which looks like them at moments, and 
would appear so to those who do not readily com- 
prehend the mysteries of the human heart. 

And so it was in that hour; that pale dying wo- 
man (for dying she was, although months and even 
years might yet elapse before her death) could look 
upon the cold, handsome, unexpressive face of her 
husband, and think how he had slighted, neglected, 
and injured her, and not feel one touch of resentment 
or of regret, — day after day she had done so. It was 
her daily meditation, after his short formal visits to 
her, how wonderful God's ways had been with her, 
how by His divine art He had turned the transient 
joys she had snatched at into pangs , which had proved 
so many stepping-stones from the earth which they 
obscured to the Heaven which they disclosed. But 
this day, when she endeavoured to find the way. to 
his heart in behalf of her daughter and found its 
avenues impenetrably closed, — when in answer to 
her pleadings for a permission, which was all she 
wanted, that Gertrude should occasionally have some 
little change and variety in her life, and, in particular, 

• 

that he would allow the carriage to take her and 
Father Liiford to Woodlands on the day of the break- 
fast, he returned a short negative, and even sneered 
at the consent which his uncle had given to the mo- 
ther's request, then that mother did not look at him 
cabnly. There was no anger in her face, but an in- 
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tense feeling of some kind. With her hands clasped 
and her cheeks burning with excitement she reiterated 
her request. When he turned away as if weary of 
the subject, and prepared to leave the room, she spoke 
to him with a voice and in a manner that obliged him 
to turn back and to listen. What she scdd cannot 
easily be written; what she felt not many could under- 
stand. That she gained her point some might wonder 
at, who do not know what an unexpected burst of 
passionate emotion can effect on the coldest and hardest 
hearts, when it takes them by surprise. Her sentences 
were broken, her words strange and abrupt, her coun- 
tenance somewhat wild; for such excitement was too 
powerful for so feeble a frame. When her husband — 
half afraid, perhaps, of making her dangerously ill by 
opposition, disturbed if not touched by her allusions 
to the past, with not enough affection for his daughter 
to make him consider the subject as it concerned her 
welfare — gave the desired permission as he would 
have ungraciously granted a hoHday to his groom, she 
sighed deeply, and when the door -^as shut upon him, 
turned her face towards the wall and wept bitterly. 

How little persons know, and especially young 
persons, of the trials of others! How they will exact, 
and then not appreciate what has, perhaps, been ef- 
fected at an amount of anxiety and of pain which they 
do not dream of. Balzac,, in his powerful tale "Eu- 
genie Grandet," shows one the struggles, the anxieties, 
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the art, the passionate solicitude with which the 
miser's daughter procures the few little common-place 
comforts with which she supplies the orphan cousin, 
who has come to reside under her father's roof, — the 
spoilt and now forsaken child of fortune, who uses 
without noticing, or squanders without enjoying what 
she has purchased or begged in fear and trembling, 
what she has obtained at the price of scenes which 
have made her heart quail and her cheek blanch. And 
the picture is true to the life; every day it is ex- 
emplified in domestic life. Secret acts of heroism are 
performed which look so easy and common-place, that 
no one would guess the secret prayers, the previous 
struggles, the amount of resolution they have required; 
and they pass by without comment and without praise. 
When Mrs. Lifford told her daughter that she was 
to go to the Woodlands' breakfast, the girl's eyes 
sparkled with delight, and she fondly kissed her mo- 
ther; but if she had guessed what that mother had 
suffered the day before to open to her that prospect 
of amusement, there would doubtless have been some- 
thing more gentle in her voice, and more tender in 
her kiss: but to know it she must have learnt what it 
was better for her not to learn, and have understood 
what she will one day, perhaps, too well under- 
stand, — her mother's fate, and her father's character. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"And then I met with one 
Who was my fate ; he saw me and I knew 
'T was love that like swift lightening darted through 
My spirit; ere I thought, my heart was won 
Spell-boaud to his, for ever and for ever." 

So many chapters in novels begin with descrip- 
tions of beautiful days that it seems useless to add 
another to those already written by abler painters in 
words; but to speak of floweri^, of birds, of blue sky, 
and of sunshine, — of fleecy clouds and soft breezes, 
at certain times and on certain occasions, has its use, 
however hackneyed these expressions may be. It is 
to the mind what the recitative in an Italian opera is 
to the ear, or a frame to a painting. It brings the 
thoughts into tune; it calls up a variety of pictures, 
differing according to the imagination of the reader — 
to the scenes with which his memory is stored — to 
the impressions of which he is susceptible. "The day 
was beautiful." — Has not every one at once, before 
his eyes, some picture that appeals to his feelings or 
his fancy, that suggests a train of remembrances, that 
' brings tears into his eyes, or a smile on his lips? 

The day was beautiful on which Gertrude Lifford 
opened her window to examine the aspect of the sky, 
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and ascertain that it did not threaten to 'interfere with 
what she called her first day of pleasure. No such 
shade marred the face of the heaven. It was fair and 
* bright, and hazy in the distance — an autumnal English 
sky — and even the flat extent of the park looked less 
ugly than usual, as it showed its green surface in the 
light of the early morning. Gertrude was satisfied, 
hut her excited spirits would not suffer her to sit still. 
The hours seemed interminably long till she could 
reasonably begin to dress. Her dress had been a 
source of great anxiety to her; and as Madame de 
Stael was heard to say that she would have been 
willing to barter all her literary successes for the 
gratification of experiencing for a single day the plea- 
sure of being beautiful , so Gertrude would almost have 
given up her beauty for the sake of knowing that she 
would be dressed like other people, — for the assurance 
of not appearing old-fashioned and ridiculous: for be-* 
tween her mother, who had not been out anywhere 
for years, and never but in Spain, and the milliner at 
Stonehouseleigh, whose knowledge of the fashions was 
limited, she felt great apprehensions as to the result. 

But she need not have done so; she was not dressed 
like other people certainly, but if vanity were the cause 
of her uneasiness she might have been content. A piece 
of fine rare Indian muslin delicately embroidered in 
white — which had made part of her mother's trous- 
seau, and had never been made up — was now turned 
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into a gown for her. A magnificent mantilla of old 
Spanish lace was her shawl, A Leghorn straw-hat 
with a wreath of poppies and corn-flowers, which, 
with the skill in such handiwork acquired in a con- 
vent, Mrs. Lifford had made for her, and a chain of 
elaborately carved coral going twice round her neck, 
completed her attire. When she went into her mother's 
room she found her sitting up on her fiouch, with 
various cases of antique'workmanship smelling of foreign 
perfumes by her side. From one she took out some 
diamond rings, from another a pair of bracelets of a 
curious Moorish shape, which she put on her fingers 
and her wrists. Then she gave her a fan with highly 
finished paintings and richly ornamented handle, and 
showed her how to hold it. Then she bade her go to 
the foot of the couch that she might look at her; and 
as she stood there in all her picturesque beauty, with 
her youth and her brilliant dress, and the exultation 
in her eyes, she seemed a strange vision in that chapel- 
like room so full of holy pictures and religious orna- 
ments, so dark for the sake of its sufiering inmate, so 
silent and so still, that those who entered it instinc- 
tively lowered their voices, and trod lightly on the soft 
carpet. 

"Gertrude," said her mother, fixing her eyes on 
her daughter's face, "The world is not happiness." 
"Perhaps not. Mamma, but it is pleasure." 
"I too went to a ball once, and I carried that fan 
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in mj hand. It is a long time ago. It was at the 
time of my sister's marriage. She has died since. 
Her name was Assunta. Strange, was it not? Mine 
is Angustia. I am glad they did not call you so, 
Gertrude." 

"Yes, dearest Mamma; see how well I use my fan. 
May I dance. Mamma?" 

"Dearest, you have never learnt; you do not know 
how." 

"I did not know how to do this a moment ago," 
she answered, playing again with the fan in thef true 
Spanish fashion, and then coming round to her mo- 
ther's side she bent over her fondly, and said, "To- 
morrow I shall tell you if the world has been pleasure 
to me. Do be well to-morrow. Mamma; you are much 
better than you were. There was a time when you 
could not have exerted yourself as much as you have 
done lately." 

"Heaven bless thee!" was her mother's only an- 
swer. 

"The carriage is at the door," the maid whispered. 

"Mamma, must I say good-bye to papa?" 

Mrs.. Lifford winced, as it were, at the question, 
looked at her daughter, and seemed to hesitate. "Yes," 
she said at last. "Yes; come this way first; let ma 
arrange those two curls that are straying on thy neck. 
Throw thy head a little back, and take these orange* 
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blossoms with thee. That will do; go to him, — he 
may remember the buU-iight at Seville." 

"ShaU I ask him if he does?" 

" O no, no ! " the mother answered, with a shudder, 
and with another kiss dismissed her child. 

Into a room nearly as sombre as the one she had 
left, but with nothing in it to please the eye or the 
feelings, that vision of youth and beauty walked. In 
the attitude her mother had placed her in, with the 
weapons she had armed her with, into her father's 
presQpce she went, with a lighter step and a more conr 
fiding spirit than usual. He looked up from the table 
where he was examining some accounts, and said in a 
tone of annoyance, 

"What do you want?" 

"Nothing," she answered, in a faint voice. 

"Then why do you come here?" 

"I really don't know." 

"It would be better, in that case, not to inter- 
rupt me." 

"I will not do so again," she said, and left the 
room. 

A servant met her at the door, and told her that 
her uncle was in the carriage. She hastened after 
him, jumped into the heavy, old-fashioned coach, and 
slowly and steadily they proceeded to Woodlands. 

Father Lifford was making a great effort, — a real 
sacrifice — in thus putting himself out of the way, in 
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going out of all his usual habits, and amongst strangers. 
It was an act of true kindness; but his nature was too 
stiff to ni,ould itself easily to such an effort. He could 
do such a thing because on the whole he thought it 
right, though at the same time he did not feel quite 
sure of it. That uncertainty, not as to his good in- 
tentions, but as to the wisdom of his unselfishness, 
gave him a certain degree of uneasiness which added 
to his intense dislike of the whole affair. He had 
ensconced himself in the corner of the coach, and 
fenced himself round with newspapers and books, as 
if he were about to take a long journey. First he said 
his office, which lasted a quarter of an hour, and then 
took up a newspaper, and then another, without turn- 
ing round or speaking. He did not like a draught, 
and only one of the windows was let down. Gertrude, 
who found it hot, changed her place to the one op- 
posite, so as to get the air which blew from the south- 
west. It fanned her cheek, and disarranged her hair, 
which did not signify, for it curled of itself; and taking 
off her bonnet, she drew over her head the hood of her 
mantilla. Father Lifford accidentally looked up from 
his newspaper, and the frown on his brow at that mo- 
ment relaxed a little. For some time she was not 
conscious that he was looking at her, but was busily 
employed in twisting her coral chain into twenty dif- 
ferent shapes. The old man seemed to dwell on thoughts 
which her face and her dress had suggested to him; 
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and when she observed that he was watching her, and 
said gently, "I am so much obliged to you, Father 
Liflford," and he answered "Poor little fool!" there 
was in his manner what she felt to be kindness. 

When they arrived at the lodge, and drove through 
the park, the sight of tents decorated with flags and 
streamers met their eyes, and the sound of a band of 
music was heard in the distance. Other carriages — 
less heavy and stately than theirs — rapidly passed 
them, and the whole scene was bright and animated 
in the extreme. Woodlands was not a very fine place, 
there was nothing particularly picturesque about its 
scenery, but on a fine sunny day like the present one, 
it had enough of the beauty which belongs to most 
English country places to appear to advantage, espe- 
cially as art and decoration had been profusely em- 
ployed to give brilliancy to the aspect of the well laid 
out gardens, and the large cheerful rooms, which were 
almost as gay with flowers as the parterre. 

Neither Father Liffbrd nor Gertrude were shy, but 
both were doubtless uncomfortable when (their names 
having been shouted from the bottom of the staircase) 
they entered the drawing-room where Mrs. Apley was 
receiving her guests — he from an intense aversion 
to the whole proceeding, and she from a consciousness 
that their appearance might excite surprise. She did 
not feel sure that her dress was not very peculiar. 
She had cast a quick glance at some of the women 
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who had arrived at the same tune as herself, and it 
seemed to her that somehow they looked very diffe- 
rent, and so they certainly did. A young antelope 
turned into the midst of a herd of English cows would 
not have presented a greater contrast than did the 
Spanish -looking girl amongst the tribe of fair-haired 
and pink-cheeked young ladies that filled the room. 
Father Lifford was too well bred not to be civil, how- 
ever cross he might feel, and he said a few words to 
Mrs. Apley in a tone that did not betray how much 
he wished himself anywhere but where he was, and 
said something about his niece's ill health, but no- 
thing about her husband's non-appearance; which all 
did equally well, for Mrs. Apley was rather deaf and 
very absent, and so replied with a sweet smile that 
she was truly glad to hear it, and as this was evidently 
kindly meant, it also perfectly answered its purpose. 

As soon as she could, Gertrude passed into the 
next room and stood leaning against the wall, looking 
about her. The noise as well as the sight of a crowd- 
ed room was new and strange to her. It surprises 
people who notice it for the first time to observe what 
a business talking is. Young people who have never 
been in society as children, and only heard of the 
amusements of grown up people, can imagine what is 
the pleasure of a ball, a concert, or a play, but to 
stand for hours talking as fast or listening as patiently 
as possible to persons , many if not most of them 
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neither agreeable nor amusing (for so they hear the 
great majority* of the human race deemed by those 
who make society the business of their lives) should 
be either a great pleasure or a great duty strikes them 
as incomprehensible, or that it should be done at all, 
if it is neither the one nor the other, still more so. 
It is even strange to those who have been used to it 
all their lives, when they begin to analyse the subject; 
just as when we meditate on the intellectual process 
through which we read, write, or play on an instru- 
ment. We wonder over and could almost admire 
ourselves for it, if we did not remember in time that 
a child at a village school can do the same. No, 
society is sometimes a duty, sometimes a pleasure, but 
more generally the gratification of an instinct which 
requires it even when it has ceased to aflford enjoy- 
ment. It is almost indispensable to those who are 
not exclusively engrossed by other objects; it takes us 
out of ourselves, and that is an excursion which we 
all more or less like, till we have learnt to live on 
such terms with that odd creature Self^ as not to re- 
quire a frequent leave of absence from its tormenting 
companionship. 

Perhaps no one will so soon thoroughly under- 
stand as Gertrude the nature of that relief, no onfe 
may so soon appreciate as much that artificial means 
of killing time, but as yet she is only a looker on, 
and it seems unprofitable enough to watch the civil or 
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rade behaviour, the eager or listless manner, the too 
light or too heavy talk of the old young people or the 
young old people who congregate together in what by 
courtesy is called the world. By degrees she dis- 
tinguished two or three persons whose appearance in-r 
terested her, and soon Mrs. Apley came into the room 
where she was standing in patient contemplation of 
her fellow- creatures, and introduced some of them to 
her. Amongst others Ijer son, the hero of the day. 
For several years Gertrude had known him by sight, 
and had been conscious that he admired her. There 
had even been a sort of approach to acquaintance be- 
tween them. He had held a gate open for her, and 
once picked up something she had droipped and rode 
after her to restore it. He alluded to this in an agree- 
able manner, and entered into conversation with her 
in a way that made her feel herself immediately at 
her ease with him. She was not the least shy, although 
her eyes were so, and this contrast was piquant. Young 
Apley was amused by her remarks, and fascinated by 
her countenance. He had heard something of the 
peculiarities of her home, and knew how secluded had 
been her life. This excited his curiosity, and that — 
as well as his admiration of her beauty — made him 
long to know more of her, and when he was called 
fiway and obliged to attend to other people, he sent 
one of his sisters to make tJie civil to that pretty girl 
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with the corn-flowers in her hat. "She is such a 
duck," he whispered to Harriet Apley, who looked 
herself much more like that bird (not a popular one 
in his own character, but who stands in fashionable 
slang as the synonyme of charm) than the tall slim 
Gertrude , who would have looked somewhat con- 
temptuous had she overheard this expression of praise 
from her admirer's lips. 

She was a round pretty plump little creature, who 
had been out ever since she could speak. Wken asked 
at sixteen, if she was soon coming out, she laughed 
and said she had never been in. There was something 
in her pretty round- mouth and her merry round eyes 
that had gained her the name of Cherry, when she 
used to appear at dessert as "the picture of a child," 
and now that she was grown up Cherry was stiU 
rather attractive, though no longer reckoned the pic- 
ture or the "beau ideal" of anything. She was as 
civil as she could be to Gertrude, but soon got tired, 
for she thought talking to girls was very dull work. She 
was one of the people who speak of talking to woman, 
or talking to men, quite irrespectively of the merits or 
peculiarities of the individuals of each sex. The 
dullest man was (at a party at least) a more agreeable 
companion than the cleverest woman of her acquain- 
tance, and that not merely from a spirit of coquetry, 
though perhaps she was a coquette, nor from the 
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wish to be married, though perhaps she did wish it, 
but simply because — as she often said — one did 
not go into society to talk to women. 

Perhaps, if she had been into herself at any time 
of her life, she would have discovered the reason of 
this, but she was one of those whose self was always 
out of doors: not that she disagreed with it at home, 
but she had never attempted to commune with it there. 
Cherry had been watching for an opportunity of esca- 
ping from her present position, and was making inward 
comments on the impropriety of girls going out with- 
out a regular chaperon, or at least some acquain- 
tances that they could join, when the sound of music 
from the gallery relieved her from her difficulty. 

"I am sure you would like to hear the singing," 
she eagerly said, and naming the most famous singer 
of that time — one who joined to a wonderful voice 
the charm of a beautiful face and of an extraordinary 
genius — she led the way to a row of chairs not far 
from the pianoforte, and, after placing Gertrude there, 
in a few minutes slipped away with an easy conscience; 
and so she might as far as her new acquaintance was 
concerned, for the duet in the second act of Semiramide 
had begun. Both singers were perfect in their way, 
and Gertrude was soon wholly absorbed in the per- 
formance. 

Some kinds of music require an experienced ear to 

enjoy them and are not appreciated at the first V\a^\L\si"^^ 

W 
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but in this instance it was not so. It had an electric 
effect on one who had not been used to the magical 
charm of such singing; her cheeks flushed, her heart 
beat, and her eyes sparkled. The scene was altogether 
so novel; the crowd of faces surrounding her, — be- 
fore her .the great singer, in whose countenance and 
gestures the inspiration of genius and of passion was 
visible ; whose slight frame quivered under that power- 
ful emotion, — the words of defiance and of revenge 
hurled from one proud spirit to another, distinctly 
uttered and often reiterated, — the glorious harmony 
that embodied and accompanied them, all combined to 
work her up into a state of silent but oppressive ex- 
citement, which almost seemed to take away her breatji- 
While she drank in the sounds that thrilled through 
her being, she thought of Jier own destiny and asked 
herself what it would be. She successively wished to be a 
Queen or an Amazon, a singer or an actress, anything but 
what she was, anything that would give vent to the longing 
for power and for action which that spirited music awoke 
in her soul. Had she a voice that could win its way to 
a thousand hearts? Had she a mind wherewith to con- 
ceive, a pen wherewith to trace what might sway the 
impulse of minds without number? No, her spirit 
answered, no, it could not be. She was too young and 
too ignorant, too rash and too unstable for such hopes, 
for such tasks, for such stimulants as these. She must 
reign through other means, if reign she ever could. Sha 
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must sway hearts in another mode if to sway them she 
desired. How little did those placed at her side on 
that day guess the thoughts and the wishes, the pro- 
jects and the hopes, which were at work in her mind 
as she sat there in that concert-room, looking beautiful 
and shy, and hiding her mouth with her enamelled fan. 

In the. midst of her reverie she looked towards the 
door, and her eyes met those of Mark Apley fixed upon 
her in evident admiration. "Is not beauty powerP* 
she inwardly exclaimed; and felt it was, as his blue 
eyes paid homage to the shadowy beauty of her own. 
She felt it when he forced his way through the rows 
of chairs that stood between them, drawn on by the 
magnetism of her now downcast glance, and when he 
put into her hand a rose of great value, the only one 
of its kind that the conservatory contained. She felt 
it once again when the duet was over, and loud bursts 
of applause rose from the audience. "O how I like 
that sound," she exclaimed, "I had never heard it be- 
fore; why don't you applaud, you who can?" she added 
in a low voice, and with a smile that made Mark Apley 
clap his hands with an energy that the pure love of 
music had never before prompted. "Now," she said, 
"I must hear that again. You must get it repeated, 
that beautiful music which says, 'I will subdue you,' 
and which with the same notes answers 'I will not be 
subdued.' Go, make them sing it again." 

She laid her fan, with a pretty gesture of command, 
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not on but near his hand, and gave him a frown which 
enchanted him. A frown is a charming thing on a pretty 
face; it is seldom on any face an awful one. Look at 
the lines about the mouth: there will the young wife, 
or the husband who may have often frowned at each 
other in loving hours and lovers' quarrels, see the first 
expression of displeasure in the face whose frowns they 
have smilingly defied. Mark Apley rushed to the piano- 
forte, and obtained the repetition of the duet. Again 
Gertrude listened to it with delight, but now there was 
something perhaps more definite in her thoughts, and 
as she pulled to pieces the rare flower in her hand, she 
bViilt up a vision as bright as its petals. 

"See, you have destroyed it," he said, gathering 
up one of the rosy fragments from the floor. She put 
her little foot on the others, and said with a smile, 
"Regina e guerriera." 

"But you should be queen of flowers, and not wa 
with your subjects." 

"I would not if they swore allegiance to me; b 
this one was rebellious; it would not bend with( 
breaking." 

"You are inclined to be a tyrant, I think." 

A cloud passed over the beautiful face on whic 
was gazing, and she answered quickly, "No, Ilov 
tyrants; — but listen to what they are singing no' 
what is it?" 

But she would not let him answer, her fing( 
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on her lip, and her soul was on the wing. "Suivez- 
moi," the wild appeal to liberty in Guillaume Tell was 
drawing her on, as it were, into a world she knew not 
yet. It seemed a summons to something new and free, 
into which her spirit had not yet soared; and when it 
ended she murmured, "Oui, que je te suive;" and Mark, 
who was very pleasing, but not very wise, asked, 
"Who?" and she answered, "The inspiration of the 
moment," which he did not understand, but he thought 
her very clever as well as very lovely, and never had 
felt so fascinated by any one before. 

At that moment there was a movement amongst the 
singers and the audience. The principal performers 
left the immediate vicinity of the pianoforte, and Mrs. 
Apley went up to them, and said a few words, which 
were received with a gracious smile, and they placed 
themselves on a sofa, while through the door behind 
the pianoforte Maurice Redmond came in. He and 
Mary had been standing* in that door- way ever since 
the concert had begun, and he had not for a moment 
taken off his eyes from the spot where Gertrude had 
been sitting with Mark Apley. All eyes were now 
turned upon him, and hers amongst the numbe^. She 
saw that he was very pale, and with a rapid glance, 
perceived that Mary saw it also, and was looking as 
white as a sheet. He sat down at the pianoforte — 
there was an empty space between it and rows of people 
on every side. They were unusually silent at that mo- . 
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ment; nobody was near him — his nervousness increased 
— he was evidently not well. Drops of sweat were 
starting on his forehead. Mary's colour went and came; 
she could not go to him, of course, or stir from her 
place, but she grew paler every second, and pressed 
her hand tightly on her heart. His nervousness was 
becoming insurmountable, and the silence of the audience 
increased with their wonder that he did not begin. 
Both felt dreadfully alone in that crowd, and when he 
said in a low husky voice, "It is of no use, I cannot 
play," she. heard it and leant back against the wall 
with a faint giddy sensation at her heart. 

But a light step at that moment crossed the room, 
*and in an instant Gertrude was by his side. She put 
an open music-book on the desk to stand as it were 
between him and the audience; she gave him her 
smelling-bottle, and with a few of her gay words, and 
with a glance of her beautiful eyes, she revived him 
more than fresh air or a cordial could have done. It 
was what he wanted; she had done what she meant, 
and cared not then a straw that there were looks of 
astonishment, and whispered remarks going on in the 
room. The colour returned to his cheek; one look of 
ardent gratitude he turned upon her and said, "I can 
play now, Lady-Bird." She then went to Mary, stood 
by her in the door- way, and held her cold hand in 
hers, while he sounded a few preluding chords with 
an uncertain hand. They were both still afraid that 
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he would fail, but the fear was soon dissipated. It 
had been but a moment's depression — now he was 
more powerfully stimulated than he had ever been yet, 
and played far better than usual. He strained every* 
nerve, and his frame now quivered with excitement, 
as it had done before with agitation. But he did 
wonders under this influence, and the fastidious artists 
who were listening to him were astonished at the per- 
formance of one, who had never yet appeared in Lon- 
don or in Paris, and whose name was not yet much 
known , except in the towns of Italy where he had 
gained some reputation. They warmly applauded, and 
as they led the way the rest of the society joined in it. 
The delicate touch and profound sensibility with 
which he rung some changes on a German air, com- 
pleted his success. The beautiful Prima Donna's eyes 
filled with tears, and she praised him when he had 
finished, as artists love to be praised. Mark Apley 
and his sisters and other acquaintances also gathered 
around him; kind flattering words, and warm expres- 
sions of pleasure tv^ere buzzed about his ears, and 
his soul was satisfied. Yes, his soul, not his vanity. 
There is a joy in praise which has nothing to do 
with vd-nity. It is a species of sympathy which thos^ 
who possess genius in any line almost imperatively 
require. It is the breeze that fans the flame, the oil 
that feeds the lamp. Praise, when it is sincerely 
bestowed, and gratefully received, often produces a 
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kind of timid and humble happiness, as remote 
from vanity as a mother's exultation at her infant's 
beauty is diflferent from a haughty consciousness of 
her own. 

"Do you not feel proud of him, Mary?" Gertrude 
whispered as they too joined the group. 

"Too happy to be proud," and she looked at her 
with grateful eyes. . "O that those kind people," she 
continued, glancing at the Italian artists, "would now 
sing again. My selfish heart was so tight when they 
did so before, that it could not enjoy what would be 
now so delightful." 

" Ybwr selfish heart!" Gertrude exclaimed, with 
a smile. 

"Yes, selfish indeed; why think so exclusively of 
one's self?" and she looked at Maurice as if there was 
but one self between them. 

At that moment Mrs. Apley came up to Gertrude, 
and gave her a little note hastily written in pencil; 
it was from Father Lifford. Just after she had been 
placed in an unapproachable position in the music- 
room, he had received a message to the purport, that 
a dying person had sent for him soon after he had 
left home, and not a moment's time was to be lost 
in attending to it. He hastily requested Mrs. Apley 
kindly to take charge of Gertrude during the remainder 
of the day, — the only expedient he could think of, 
as the carriage had not been ordered till some hours 
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later, and he himself went off on foot to the cottage 
where he was wanted. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to Gertrude than this incident, as far as 
regarded her own prospect of amusement: the few 
hours before her appeared like a whole life of pleasure 
to be enjoyed ere the moment of departure should 
arrive. 

The concert was at an end, and it was now 
rumoured that dancing was soon to begin. Several 
young men were introduced to Gertrude by Miss Apley, 
and she was soon surrounded by a number of persons, 
bent on making themselves agreeable to her. She 
grew very animated, and talked a great deal. Very 
amusing she was, though many of the things she 
said would not bear repetition; but they were lively, 
original, quaint, and withal natural, for there was 
not a grain of affectation about her. Mark Apley 
hovered near her, and drank in the sweet poison of 
love , as if he had been a bee diving into a honey- 
suckle. How every moment her spirits rose, as she 
perceived that a glance of her eye could bring him 
back to her side, if for an instant he made an effort 
to attend to others! The music struck up. "Will 
you waltz with me. Miss Lifford?" 

The colour rushed into the rich olive tints of the 
Spanish girl's cheek. 

"I cannot waltz. I do not know how." 

"What! — have you never tried?" 



■I 
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"No, indeed. Do you think people dance at 
Lifford Grange?" 

"O but you will dance naturally, — I know you 
will, — just as your hair curls naturally. I see it 
does, for the wind, as it blows it about, only makes 
it curl the more. Those locks at the back of your 
head that have escaped from the plaits, — they were 
not meant to curl; confess it." 

"O nothing does what it ought with me," she 
answered; and seizing the two rebellious locks, she 
straightened them down as if to punish their wilful- 
ness, and then threw them back to wave and curl on 
her neck. "Go and dance, Mr. Apley; I will look 
on, and perhaps learn." 

"Come with me," he eagerly exclaimed; "there is 
no one in the gallery. I will teach you; it will be 
the work of a minute." 

lie gave her hia arm, and they flew, rather than 
walked, through the rooms into the one where the 
concert had taken place. On one of the window-seats 
Maurice was sitting in a lounging attitude. He gave 
a start when they entered the room, and sprung to 
his feet. Gertrude let go Mr. Apley's arm, and 
cried out, 

"Ah, there you are, — resting after your successes; 
enjoying your triumph." 

"Do you think he would play us a waltz?" Mark 
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said to her in a low voice. "It would make you learn 
twice as soon." 

"Maurice," she eagerly cried, "do play that Ger- 
man waltz that I used to like so much; Mr. Apley is 
going to teach me to waltz." 

"Is he?" Maurice coldly answered. "I do not 
know that I can remember what you want." 

"O but anything will do, — only make haste, 
because we have no time to lose." 

If there was anything imperious in her manner of 
saying this, it was only the wilfidness of a child that 
would not be contradicted by one who had always 
yielded to her slightest wishes; but susceptible as he 
was, it wounded him to the quick. He felt as if the 
world had already done its work with her, and that 
she spoke to him in a tone of offensive dictation. 
He flushed to the very temples as he sat down at the 
pianoforte, and began playing in a rapid and abyipt 
manner. It was not a gay tune, or else he played 
it strangely. She kept calling out to him now and 
then, "Not so fast," — or, "You are not playing so 
well as usual, Maurice!" — and he bit his lips almost 
through with vexation. 

And the truth was, he did not play well. There 
was an accompaniment that put him out singularly, — 
the noise of swift steps; the rustle of a muslin dress; 
the tone of a joyous laugh; the sound of two voices 
interchanging gay reproofs and instructions. Once 
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an exclamation — "0 stop, I am so giddy;" and 
the answer, "O no, no, don't stop." But the music 
ceased at once, and the musician darted up from his 
place, and rushed forward. What business had he 
to do so? He felt it, and turning back as suddenly, 
played a wild air of Strauss's with feverish vehemence, 
and then the waltz in Robert le Diable, which inter- 
mingles notes of despairing sweetness with the discords 
of hell. "That will do, Maurice — I thank you so 
much. I have learnt all I wanted." And away she 
went with her light step, her beautiful figure, her 
flashing eyes, and her unconsciousness of the pain she 
left behind her. 

"Come, Mary, have you had enough of this 
pleasure for to-day? Shall we steal away by the 
back door, find the pony chaise, and go home?" 
"Yes," she said, and put her arm in his, and soon 
thej were driving through fragrant fir woods, in the 
refreshing coolness of the evening. They did not 
talk of Woodlands, but he said he should like to go 
and shut himself up with her in some quiet retreat, 
where the sounds of the world would never reach 
them, where only Mary's voice would be heard — 
only Mary's love would be known. 

"Still your Italian plans," she answered with a 
smile. 

"O no, not Italy — some quiet English spot. I 
am tired of beauty — weary of admiring — sick of 
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efforts and struggles. Let me float down the stream 
hand in hand with you, Mary." 

"No, no! it is up, not down the stream that we 
must row. What has made you so faint-hearted, 
Maurice? Do you not remember those lines you used 
to repeat to me in London, when I pined much for 
the cottage and the country?" 

" Time , O life , ye were not made 
-For languid dreaming in the shade, 
Nor sinful hearts to moor all day 
By lily isle or grassy bay , 
Nor drink at noontide's balmy hours 
Sweet opiates from the meadow flowers." 

"O for a lily isle," he exclaimed, "or grassy bay; 
if such there are in life's river! Or an opiate that 
will send one to sleep on its shore!" 

"No, no, my dearest child, you must ply your oars 
with courage, even though it be against the tide; you 
must not lay them down while there is work to do." 

"Why do you call me child^ Mary?" 

"It is my fancy. I think there is something of a 
mother's love in my affection for you, and then it 
seems to give me a right to scold you sometimes." 

"You are an angel, Mary. How calm and sweet 
every thing is now! There was something oppressive 
in the air at Woodlands." 

AfteT a pause, he said, "Mary, we must not be 
ungrateful — she was very kind." She turned to him 
surprised. Was he^ speaking of Gertrude? She hai 
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not felt ungrateful to her; on the contrary — what did 
he mean? 

"O, nothing, nothing,'* he answered, and sighed. 

The light died away before they reached their 
home. The moon threw its rays on the quiet waters 
of the Leigh. The mignonette and the carnation 
smelt sweetly in the widow's garden, and Mary — as 
she sat at the window of her little bed-room — felt 

■ 

glad that the day was come to an end, and that not 
many such were likely to recur in her life. 

Gertrude, in the mean time, was in the midst of 
the ball which had succeeded the other amusements of 
the day at Woodlands. The carriage came for her at 
six, but she was persuaded, to keep it waiting till 
twelve. In Miss Apley's room she made such altera- 
tions in her dress as could be contrived at a moment's 
notice: her mantle and straw-hat were put aside, some 
white and red cmnellias were arranged in her hair. A 
nosegay. of hot-house flowers, which had filled a vase 
on the dressing table, was fastened on her breast, and 
relieved the plainness of her simple muslin corsage. 
As she stood at the end of the room by the ride of 
Mark Apley, waiting for the music to strike up, and 
with true Spanish grace playing with her large fan^ 
many eyes were- turned upon her, and many inquiries 
made about her. She had learnt to waltz during her 
brief lesson in the gallery; soon she was fying round 
the room, her feet — her almost incredibly small feet 
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— scarcely touching the ground, her cheeks flushed 
with exercise and animation, and her partners every 
moment increasing, and undisguised admiration raising 
her spirits to the highest pitch. 

If she had been plain or only ordinarily good- 
looking, it might have been wise to send her for once 
into that world which she had so longed to be ac- 
quainted with. She might have been disenchanted 
with what she had pictured to herself as so delight- 
ful, and mortification might have changed the bias of 
her excitable temper into some other channel; but her 
beauty, her originality, and the peculiarity of her 
manners — which were refined without being conven- 
tional and strange, but at the same time graceful — 
obtained her that kind of success which she but too 
well appreciated, but too much enjoyed. 

In the course of the evening the heat of the ball- 
room grew intense, and through one of the open 
windows several persons went into the shrubbery to 
breathe the fresh air, and walked towards a grotto 
which stood at the end of one of the alleys. Ger- 
trude had just done waltzing for the third or fourth 
time, and followed some young girls, whose acquain- 
tance she had made, out of the stifling room into the 
garden. They loitered near the house, but out of 
curiosity she went further and arrived at the grotto, 
which looked invitingly cool. She was just 'going to 
step into it, attracted by the refreshing sound oltfeA 

Lady-Bird, I. - V^ 
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water which trickled down its walls, when somebody 
said to her, "Pray forgive me for speaking to you, but 
you should not go into that place, heated as you are. 
It is dangerous." 

Few and simple as were the words of the speaker, 
they affected her in a singular manner. She felt 
touched without knowing why, and turned round to 
look at the person who had given her this warning. 
He was unlike any one she had ever seen, except a 
picture in her mother's room of the Due de 'Gandia, 
by Velasquez, which had been since her childhood 
her ideal of manly beauty. That face alone had borne 
any resemblance to the one which was now before her. 
So perfectly symmetrical, so majestically good, so ex- 
pressive, and yet so calm. A tall slim figure, a well- 
shaped head with a most thoughtful brow, a smile of 
strange beauty, an attitude at once dignified and easy 
— the head a little thrown back, and the hand resting 
on the left hip. 

She had not felt shy at any time that day, nor was 
she given to be shy; but now a sensation of that kind 
stole over her, and she said "Thank you" with an 
unusual timidity, and bowed her head as she did so, 

« 

with something of submission as well as of acknow- 
ledgment. "I hope you have not thought me imper- 
tinent," he said, as she turned back towards the house. 
This time she smiled as she answered ^ "O, no!" and 
hoped he would speak again; but he did not, and she 
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returned to the ball-room, and sat down in a comer, 
far from any one she knew. 

The first sight of the Apollo of Belvedere has 
made a person burst into tears — a beautiful land- 
scape has affected others in the same way — the sight 
of the Alps or of the sea has awakened strong emo- 
tion — eloquence, even when not on a pathetic sub- 
ject, has stirred the deep well-springs^of feeling — 
and who has not known the impression which a pro- 
cession, the hurrahs of a crowd, or a sudden burst of 
music has made upon them? Why should it, then, be 
strange that the sight of physical and intellectual 
beauty, of a commanding form, visibly inhabited by a 
superior spirit, should have had something of the 
same effect on Gertrude, and that she should have felt 
her eyes filling with tears — a very rare thing with 
her. 

But there might be something else in this emotion. 
She had been very happy that day — so she told her- 
self and so she believed — but had she not felt in the 
very depth of her young heart, that it had been a 
lonely sort of happiness, that she had been praised 
and admired and made much of, but no father's or 
mother's eyes had been upon her, no one had led her 
by the hand before all those strangers and said: "She 
is mine, look at her if you will, love her even if you 
choose, but your new love is nothing to the love with 
which we have cherished her in our bosoms^ w:A. ^^- 
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shrined her in our heart.*' No one had watched her 
success with pleasure — no one as she left the heated 
ball-room had thrown a shawl over her shoulders, as 
all the careful mothers were doing to their children, 

— no one had checked or reproved or caressed her 
that day. Singular waywardness of the human heart 

— unconscious yearnings after sympathy! A word of 
kindness fron^a stranger had touched a spring almost 
unknown to herself. There she sat watching or seem- 
ing to watch the dancers, and new thoughts were in 
her mind, or rather a new picture in her mind's eye, 
which was never to leave it again. There it was to 
remain, perhaps only as a dream that has been dreamt, 
and haunts us more or less through life, and embodies 
our imaginings when in romances or in poetry we 
read of beauty and of love, or when at other times we 
try to realize the presence of an angel or a hero, of 
the conquering archangel or the glorious Maccabee. 
For the first time in her life Gertrude had found it 
pleasant to submit, and she found pleasure in dwelling 
on that thought, in rehearsing again in her mind that 
little act of submission to a perfect stranger, and she 
made castles in the air about future opportunities of 
showing the same docility again. 

"Do come and dance the cotillon with me. Miss 
Lifibrd," Mark Apley exclaimed, as he swiftly crossed 
the room and stood smiling before her. She sprang 
eagerly to her feet. She was impatient to fly again 
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over the smooth floor. The music again was resound- 
ing, exciting and delighting every sense, and making 
her heart bound in time with its quick and wild 
measure. Mark Apley's voice was also pleasant in 
her ears, for he said he should never lose sight of her 
again. That he would sit for hours on the bridge of 
Stonehouseleigh, because she must sometimes drive or 
walk into the town. That he wouldigo and hear 
Vespers at the Catholic chapel, for there he should 
see her — the saint of his devotion. That he was 
not to be baffled when he had set his heart on any- 
thing, and that after spending the happiest day of his 
life in her society, he should certainly never submit 
not to see her again. 

All this was said in joke, but there was something 
earnest in it too. She saw perfectly how much he 
admired her; and music, and admiration, and dancing, 
and flattery, and nonsense, and liberty were pleasant 
things enough, but in the midst of them all castle- 
building went on. "If that voice," she said to her- 
self, "that spoke to me at the grotto were again to 
address me now, — if it were to say: 'Do not dance 
so wildly — do not flirt so rashly — it is dangerous!' 
I should stop at once, like a chidden child, and feel 
glad to be thus rebuked." But she neither heard that 
voice again, nor did she see the face which in and out 
of the ball-room her eyes were ever searching for. 
She asked Miss Apley, and then Mark, and one or 
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two^ other persons, who was a tall dark gentleman 
whom she had seen in the shrubbery. One told her 
it must have been Mr. Luxmoor, the member for the 
county, another did not know — could not imagine 
whom she meant, a third thought it might have been 
one of the Italian singers, but this she knew could 
not be, because of the good English which the stranger 
spoke; and ndlhing else could she learn. 

At past twelve o'clock Gertrude's cloak was put 
on, her hands affectionately pressed by Mrs. Apley 
and her daughters, with many entreaties not to let 
their acquaintance drop, but to come and see them as 
often as she could. Mark took her to the carriage. 
She saw him watching her from the colonnade, as 
long as she was in sight, and she drove home with a 
confusion of ideas in her head, and fatigue and excite- 
ment bewildering her thoughts. It seemed to her as 
if she had lived through a whole life since she left 
home that morning with Father Lifford. But one 
thought was uppermost — one image was prominent — 
one impression supreme, and as she laid her tired, but 
not sleepy hea^ on the pillow, the idea that passed 
through her mind was this: "To-morrow I shall look 
at the Duke of Gandia's picture." 



\ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"The eloqaence of goodnesq 
Scatters not words in the ear, but grafteth them 
To grow there and to bear." 

SHAK£SPEARE. 
" Love is a great transformer." 

On the morrow Mrs. Lifford was too ill to speak. 
The exertions of the last few days had been too much 
for her, and the doctor desired that none but her maid 
should go near her. When Gertrude came down later 
than usual to the breakfast-room, she found that her 
two usual companions had left it, — her uncle had 
gone to the same cottage where he had been sum- 
moned the day before, and her father had already 
shut himself up in his study. She threw the windows 
wide open, and sat down to her solitary meal, which 
was qdickly finished. Then she took a camp-stool, 
and Luigi da Porto's romance of Eomeo and Giulet, 
which Maurice had brought with him from Italy. She 
took them into the shade, underneath one of the 
largest trees of the park, and there remained for 
several hours reading^ and dreaming alternately. She 
had never felt to dislike Lifford Grange so little. She 
wanted time for thinking or rather musing, and the 
profound stillness of that wide solitary park was not 
irksome then. 
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It was one of those sultry days in September when 
not a leaf stirs, when scarcely an insect buzzes in the 
sunshine; when Nature seems asleep- in the plenitude 
of her power — she has yielded up her harvest, and 
reposes from her labour. Gertrude had read the words 
which the enamoured girl addresses to young Montague 
when he takes her hand in the dance, at that ball 
which decides l^r fate, "Benedetta sia la vostra venuta 
qui presso me, Messer Romeo," and then the book 
dropped from her hand upon her knee, and she won- 
dered if such a sudden love as that were indeed pos- 
sible; and on this theme she meditated long. She 
thought of Jacob and Rachel, of James of Scotland 
and Madeleine of France, and then again of Romeo 
and Juliet, — and believed in love at first sight. 

Her eyes fixed on the green grass; her head resting 
on her breast, so motionless that she heard the sound 
of her own breathing; her hands joined together on 
tie book , she mentally made as it were her profession 
of that faith, — and seldom as it occurs, who can 
deny that such love there is? It is not common, per- 
haps it is undesirable — perhaps unreasonable — but, 
if it is real, there may be in it as much truth and 
strength and purity, as in the affections which are ex- 
cited by a few weeks' flirting, stimulated on the one 
side by coquetry and on the other by vanity. If at 
the end of three months' flirtation, and of such con- 
versations as passed the day before between her and 
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Mark Apley, Gertrude had thought herself in love 
with him, would she or ought she to have stood 
higher in her own esteem, or in ours, than she does 
now, when she is conscious of having yielded up her 
heart at first sight to one whose countenance indeed 
may be deceitful, whose soul and whose intellect may 
be unequal to the stamp affixed on his brow, to the 
promise of his face; but in whom even if such were 
the case, she would only have been misled to pay 
homage to the semblance of all that is admirable in 
man? 

Who he was, whence he came, she knew not; what 
he was, still less: but this very ignorance reassured 
her, and gave her confidence in the nature of the im- 
pression he had made upon her. That he could be 
anything but exalted in character and intellect abe felt 
to be impossible, and would have staked her life on 
his excellence, without an instant's hesitation. "Poor 
little fool," some people will say — ay, it was folly, 
but not of the meanest sort, and we pity those who 
have never seen the man on the faith of whose eyes 
they would have done the same. 

While she was thus contemplating, a footstep 
roused her from her abstraction. It w^ Father Lif- 
ford walking slowly along on his way back to the 
house. He looked hot and fatigued, Gertrude sprang 
up from her hiding-place under the spreading boughs, 
and called to him eagerly: 
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"Here is a stool, Father Lifford; do come and-rest. 
The air is so sultry." 

"Nonsense, child, I am not tired/' 

"Do sit down a moment," she said in a tone so 
nnusnal that he looked surprised, and perhaps some- 
thing her mother had said to him, in their last long 
conversation, came into his mind; for his manner 
changed, and, sitting down as she wished, he wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief, and asked her how 
she felt after a day of such unaccustomed fatigue and 
excitement. 

She had taken her seat opposite to him, on one of 
the low branches of the elm, he"r arm twisted round 
another, and her feet scarcely reaching the ground. 

"I am very well. Father Lifford." 

"That is more than you look. You have not a 
bit of colour in your cheeks." 

"It is the heat." 

"It is sitting up late." 

"O no, I never slept better in my life.'* 

"What are you doing here?" She pulled some 
leaves off the branch and let them fall on the book 
which was lying on the grass. He pushed them aside 
with his stick, and turned over the pages with it. 

"An Italian novel. How very useful I Ah, Ger- 
trude, it is not in this way that you will prepare for 
yourself such a close to your life as the one I have 
witnessed to-day." 
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"To-day — have you seen any one die to-day?" 
"Indeed I have, and a girl scarcely older than 
yourself." 

"Was it to her that you were called yesterday?" 

"It was; and she died this morning." 

"Kesigned?" 

"Ay, more than resigned — very happy." 

"Had she been happy on earth?" 

"Yes, nobody in her station could have been 



more so." 



"Did any one love her?" 

"Her parents, her brothers and sisters, and she 
was engaged to be married to a young man who was 
also very fond of her." 

"Then, I am not surprised that she died happy." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"I mean that she had had her share of happiness, 
and it had made her good, and so she was fit for 
death. Do you know, Father, a strange thing? I be- 
lieve I should be more resigned to die to-day than I 
could have been a fevr days ago." 

"I am glad to hear it, and pray why so?" 

"If yoHi cannot guess, I don't think I can teU you." 

"I am not going to guess, but I wish to put to 
you a question, — do you think you deserve to be 
happy?" 

"I am afraid not," she answered seriously. "I am 
more afraid not than ever. But let me ask you a 
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question, and do not snub me, dear Father Lifford, 
because really I want you to answer it, — do not you 
think I should have been better if I had been happier?" 

"I have always told you, phild, that you might 
have been happy if you had chosen it. Why, I have 
known a poor creature in a hospital, who had never 
had a moment's ease since her birth, as happy as the 
day was long. It is your stubbornness that makes you 
unhappy, and this is an answer to your question." 

"No, I do not think it is. Which is the cause, and 
which is the effect? That is the question. Tenderness 
might have made me less stubborn." 

"There is a tenderness, my child, which should 
have subdued your heart long ago. I greatly fear that 
it is sorrow which will have to do that work for you. 
If small trials, if the sufferings of a wayward spirit 
are not enough to bring you to. His feet, God may in 
mercy send you some of those strange afflictions which 
break the heart which would not bend, and destroy 
the spirit that would not yield." 

She joined her hands , and said in a low voice : 
"Pray for me, that it may not be so." 

He was pleased at her answer, and looked at her 
kindly. Then, taking up her book from the ground, 
and having turned over its pages, he said in a milder 
tone of expostulation than usual: "Now, what teaching 
is this? Nothing but praise of that poor creature for 
killing herself on the body of her lover. Can anything 
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be more dreadful. If the story be a true one, as it is 
said, one may charitably hope that she went mad in 
that horrid place, and did it in a fit of insanity; but 
here the author coolly laments that such an example 
of real love does not occur more frequently, and, I 
dare say, so besotted was he with this absurd non- 
sense, that he was not even conscious that he was 
saying something very wicked." 

"I had not thought of that. But do you think 
Juliet could haVe helped being in love with Romeo?" 

"Of course she could. Why, if Romeo had been 
a married man — and so he might have been for aught 
she knew at first — what would she have done? Put 
him out of her head, of course, or been a great sinner. 
Nothing is impossible with a good will, and the grace 
of God." 

Strange to say, it had not yet occurred to Ger- 
trude that the stranger who had made so singular an 
impression upon her, the day before, might be married; 
and Juliet's words passed through her mind: "If he 
be married, my grave is like to be my wedding-bed." 
She smiled at her own folly, for she had formed no 
definite hopes or ideas connected with that person, 
but wished to indulge to the uttermost the recollection 
of that brief interview, and to build upon it certain 
romantic dreams incompatible with such a possibility. 
However, making an effort over herself, she recurred 
to the subject of the girl who had died that day. 
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"Had she during her illness all the comforts that 
she could want?" she asked. 

"Yes, — she did not care much for anything of 
the kind, but what was needful she had. What she 
seemed most anxious about were her funeral expenses, 
that they should not be a burthen to her parents." 

"And what has been done about that?" 

"M. d'Arberg pays for them." 

"Who?" 

"M. d'Arberg, that foreigner who is staying at 
Woodlands." 

"What M. d'Arberg? Not Maurice Redmond's 
friend?" 

"Yes, the same. Did not you see him yesterday? 
I just caught sight of him as I was leaving the house. 
He came to me the other day to speak about the poor 
Thorns, and I have met him two or three times at 
their cottage." 

"How did he find them. out, I wonder?" 

"One of Thorn's sons had been his groom, I be- 
lieve. He is not quite a stranger in this neighbour- 
hood. There is some connexion between him and the 
Apleys." 

"Is he tall and dark, and like the picture of 
St. Francis Borgia in mamma's room?" 

"Ay, well perhaps he is. I felt as if I had seen 
his face before. He is more like a Spaniard than a 
Frenchman.'* 
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"But is he French?" 

"Partly so; his father was a German, I beKeve, 
naturalized in France; his mother was English or Irish, 
I don't know which. Have you never heard of his 
books? — But I forget, you only read this sort of 
thing/' and with his stick he pointed contemptuously 
at the prostrate novel. 

"You know you do not recommend French books 
to me, Father Lifford," Gertrude meekly answered, 
with a merry look in her eyes, for her heart was 
bounding with delight. 

"That is because you love poison, and French 
poison is the worst of all. Well, I must go home now; 
it is getting late." 

"0 do stop a minute longer, or let me walk back 
with you; I don't mind the sun. But tell me about 
M. d'Arberg and his books." 

"Why, most Frenchmen are humbugs, but I believe 
he is a good man." 

"Most Frenchmen humbugs! Now, Father Lifford, 
that is the sort of thing you say but I am sure you 
don't mean, and it vexes me so!" 

"Well, put many for moat^ and then the phrase 
will do." 

" Strike out French also, and it will do still better." 

"No, no, I don't assent to that omission. Come, 
open the umbrella, — the sun vnll make your silly 
head ache." 
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"What has M. d'Arberg written?" 

"Philosophical Essays on Christianity. I hate that 
word Philosophy; but he means well." 

"And do you like the book?" 

"Very well; as much as I can like any French 
book. He has some peculiar notions; but on thejyhole 
it is well enough. But nothing of that sort suits you^ 
you know. Verse-books, and story-books', and trash 
are your delight." 

"What is M. d'Arberg doing here?" 

"Why, visiting his friends, I suppose. Somebody 
said he had property hereabouts that his mother left 
him. He is poking about amongst the Irish poor in 
the manufacturing towns, they say. I hope he has 
not got a bee in his bonnet." 

"Have you that book here, Father Lifford?" Ger- 
trude asked, as they reached the house. 

"It belongs to Maurice Redmond; but I believe I 
have it in my room." 

"Wm you lend it me?" 

"You will not read it." 

"Shall I promise to do so?" she asked, with a 
smile. 

"No, but if I let you have it, you must leave off 
poring over those thrashy novels that are always lying 
* on your table." 

"Do you call 'Delphine' trash?" 
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"Ay, and the worst species of it, — all the more 
mischievous for its cleverness." 

"Have you read it, Father Lifford?" 

"No, I never read such things; but I know enough 
of its tendency to warn you against it." 

"Then I will bring you all the volumes, though I 
am dying to know the end of the story, and you shall 
give me M. d'Arberg's book instead. That will be 
an exchange that will suit us both." 

With these words she left him, and in a moment 
appeared at the door of his room with the novel in 
her hand, and carried off, as a miser bears away a 
load of sterling gold, the books which had now be- 
come so full of interest to her. 

She went into the library on the first floor, and to 
her accustomed couch, .the window-seat. 

The huge spider was, as usual, laying in wait in 
his web, and the dying flies strewed about the floor; 
her favourite books were in their places, but she passed 
them with an indifferent eye, for all her interest was 
absorbed by the volumes in her hand. The name of 
Adrien d'Arberg was on the title-page, ,and it was his 
thoughts that she was going to read. Silently, he 
would speak to her again, in her solitude, and she 
would learn to know him, even without meeting him 
again. But now that she knew his name, how many 
recollections of what Maurice had related to her about 
him crowded on her memory, and how well they suited 
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with his face, with his voice, and with his attitude! 
Even then he was no stranger to her, and what would 
it be when she should have read through those vo- 
lumes, into which so much of his soul and his mind 
must have passed? 

She began to read; the style was entirely new to 
her.* She was not well acquainted with that species 
of modern literature to which this book belonged, 
though well versed in the writings of past times both 
in French and in English; she had never before met 
with a work which employed against vice and impiety 
all the fascinations of style, the sarcastic ingenuity, 
and the impassioned sensibility that are so often dis- 
played in their service. It took her by surprise. Almost 
every one has known, at least once in their lives, what 
it is to meet with a book in which, as if for the first 
time, another mind answers their own mind; and the 
vague sketches which were lying on the surface of the 
soul are .filled up, as it were, by a master's hand. We 
then almost worship the spirit that speaks to us through 
its pages. 

There are various magicians of this description — 
evil spirits and good — ever at work in that line: 
much is dormant in human hearts which their spells 
can awaken into existence. Have you ever gazed in a 
sculptor's studio on the rough block of marble out of 
which is to come forth the conception of his genius? 
Perhaps the likeness of some beautiful child of eartli, 
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or the fanciful image of a Pagan divinity, — the triumph 
of form, the dream of sensuality; or else the sublime re- 
sult of a Christian's meditation, or a poet's inspiration. 
There it lies — ready to appear at the command, and 
beneath the hand of its master. Has not the author 
with his pen sometimes the same power as the sculptor 
with his chisel? May he not call into life, and mould 
into form those vague and floating tendencies which 
haunt the human soul? May he not breathe passions 
yet unknown into its secret recesses, and arouse vices 
into play which were passively awaiting his foul touch? 

— or, on the other hand, may he not awaken the love 
of virtue by the intense homage he pays her; kindle 
devotion by the flame that flies from his bosom to his 
pen, and sound the call to perfection by the clarion- 
cry of his own faith? * 

These things have been done, and are doing every 
day. Life and death are handed down from generation 
to generation, in the phoenix- like immortality of those 
works which, in edition after edition, transmit their 
poison or their balm from one age to another. The 
hand of Voltaire! — the hand of St. Francis of Sales! 

— helpless, lifeless, and motionless they lie, in the 
shrine of the Pantheon, ^nd in the humble church of 
Annecy, till the day of the Resurrection! — their 
works, in the words of the Bible "are gone before 
them," ay, before them in one sense, but have tarried 
behind them in another. 
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Gertrude read, and thought, and read again, and 
the hours flew by unheeded. As certain perfumes have 
more power when the frame is peculiarly susceptible, 
— as certain sounds vibrate on the ear with more force 
at one moment than at another, according to the bodily 
state, so books impress the mind at certain times in a 
way which, earlier or later, they might not have done. 
And It is probable that the strong impression which 
Adrien had made upon her, during that brief instant 
when a few words had passed between them, paved 
the way for the effect which his writings were to have 
upon her. They did not treat exclusively of religion 
or of morality; — they were not wholly ascetic or 
imaginative, argumentative or illustrative. They had 
been originally written with a limited purpose, but an 
unlimited scope, — to convirfce a dear friend of the 
truth of Religion, not by evidences alone, not by senti- 
ments merely, but by every appeal to reason — every 
illustration from analogy — every weapon offensive and 
defensive which Truth and Intellect can furnish, and 
Faith and Genius can wield. 

Gertrude had never had even an intellectual doubt 
of the truth of her religion, and imperfect as her 
conduct often was, it would have been often more 
blamable but for the restraining power which that 
religion exercised over her: at certain times of her 
life she had known the joys of devotion, but her 
intellect had not been sufficiently appealed to. Her 
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understanding had not yet grasped the extraordinary 
relation that exists between Faith in its full Catholic 
sense and everything great, good, and beautiful in 
the domain of reason and of feeling — of science and 
of art. Adrien's writings seemed to open before her 
new vistas in every direction, and to display the whole 
marvellous connexion between the highest intellectual 
aspirations of the human mind, and the smallest point 
of revealed doctrine. Religion no longer appeared 
as something true and sacred indeed, but as concerned 
only with one portion of man's heart — one region 
of his soul — one aspect of his life; but as the point 
on which his whole existence revolves, on which his 
public as well as his private actions must turn, the 
only principle, the ruling power, the absolute master 
of every impulse, the disposer of every hour. 

She saw the visible world not merely moving along- 
side but encompassed on every side by a supernatural 
one, the contact of which becomes every day more 
startlingly plain. It alluded to the modern discoveries 
of science, so extraordinarily illustrative of the faith 
of the Church. It spoke of the sublime aspirations 
through which the old philosophers felt their way 
after truth, and how Plato dared to guess what the 
first Catechism teaches. The perfectibility of man in 
its Christian sense, the mystery of his vocation, the 
depths to which he falls, the heights to which he rises, 
were dwelt on each in turn. Through the confessions 
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of sceptics, the admissions of enemies, the homage of 
antagonists, through history and science, through the 
mind to the soul, the chaih of evidence made its way. 
The reasoning was close and as calm as truth, but 
the feeling was intense, and fervent as love. It was 
as clever as if the intellect alone had been employed 
upon it; it was as persuasive as if the heart had alone 
been engaged in it. Was it strange that it absorbed 
her? — then roused and then strengthened her? 
That new thoughts, new interests, new resolutions, 
were formed? — that her studies were changed? — 
that her hours were spent differently? — that to get 
a book alluded to in that book, and they were many, 
became one of her greatest pleasures. — That to 
learn some of its eloquent pages by heart was her 
recreation? — that stealing to her mother's side 
whenever her health allowed of it, she read to her 
those passages which were most calculated to please 
her, and then kissing away the tears that sometimes 
stole down her face, she would lay her cheek against 
hers and whisper, "I knew you would like it?" 

This was all well, but it was better still that in 
many practical ways she, day by day, improved, — 
that she was more assiduous in her devotions, more 
patient in little trials, less bitter towards her father, 
more tender to her mother, — that she appreciated 
Father Lifford's qualities more, and cared less for his 
peculiarities. But it was not so well that a strong 
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human feeling was mixed up with all this, though it 
may be that Heaven's mercy may work good through 
its means. The sand on which this promising edifice 
is rising may indeed harden into stone, and the winds 
blow, and the rain fall, and its fair proportions stand, 
— for in that case it will be founded on the rock. 
But if it rests on nothing but the shifting ground of 
passion or of fancy — what then will be its fate? 

She is always copying the Due de Gandia's 
picture, and she has written under it these lines 
from her old favourite Metastasio, though she seldom 
reads him now — 

"£ provinmo al mondo 
Che nato In nobil cor* 
Sol frutti di virttf 
Produce amore." 
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CHAPTER X. 

" A prince can make a belted knigbt , 
A marqais, dake, and a' that, 
But an honest man 's aboon his might , 
Guid faith ! he mauna^ fa' that. 
For a* that and a' that. 
Their dignities and a' that, 
The pith o' sense , an(J pride o* worth 
Are higher ranks than a' that/* 

BURNS. 

"Virtue and knowledge are endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches; careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expand ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making man a god.*' 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Weeks and months passed away, and nothing 
worthy of remark disturbed the even tenor of Gertrude's 
life. She went once or twice to Woodlands, but the 
Apleys were often away, and none of them except 
Mark seemed particularly anxious to keep up the 
acquaintance. Perhaps they had been alarmed at his 
evident admiration of her, and did not wish to en- 
courage, any further intimacy between them. When- 
ever he was at home he contrived to meet her in her 
walks, and to interchange a few words with her. Some- 
times, when his manner was particularly eager, it oc- 
curred to her how easily, by a little encouragement, 
she might bring him to propose to her, and what a 
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change would thus he brought ahout in her destiny; 
hut it was never more than a passing thought. Her 
romantic admiration for Adrien d'Arberg forbade her 
entertaining it; and though she liked these brief in- 
terviews, and her manner did not by any means deter 
Mark from seeking them, yet one of the " fruits of 
virtue" which grew out of that sentiment was a reserve 
in encouraging attentions, which doubtless, as far as 
they went, were by no means disagreeable to her. 

But this very reserve increased Mark's admiration. 
At the breakfast he had been fascinated by her beauty 
and amused by her cleverness, which he did not quite 
understand, though it charmed him like a firework or 
a French play: but when he met her now there was 
something more thoughtful in her face, more gentle in 
her manner; and this became her so well, and gave 
him such an interest about her, that he would some-^ 
times sit on his horse at the gate of Lifford Grange, 
gazing with a wistful look at her retreating figure, as 
she walked up the sepulchral avenue of yew trees 
towards that house into which no strangers ever 
entered, and which appeared to him almost like an 
enchanted palace. 

Gertrude had amused herself one day by telling 
him a wonderful ghost-story about it, which made his 
hair stand on end, but which he liked so much to hear 
her relate that almost every time he met her, he used 
to begin again with, "Now you know I don't believe 
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that story you told me the other day;" and each time 
she added some new detail which made him exclaim, 
"O now come, that is too bad — you don't expect 
me to believe that?" But he went away for a long 
time that winter, and Gertrude missed him much, for 
it was impossible not to like to have her path crossed 
by such a kind smile, and such cheerful words. His 
good humour was like sunshine, and his merry laugh 
had grown familiar to her as something that belonged 
to those lanes and commons where she so often met 
him — as the smell of the gorse, or the song of the 
birds. 

She still went often to the cottage at Stonehouse- 
leigh, and now had a new and powerful interest in 
talking to Maurice. She asked him a thousand ques- 
tions about the places where he had been with M. 
d'Arberg. During the years that he had spent with 
him in Rome, he had been engaged in writing that 
work which had so deeply interested her, and every 
minute detail concerning it she listened to with avidity. 

"We lived at that time," Maurice told her, "in an 
apartment near the quattre Fontane, and M. d'Arberg 
used to write in a little garden full of violets, with a 
trellis of lemon-trees on one side, and a view over 
Rome on the other. I often looked at him as he sat 
at work, and thought what a good model he would 
have afforded a painter for a St. John writing his 
Gospel, or a St. Thomas Aquinas his Summa: he 
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never looked impatient or anxious, but used to write 
those eloquent pages so composedly and fluently that 
I could almost have fancied I saw his guardian angel 
by his side dictating to him; and if anybody inter- 
rupted him — some tiresome acquaintance, or some 
begging friar — he would put down his pen , and 
listen to them with a countenance as undisturbed as if 
he had nothing else in the world to occupy or engross 
him. When I look back to the time I spent with that 
man, I can hardly believe in the perfection of his 
character, — so perfect, just because it had so little 
pretension." 

"He must be, however, a person to be afraid of," 
Gertrude said; "goodness and cleverness combined 
would always be somewhat awful, I should think." 

"Well, I never felt that with him. He is so very 
indulgent, — not merely that he will not say severe 
things, but one feels sure he does not think them." 

"Yet in his writings he lashes with merciless se- 
verity certain modes of action and of thought." 

"Ay, but no one ever made a wider distinction 
between the sin and the sinner, the error that blinds 
a man, and the man whom error blinds; he made a 
brilliant campaign in Algeria some years ago, and was 
as distinguished by his valour at that time as he has 
been since by his literary labours." 

"And what made him leave the army?" 

"He had only entered it for a particular purpose. 
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The first year that he went into society at Paris he 
happened to defend the character of one of his friends 
with so much warmth, that the person who had slan- 
dered that friend conceived himself insulted, and called 
him out. He refused to fight, but the very next day 
proceeded to join the African army, where he estab- 
lished a reputation which raised him above the suspi- 
cion of cowardice. A splendid career was open to 
him, but he had no vocation for a military life, and 
retired from it as soon as a peace was concluded. He 
was adored by the troop he commanded — indeed I 
have never met with any one who has had any in- 
tercourse with him who could resist the influence of 
his character and of his manners. Have you read the 
life he wrote of Queen Christina of Sweden?" 

"O no; have you got it?" 

"I am afraid not. I went with him into the Tyrol, 
just at the time he was busy with it. He wished to 
see the Franciscan Church at Inspruck, which is con- 
nected .with her history. I shall never forget his 
admiration of the wonderful tomb of the Emperor 
Maximilian, in that glorious church. Those twenty- 
eight colossal bronze figures keeping their silent unre- 
mitting watch over the monument of the great warrior. 
How he liked the Tyrol! There was something so con- 
genial to his feelings, so akin to his own character, in 
the strength and simplicity of its people; in the in- 
timate connexion between the highest beauties of 
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nature, the devotional spirit of the inhabitants, and 
the pervading influence of religion, which seems there 
to impregnate the very air — to turn every hill into 
a Calvary, every valley into an oratory, and every 
church-yard into a garden. We had been staying at 
Venice, the city of my idolatry, the enchantress of the 
earth, the goddess of the sea; beauty bewildering 
every sense, music floating on the breeze, romance 
hovering over each stone of its palaces, each ripple of 
its wave, every stroke of the oar, every turn of the 
lagoons. I still remembered its moonlight nights, its 
noonday breezes; the Byzantine churches with their 
eastern cupolas, their mosaic pavements, their marble 
landing-places; the gentle splash of the water as we 
neared them in the gondolas; the musical cry of the 
gondoliers, as we shot swiftly round the corners; the 
soft sweet accents of the Venetian tongue; the luxuri- 
ous repose of the body; the dreaming activity of the 
excited imagination, — it was all vivid in my mind as 
an Eastern story just perused, as a fairy tale realised; 
and when M. d*Arberg pointed out to me one night 
the moon shining coldly and sternly on one of the 
snowy peaks of the -Alps, while the forests of fir be- 
neath were lying in darkness, except where a solitary 
lamp (an earthly star as he called it) was burning be- 
fore a way-side sanctuary, half way down the moun- 
tain, •! could not forbear exclaiming, 'Give me back 
St. Mark and its piazza, the sky of Italy and the mooa 
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of Venice/ He smiled and said, 'I am afraid, Maurice, 
that you would have preferred the enchantress, Armida, 
to the lady in Comus,' " 

Gertrude's eyes were riveted on Maurice, and she 
longed for him to talk on. He saw those eyes and 
their expression; at that moment there flashed across 
him something that was at once like a fear and a hope. 
How many ideas the brain can hold in one instant, 
and what different emotions agitate the heart at the 
same time! He thought of their childish sports in the 
forest; he thought of the lessons he had given her — 
of her appearance at the cottage the day that her father 
had dismissed him — of the way in which she had 
come and stood by his side, when he was taken ill at 
the Woodlands' breakfast; and now, how often she 
took occasion to stop at the cottage, and to linger 
there in conversation with him: and the expression of 
her eyes just then! There was a light in them he had 
never seen before , and which seemed to put him beside 
himself. Was it possible that she loved him? It was 
a sensation of rapture mixed with a thousand mis- 
givings and apprehensions. 

His safety, his peace, had consisted hitherto in the 
utter hopelessness of the sentiment, the dream, the 
passion — whichever it was — that he had conceived; 
but in the light of that moment's wild hope he saw 
his own poverty, he saw duty, honour, and Mal-y ar- 
rayed before him in despairing distinctness. He was 
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one of those men who have the love but not the 
courage of virtue. That he had hitherto felt her to 
be utterly out of his reach had been almost a satis- 
faction to him, for he' fancied there was neither danger 
nor guilt in worshipping her at a distance. That could 
be no injury to her, and no treachery to Mary. But 
this new hope, this sudden suspicion that she was not 
indifferent to the homage which his eyes and voice 
and actions had involuntarily paid her, — was it bliss 
or was it pain? There she was with that fatal beauty 
which had so long enthralled him. Ay, he had often 
before compared her to Italy, and applied to her love^ 
liness that startling epithet. There she was, resting 
her face on her hand, and bidding him tell her more 
about his travels, more about M. d'Arberg and him- 
self, and their life at Rome and Venice, their walks 
on the sea-shore, and their communings by the way, 
and each time there was a pause recurring to the 
same subject. 

Another person in that room was listening and 
watching also, — 

** One who had poured her hearths rich treasure forth, 
And been unrcpaid for its priceless worth." 

Whether Gertrude ivas consciously or unconsciously 
stealing away from her the love which had been the 
sunshine of her life she knew not, and had the virtue 
not to» decide; but the effect was the same. "She is 
breaking my happiness to pieces ," was Mary's feeliua^v 
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"perhaps only as a child might destroy a flower of 
great price which had fallen in its way. My all can 
be to her but the plaything of the hour, and yet she 
uses it as such, and seems not to know what she is 
doing. O Maurice, my beloved one! You are not 
made for trials; you are not fitted for conflicts with 
the world and your own heart. I might have stood 
between you and many dangers; but this one nothing 
that 1 can do may avert. It is as if you were sinking 
into a gulf, or falling over a precipice, and I was 
forced to stand by and see you perish, with my hands 
tied and my mouth gagged. Could I but make yon 
feel that if you love her she will break your heart!" 

Always after Gertrude's visits Maurice was more 
affectionate than usual to Mary, and there was a re- 
finement in the pain that this gave her. It seemed as 
if the very source of her happiness was poisoned, for 
these mute apologies were more grievous to her than 
unkindness would have been. Yet her manner never 
betrayed the last irritation; only there was a grave 
tenderness in her countenance quite different from the 
beaming look and playful shake of the head with 
which she had hitherto received his assurances of af- 
fection. 

The winter passed by and the spring also. Maurice 
went to London for some months, where he gave 
lessons and played at concerts with considerable suc- 
cess, but the tone of his letters to Mary was restless 
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and dissatisfied. It seemed as if he could neither stay 
at nor away from Stonehouseleigh with any comfort. 
He complained sometimes that she did not urge hini 
to come back, that she did not write to him often 
enough. He spoke of his own health in a tone of 
depression, and of London with abhorrence. Mary's 
trial increased, for now she hardly knew what was 
her duty, what was best for him. Any sacrifice she 
was ready to make, but feared to take any step either 
backwards or forwards. It seemed to her best to wait 
and to watch, and Heaven knows there is often more 
sufi*ering in this than in any decision, but of that she 
never thought. 

In the course of the summer Edgar Lifibrd came 
home: he was a handsome and amiable youth, with a 
great deal of information and a little pedantry. Ger- 
trude — who was very glad of his return — laughed 
at him, and he did not resent it, but treated her with 
great condescension, and explained to her many things 
which he supposed she did not understand. Great 
pains had been taken with him, and he had had ad- 
mirable instructors, but the essential part of the in- 
tellect was wanting, although he might have beei^ said 
to have good parts, according to the strict letter of 
that phrase, for his memory and his aptitude for 
learning were remarkable. There was nothing he could 
not, and I had almost said, did not commit to me- 
mory. He was almost too young to be prosy ^ but ha 

Lady-Bird. L W, 
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promised much in that line, especially if that shocking 
opinion be correct, that it is not possible to be a 
ttiorough-paced bore, without possessing a great deal 
of information. 

Mrs. Lifford loved her son's goodness, his honest 
face, his civility to every one, and she imagined that 
his residence at home would be a great advantage and 
comfort to Gertrude. Mr. Lifford was as fond of his 
son as he could be of anything, but as he was him- 
self clever in his way — though no one could make 
less use of his natural gifts — he quickly perceived 
his son's intellectual deficiencies , and felt an additional 
irritation at Gertrude's superiority. When , with a few 
words of liveljr sarcasm hitting exactly the nail on the 
head, she overturned the well-set ponderous array of 
her brother's reasonings , or when he was really in the 
right managed to make his arguments appear ridi- 
culous, his brow grew darker still than ^usual, and 
there was something painful in the looks he cast 
upon her. 

Now that Edgar was old enough to dine with them 
there was a great deal more conversation at Lifford 
Grange than was usually the case. That it was lively 
could scarcely be said, for the two who in dif- 
ferent ways might have made it so — that is, Ger- 
trude and her uncle — were the most silent, and 
Mr. Lifford and his son had it a good deal to them- 
selves. One day a little scene occurred which was 
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animated, at least, if not lively. Mr. Lifford had been 
pronouncing himself very strongly against all modern 
innovations, in which he included the diffusion of edu- 
cation amongst the poor, lodging-houses, wash-houses, 
and emigration, all of which he declared to have a 
Socialist and revolutionary tendency. "All this fuss 
made about the poor at this time is only a species of 
cant which belongs to the age, and has not an atom 
of real charity in it." 

"True charity," Edgar observed, "consists, in my 
opinion, in individual exertions, not in combined 
sfttion. Thus gratitude is awakened in the breasts 
of the poor, and kindness in those of their supe- 
riors." 

"But, my dear Edgar, you cannot individually 
wash the poor, nor can you swim with them on your 
back to Australia, so that some combined action may 
be useful." 

"I own to a great dislike to prospectuses, and 
lists, and " 

"Bills of fare," Gertrude maliciously suggested, 
having observed that her brother studied that pro- 
spectus every morning with considerable interest. 

Mr. Lifford frowned and said, "Printed papers 
have as seldom any real connexion with good works 
as pertness has with wit." 

"I met the other day in the railway," Edgar said, 
"a gentleman with whom I had a great deal ot <5.q»^- 
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versation on philanthropical subjects. I should almost 
have been inclined to think him a Socialist from some 
things he said, only that it seemed afterwards that he 
was quite the reverse. As long as he talked of what 
the higher classes should do, he seemed to stop at 
nothing in his requirements; but, on the other hand, 
he held temporal prosperity for all sorts of persons 
<^heaper than I should be inclined to do, though of 
course I know that there are things of greater im- 
portance. He was a Frenchman, I found, though he 
Bpoke English extremely well." 

"It was not Adrien d'Arberg, by chance?" Fatlfcr 
Lifford inquired. \ 

"That was the name on his portmanteau. He'^t^as 
just come from France." 

Gertrude's colour had risen at the sound of the 
name that interested her so much, and she said quickly, 
"Did he know who you were?" 

"I found he did, and that he had heard of my 
family and knew how ancient it was, and that we 
counted kings and crusaders amongst our ancestors." 

"How you must have purred when he said that," 
Gertrude murmured, but not loud enough for her fa-^ 
ther to hea^. 

"I did not quite improve of his tone on the sub- 
ject; he liked old recollections of that kind, he said, 
and the romance attached to them. It was like the 
armour that we hang upon our walls, of no real value 
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in these days, but having a certain charm from asso- 
ciation." 

"A manufacturer's son, no doubt, a Jeune-France T' 
Mr. Lifibrd ejaculated with unspeakable contempt. 

^^No, he does not belong to that school, and he is 
a far better man than you would suppose," Father 
Lifford answered. 

"And why in Heaven's name," Gertrude exclaimed 
to herself, "should one not suppose him to be so? 
But, patience. 'Wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren.' " 

, "He has written a clever book enough, which has 
made a great sensation in France." 

"O, an author too! a Frenchman, and an author! 
From all such Heaven deliver us ! I hope, Edgar, that 
you were not by way of making more than a momen- 
tary acquaintance with him. That is the worst of 
those infernal railways: they expose one to come in 
contact with all sorts of peoplev" 

"0,1 took care not to commit myself in any way 

to his acquaintance, .for I could not tell, you know, 

what his birth or position in society might be. Dear 

me, Gertrude, how red you are! Are you very hot, 

• dear sister? — Shall I open the window?" 

All the open windows in the world would not 
have cooled Gertrude's cheeks at that moment, or 
restrained her from breaking forth. "I pity you, 
brother, if you could not discern in that man's a^- 
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pearance a surer patent of true nobility than lies ia 
parchments and escutcheons, and a greater honour in 
having had an hour's conversafion with him, than in 
descending from crusaders and Spanish grandees." 

There was an awful pause after this sentence. 
The sneer at the "Grands d'Espagne" had particu- 
larly nettled Father Lifford, who was more than half 
a Spaniard in his feelings. Edgar was exceedingly 
puzzled — both at the extreme impropriety of his 
sister's sentiments, and at her warmth on the subject 
— as well he might be, not knowing that she had 
ever seen d'Arberg, or that she was acquainted witji 
his works. 

"Eeally, sister," he began, but his father inter- 
rupted him. "Pray do not attempt to reason with 
Gertrude; since her love of contradiction and perver- 
sity of feeling is getting to the point of putting her- 
self in a passion, and insulting us all about a perfect 
stranger in whom she can take no interest, but on 
account of his probable low birth and his sneers at 
what we value and respect, the more we leave her to 
herself the better; only I do not choose to hear such 
words uttered again before me;, and therefore. Miss 
Lifford, whatever your degrading sentiments may be, * 
take care that you never let me hear them again." 

Gertrude had been much to blame, she knew and 
she felt it, and her irritation had vanished; but a dull 
adbing at her heart succeeded it. When they all left 
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the table she went to the window, and laid her fore- 
head against the glass. Her father and her brother 
had left the room, and her uncle was following them; 
but when he got near the door he turned round to 
look at her. She also turned at that moment, and 
rushing to him with impetuosity, threw herself into 
his arms. He did not repulse her, but said, "Pshaw, 
don't make a scene; you are a bad incorrigible girl." 
But the manner was not harsh as the words. 

"O Father Liffbrd," she exclaimed, "I have been 
so wrong. I have behaved ill to you, — you who 
have been so kind to me!" 

"Never mind that; you should grieve at having 
displeased your father." 

"I cannot. You — you I am sorry to have of- 
fended, and if you would let me, I would kneel to 
ask your pardon." 

"No, no, Gertrude, not here. It is not thus or 
here that you must sue for pardon; remember your 
father's must be asked, and that not in outward form 
alone, but with a humbled heart and a penitent spi- 
rit. God bless you, my child!" he added, for he saw 
the resolution was made, and the proud spirit con- 
•quered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"I looked, and looked, and still with new delight 
Sacb joy my soul, such pleasure filled my sight; 
Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious care. 
Even though brought hither codld inhabit there, 
But thence they fled as from their mortal foe , 
For this sweet place could only pleasure know/* 

DRTDEN. 

*^ About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny places. 
And liquid -lapse of murmuring streams; by these 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walked or flew. 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o*erflowed." 

Fayrye Queen. 

Edgar observed that his sister was looking some- 
what pale and out of spirits, and his good-natured dis- 
position attributing it partly to the scene which had 
taken place, and of which he had unintentionally been 
the cause, he set about thinking on some mode of 
pleasing and amusing her. Having heard "her express 
one day a great wish to ride, he now endeavoured to 
find out some means of giving her this pleasure. 

"Would you not like to ride, Gertrude," he said' 
to her one morning. "Would not the exercise be 
beneficial to your health?" 

"I don't know what it would do. to my health, 
dear old boy, but I know it would be of use to my 
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temper, — it would shake a great deal of malice out 
of me." 

"Would you be afraid to ride my horse?" 

"I would ride anything, a cow, a stag, a crow, or 
an eagle." 

"If so, I will borrow the gamekeeper's pony for 
myself, and you can ride Conqueror. I must see 
about the side-saddle, and you must get something of 
a habit." 

"I don't know what I can do about that. Per- 
haps I might wear mamma's, which has been put by 
for so many years. Do you think its old-fashioned 
shape and embroidered facings will signify?" 

" O -dear no. I have no doubt it will look very 
well, and we will go towards the open country, where 
we shall probably not meet any one. You will like, 
perhaps, to see a large encampment of gipseys on 
Oakley Common?" 

"O, of all thiifgs; I delight in their picturesque 
faces. What a dear boy you are, Edgar, to have 
thought of my riding. 1 will copy the tree for you 
this evening, and not say anything disrespectful - 
about it." 

"1 hope you will not for your own sake, Ger- 
trude, and I am much obliged to you for the pro- 
mise." 

Then they parted, and both were successful in 
their researches. 
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At five o'clock, for the day had been very warm 
and they did not start till then, Gertrude appeared on 
the steps in her picturesque attire, and sprang lightly 
on the horse, which appeared at first rather uneasy at 
the flapping of her riding-habit, but went pretty quietly 
after a few minutes. She was delighted at finding 
herself on horseback, and when they got into a green 
valley, a little beyond the park, she set off* at a quick 
canter till the ground grew broken and uneven, and 
then they proceeded at a foot-pace through a narrow 
ravine, and by the side of a rapid stream. She was 
silent, for her enjoyment lay in thoughts that it would 
never have occurred to her to communicate to Edgar; 
only now and then she said, "How pleasant this is!" 
or, "How fine it is to-day!" He stopped sometimes 
to gather branches of honeysuckle or white convolvu- 
luses, and handed them to her, discoursing the while 
on botany, geology, and various branches of natural 
history, and telling her the names of every bird and 
insect they saw on bush or hedgerow. She thanked 
him for the flowers, and listened with apparent in- 
terest to the comments, but her thoughts were often 
far away. 

"There is a lady-bird," he said, as one of those 
little creatures settled on his horse's mane. 

"Ay, a lady-bird," she exclaimed, roused from her 
abstraction; "my namesake! Do not you remember? — 
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it is the name that Maurice Kedmond and Mary Grey 
have always given me.'* 

"But I hope they don't dd so now, Gertrude; it 
would be very familiar." 

"I wonder," she said to herself, "that he does not 
add — 'and familiarity breeds contempt.'" But with- 
out answering him, she held out her hand and made 
the little insect come upon it, and gazed upon it 
earnestly, while she murmured to herself in a low 
voice the pretty nursery rhyme — 

"O lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 

The squirrel and field-monse have gone to their rest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes , 

The bees and the insects and birds are at rest. 
lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home. 

The glow-worm is lighting his glittering lamp , 
The dew *s falling fast, and your flne speckled wings 

Will be moistened and wet with the close clinging damp. 
lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 

The sweet little fairy bells tinkle afar; 
Make haste , or they '11 catch you and harness you fast 

With a gossamer cobweb to Oberon's car." 

As she ended her song the little creature, that had 
been for awhile so motionless that it scarce seemed 
alive, suddenly expanded its hitherto invisible wings, 
and flew away in an instant. 

"Ah, so I too shall fly away some day, to your 
great surprise," she said, turning to Edgar; "I must 
see something of the world before I die." 

"I hope you will be well married in a year or two, 
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sister, and then I dare say jrou will persuade your 
husband to take you a tour abroad." 

"Unless I am married by proxy — like some of 
the great people we descend from — I do not see the 
individual who is to have the honour of my hand." 

"My father will look to that." 

"He may look, but he will not see. Besides, it is 
my business — not his." 

"I cannot admit that, Gertrude; nothing concerns 
a father more than the marriage of his children, and 
the alliances of his family." 

"Of his sons, certainly," she answered, with an 
aflfected gravity; "I would not have you, my dear 
brother, swerve an inch from that conviction or think 
of choosing a wife for yourself — not even if you 
were to meet with an angel from Heaven — if she 
could not prove sixteen quarterings, or had not had 
well-attested grandfathers on grandfathers. I feel that 
on you will rest all the responsibility of the family 
greatness, and I am sure you will not shrink from any 
choice that wiU be made for you, be she ever so ugly, 
if her ancestors are all right." 

"I think virtue is the first thing in a wife, but next 
to that, I own that I attach more importance to family 
descent than to personal beauty." 

"O my dear Edgar, how absurd you are! Do not 
be angry." But there was no occasion for this appeal, 
for Edgar had the best of tempers, and the happiest 
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conviction that he was always right; so that nothing 
ever ruffled or disturbed him. 

After a ride of some length, and mounting a while, 
they arrived at a wooded eminence near the downs, 
which commanded a magnificent view. The stream, 
which had been compressed within its banks in the 
narrow valley, expanded into a river in the plain; the 
hills, overhung with wood, threw broad shadows on 
the waving corn-fields. The declining sun gilded the 
rich foliage with its evening light, and odours rose in 
balmy sweetness from the clover on the one side, and 
the wild thyme on the other. Edgar, who always was 
more intent on little matters of detail than on the 
general beauty of a scene, and whose favourite pursuit 
just then was entomology, espied a singular insect 
flying under some trees a little way beneath them. 
He got off* his horse, and tying the bridle to a tree, 
ran after it amongst the bushes where he had seen it 
disappear. Gertrude sat negligently on her saddle in 
delighted contemplation of the scene before her. She 
let the reins hang on her horse's neck, and allowed 
him to crop the short grass at his feet. 

At that moment a gnn went off in- a neighbouring 
field, startling a covey of partridges, and frightening 
both the horses, which set off* at full gallop. Edgar's 
broke away from the bush where it was loosely fastened, 
and rushed past the spot where he was still looking 
for his insect. He ran after it down the hill^ aad it 
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was some time before he caught it. When he returaed 
to the spot where he had left Gertrude she had dis- 
appeared. He called to her as loudly as he could, 
but no answer came. Then pushing on his horse, te 
looke^d about the downs in every direction and could 
not see her. In serious alarm he rode on, but un- 
fortunately in the opposite direction to that which her 
horse had taken. It had started off at the same 
moment as his; she kept her seat and seized the reins, 
but beginning to pull at its mouth with all her might, 
it stuck its head down, and got entirely beyond her 
control. She was soon out of sight of the spot from 
whence she had started, and began to feel sick and 
giddy with the pace at which they were going. She 
felt herself rushing up and down hill, and over some 
ditches and through some fences, and then across a 
road, and again for what appeared to her an inter- 
minable time along the open downs, and at last 
through a gate into what seemed to be a park; there 
the horse came suddenly to a stop: this threw her off 
her balance, and she fell on the grass. It was soft 
and she would not have been much hurt if her foot 
had not been imder her, and in this way severely 
sprained her ankle. She felt a little stunned, but 
endeavoured to get up and to walk a few steps, but 
pain compelled her to sit down again, with her back 
against a hay -stack, which she now saw was the 
obstacle that had checked the speed of her horse. 
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It was getting late , and the night was waning fast; 
she could discern nothing but trees, and heard no 
sounds but the cawing of rooks. All sorts of ideas 
began to pass through her mind, — if nobody passed 
that way what would become of her that night? Once 
more she tried to walk, but now she could not even 
put her foot to the ground. Then she called out as 
loud as she could, and the rooks seemed to caW louder 
in answer, but nothing else responded. Then some- 
thing rattled in the hedge behind her, and she held in 
her breath with affright. Her foot began to swell 
very much, and she grew faint with the pain. By 
degrees her thoughts became less clear, and almost 
assumed the character of dreams; but still they turned 
upon her present position, and the vague fears it in- 
spired. 

Would she die if she remained there all the night? 
It was a summer evening, and the sky over her head 
was clear, and the stars beginning to shine one by 
one; but the air felt very cold, and the grass was 
damp. If she should have a dangerous illness, would 
her father grieve for her, and would her mother have 
strength to come to her bedside, and give her a kiss 
as she used to do when she was a little child? Would 
Father Lifford weep if her life were despaired of, or 
was he a man who never shed tears? She kept asking 
herself these questions over and over again, and fan- 
cying how everybody would look and what they would 
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say at Lifibrd Grange, if she were brought back dead. 
How strange it would be! The chapel would be hung 
with black, and candles would be lit on the altar, and 
the "De profundis'* would be sung. Then she me- 
chanicallj repeated over and over again, 

"Eternal rest give unto her, O Lord, 
And let perpetaal light shine upon her. 
May she rest in peace ! " 

Then she ceased to think, but dreamed that she 
was in her coffin, and that it was being slowly lifted 
up and carried along. Was she going to Heaven? 
No, it could not be Heaven, for she was so sensible 
of sufi'ering great pain. It was purgatory, perhaps. 
Then everything grew indistinct and confused, and 
a sense of repose stole over her. But she could not 
move nor speak. 

Then she heard the sound of voices and of foot- 
steps about her, and she felt herself talking at random, 
and heard some one say that she was light-headed. 
Then later somebody came in and felt her pulse and 
her forehead, and a glass was held to her lips. Some 
hours afterwards she awoke, and looked about her 
with astonishment. She saw nothing but snowy 
white muslin curtains, and opposite to her a marble 
chimney-piece, and upon it a transparent night lamp, 
with a kneeling figure of a woman in a church, the 
light shining through the mimic Gothic windows. 
Her feverish hands were resting on a pipk i^ilk eider- 
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down quilt, and her flushed cheek on a pillow fringed 
with lace. She s'aw all this, but felt too weak to 
wonder at it, and closed her eyes and went to sleep 
again. The next time she opened them daylight was 
shining through the chinks of the shutters. She heard 
some one talking in the next room, and supposed she 
was still dreaming; but soon the speaker came in, a 
pretty well-dressed person, and bending over her she 
said, "Do not be frightened, Miss Lifford, at finding 
yourself in a strange place. This is Mr. and Lady 
Clara Audley's house. You were brought here last 
night after your fall from your horse. For some time 
we did not know who you were; but the doctor, when 
he came, recognised you immediately. A message 
was sent to your parents to let them know that you 
were safe, and Lady Clara is anxious that you should 
feel yourself quite comfortable. I am her maid. Miss 
Lifford. I hope you find yourself pretty well this 
morning." 

"Yes, thank you," Gertrude answered, and without 
quite knowing why, could scarcely keep the tears 
from rolling down her cheeks. "How came I here?" 
she asked with a bewildered expression. "What 
happened to me last night? You said I fell from 
my horse. Where was I found? I was stunned, 
I suppose?" 

"You were found lying near ^ haystack in the 
park. Miss Lifford; you had fainted right away, and 

Lady-Bird, L YSi 
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one of the gentlemen carried you here; it was some 
time before you came to yourself." 

"I scarcely feel even now, as if I had/* she ejacu- 
lated. "Everything sdems so strange. Will you thank 
Lady Clara for her kindness? I suppose somebody 
will soon come from my home." 

There was a nervous sensation in her throat as she 
said those last words. She felt very lonely, and partly 
from physical weakness, partly from the strangeness 
of her position, she found it difficult not to give way 
to her emotion. 

When the maid left the room she clasped her 
hands together, and hiding her face in the pillow, 
murmured, "Nobody loves me — nobody cares for 
me — I might have died last night, and nobody would 
have been sorry except poor mamma." Such were 
her thoughts, not very logical or reasonable ones, 
certainly, but springing nevertheless from a sense that 
she had never been watched over or cherished in her 
home; and how often it happens that in illness or 
loneliness the long kept -down emotion, the long 
standing heart-ache, the sense of an injury long for- 
given and all but forgotten, will sometimes start up 
with all the vehemence of former days, and the trifle 
as light as air — which at other moments might only 
have excited a smile — will in those hours of weakness 
call forth a burst of feeling which shakes to pieces the 
barrier with which the soul had fenced itself round, 
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and imprisoned till it had subdued its own impetuosity. 
Sometimes that calmness is the result of heroic virtue, 
sometimes of the force of habitual endurance, and 
sometimes again of an odd sort of levity, a reckless- 
ness of the same nature as that which will make some 
children (boys especially) utterly heedless of physical 
pain, and will let them play and exert themselves as 
usual with a dislocated limb or a festering wound; 
in any of these cases momentary reactions may take 
place, but the effects will often be different. Through 
them the spirit may descend a step towards evil, or 
it may but grasp more firmly the hand held out to it 
from heaven. 

The next time that Mrs. Martin, the good-natured 
ladies' maid, came in, it was to bring Gertrude her 
breakfast, served in beautiful Sevres china, on a small 
silver tray. She opened the shutters, to let light 
into the room. Gertrude asked her to throw open 
the window also; and rising in bed, she looked upon 
such an enchanting scene as had never yet met her 
sight. The place was one well known to her by 
name, for it was famous for its natural beauties, and 
for all that art had done for it. The house stood in 
a commanding position on the brow of a hiU, backed 
by a magnificent bank of wood, and from it the eye 
rested on a succession of terraces, each forming a 
gorgeous flower-garden, now in all the glory of 
sununer just verging upon autumn, L^t^'^ $j»3.i>c>s^% 
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masses of the. scarlet geranium faced the deep blue 
beds of the salvia or the gentian. The heliotrope 
and the variegated verbenas, the stately hollyhocks and 
the graceful fuchsias,' the dahlias like court beauties 
in their pompous array, the tall white lilies, standing 
alone in their majestic purity, were all there in 
clusters, or in rows. The passion flower, the jessa- 
mine, and the convolvulus covered the walls which 
stretched from one end of each terrace to the other. 
Red roses in marble vases adorned every flight of 
steps, and in the centre of each division of this flowery 
mosaic, on every story of this sloping garden, a 
fountain played, which high and clear into the 
morning air shot up sheets of pure water, or clouds 
of glittering spray, through which the sun shed its 
rays on this scene of enchantment. 

The last of these terraces overhung the river Leigh, 
which broadening into a lake at this period of its 
course, reflected on that morning the azure of a 
cloudless sky, and then immediately narrowed again, 
as if on purpose to show off its silvery windings 
through the green valley of Arkleigh. A little skiff 
was lying at anchor, near the stone steps of the 
landing-place, its white sail gleaming in the sunlight, 
afad its streamers gently fluttering in the breeze. The 
banks of wood which reached to the edge of the water, 
on the other side of the stream, were just beginning 
to display their rich autumnal hues. The foliage of 
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the copper beech, the coral berries of the mountain 
ash, and the red leaves of the Virginian creeper, 
stood out in contrast with the masses of summer's 
richest green. There was a brightness, a brilliancy, 
a gaiety in this view which no description can convey. 
The statues placed amongst the flowers, or presiding 
over the fountains, were all in some graceful or 
joyous attitude. Either they seemed to play with the 
large leaves of the lotus, or to throw up into the air, 
in mimic sport, the water that fell back in sparkling 
showers on their marble shoulders, or they seemed to 
bow their graceful heads under the rays of the sun, 
and to inhale sweet odours from the glowing masses 
of flowers which surrounded them. 

A part of the park was also visible from the win- 
dow: — the deer starting from the midst of the tall 
fern, the cattle standing .contemplatively by the brink 
of the river, the Gothic towers of an old church 
appearing in the distance, and the blue hills of West- 
moreland forming a background to the picture. It 
was a view not to weary of, and the inside of Ger- 
trude's room corresponded with the beauty without. 
It was furnished with a magnificence that would hard- 
ly perhaps have been in good taste if there had not 
been something poetical in its smallest details. Each 
piece of furniture, each picture, each bit of carving, 
the mirrors, the carpet, the writing-table, the stools, 
the luxurious arm-chairs, the patterns of tl^a ^\«\ajco>a»^ 
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the mouldings of the cornice, all suggested to the mind 
something pleasing in Nature or in art. Flowe5:s, birds, 
children's laughing faces, ivy wreaths and clustering 
grapes, sunny landscapes and graceful figures, appear- 
ed at every turn, and as Gertrude closed her eyes for 
a moment and thought of Lifford Grange, it seemed to 
her that she must have dreamed of the scenes just de- 
scribed, or else been transported to one of those fairy 
abodes which she had so often pictured to herself in 
her childhood. 

At that moment she caught sight of a well-known 
figure on a rough stout pony, making its way towards 
the house, looking ill suited to the brilliant scene 
around him, but more welcome to her just then, than 
all its beauties put together. Father Lifford — for it 
was he — was looking paler than usual; not one glance 
did he bestow on the fine scenery he was passing 

• 

through. His black coat was wet with the morning 
dew, and his hair seemed more grey than the day be- 
fore. He had suffered very much, from the time when 
Edgar had returned home without his sister, and alarm- 
ed the house for her safety. At first, he did not so 
much think of an accident, as that the child had done 
something strange. He loved her more than he was 
aware of, but had never felt easy about her, and he 
now shuddered as he remembered her weariness of 
home — her pining for change — her strange questions 
and her odd fancies. 
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When iter horse was brought home late at night, 
having been found in a field by some labourers, his 
anxiety grew intense, and he had never found it so 
difficult to be calm. Men were sent to seek for her in 
every direction, and it 'was only with his head buried 
in his hands, in incessant prayer before the altar, that 
he could command his feelings. When the news of her 
safety arrived, his only thought was to go to her. 
There were reasons that made him hate entering the 
walls of Audley House, but they were all swallowed 
up in the determination to see the child, and ascertain 
for himself that she was not seriously hurt;, and leaving 
orders for her maid to follow him, he never rested tiU 
he stood by her bedside. 

She held out her hands to him, while, the tears 
chased each other down her cheek. "A pretty business 
this," he growled out, "a mighty pretty business, to 
have you laid up here in this new-fangled place, with 
nothing and nobody that is not strange to us about 
you;" and he held her hand and stroked it gently, 
while she could hardly forbear a smile at his entire 
want of appreciation of the beauty and the comfort 
which were apparent in ihe smallest details, as well as 
in the general aspect of h3r present abode. 

"And what is to happen, child? They tell me that 
you cannot walk, and that the doctor will not let you 
be moved. This is sad work indeed!" 

"Lady Clara says that I must stay here, and — " 
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''And what business has she to say anything about 
it?" 

"I mean that she says I may stay here, and indeed 
my foot hurts me so much at the least motion that I 
do riot think I could stir." 

"Then you shall not stir. Why do you move 
about? Can't you be quiet? So you must stay here, 
I' suppose." 

"Is papa angry with me? Was he at all anxious 
last night?" 

"Why, you don't suppose we were any of us very 
comfortable, do you ? " 

"Poor mamma! I thought of her, as long as I 
could think of anything." 

"Well, there was some grace in that. But we did 
not tell her anything till we knew where you were." 

"And Edgar?" 

"O the boy! He cried, but he ate some supper." 
Gertrude smiled, and laid her hand on the old man's 
sleeve. 

" Father Lifford, I believe you love me, though you 
never say so." 

"Nonsense. I love everybody, it is my duty." 

"Well, I don't think you love Lady Clara Audley," 
she maliciously replied, for with her needle-like pene- 
tration she had long ago perceived that the mistress 
of Audley House for some unknown reason was his 
favourite aversion. She had not indeed seen them 
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together, but the mere sound of her name was at any 
time sufficient to discompose him. 

"Lady Fiddlestick!'* he answered impatiently, '^I 
wish her well, but — " at that moment there was a 
gentle knock at the door. 

"Here she is, I am sure," Gertrude whispered. 

"Ah well, I '11 go now, child, and come back again 
another time. Is there another door?" he ejaculated 
with a look of real distress, but while he was desperate- 
ly endeavouring to get out at one door and entangling 
himself in the embroidered curtains of its portieres, 
the enemy entered through the other, and cut off his 
retreat. 

This enemy was about thirty -eight, but looked 
younger — at least not many women of thirty-eight 
retain as much beauty — such a smooth fair skin, 
such glossy hair, and such youthful delicacy of feature. 
There was something that reminded one of feudal times 
in her appearance. Something grave, dignified, and 
almost majestic, though combined with a particularly 
feminine grace. Her eyes were hazel and rather pro- 
minent, her hair auburn, and her lips somewhat thick, 
though not too much so for beauty. She was dressed 
in a black velvet gown with wide hanging sleeves, a 
guipure shawl hung over her shoulders, and a lace 
cap was fastened by two diamond pins to the thick 
tresses of her hair. She bent over Gertrude, rapidly 
said some kind things to her, and then turning to 
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Father Lifford bowed to him most graciously, and 
murmured something about not having met for a long 
time. He bowed in return, gravely and coldly, but 
with perfect civility; for with all his bluntness he was 
invariably well bred. She then inquired after Gertrude's 
parents in a kind of half compassionate half mysterious 
tone, which seemed to annoy him, and he answered 
the question briefly and abruptly. To her expressions 
of delight at having the opportunity of seeing Gertrude 
in her house, and her hopes that she would remain till 
perfectly recovered from her accident, "that they would 
not deprive her of the wounded bird that had nestled 
under her wing," he responded as if poisoned honey 
had been distilled into his ears, and said that his 
nephew and Mrs. Lifford would doubtless much regret 
the trouble which their daughter's accident had occa- 
sioned; but though the words were civil, there was 
something so chilling and formal in the tone which 
accompanied them, that Lady Clara, who observed it, 
said: 

"Time often perpetuates estrangements between 
those who once were friends, but I entreat you to tell 
Mr. Lifford that his daughter cannot be a stranger 
here, and that if he will trust me with his treasure, 
I will cherish it as I would my own, had Heaven 
granted me one." 

A still graver and colder bow was the Father's 
only reply and he withdrew after giving Gertrude his 
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blessing, and promising to send over some things which 
she wanted from home. 

And now the lady of the enchanted castle and her 
young guest remained alone together. Lady Clara fitted 
well that abode. She had created it chiefly herself, 
and it seemed in every part of it to bear the impress 
of her mind and tastes. She had been, from the day of 
her birth, "a lady nursed in pomp and pleasure;" but 
not in vulgar pomp or in senseless' pleasure. Nature 
had given her a sweet temper, a love of the beautiful, 
and a kind and noble spirit. Education had added 
delicacy, grace, and refinement of manners. Nothing 
mean or vicious had approached her. She had neither 
suffered, struggled, nor sinned, as the world considers 
it, and she was the chef d^ceuvre of what a happy dis- 
position, the best kind of worldly education, and earthly 
safeguards from temptation can effect. With a slight 
alteration she could be well described in the words of 
a living poet: 

" She floated o'er life like a noontide breeze 
Or cradled vapour on sunny seas , 
Or an exquisite cloud in light arrayed, 
Which sails through the sky, and can throw no shade; 
She cared for no sympathy — living in throngs 
Of her own sunny thoughts and her mute inward songs. 
She was chaste as the white lily's dew-beaded onp , 
Which bold — because stainless — to heaven looks up. . , 

Her mind was a fair desert temple of beauty, 
Unshaded by sorrow, unhallowed by duty." 

When just passing from early girlhood into woman- 
hood, beautiful as a poet's dream, as a painter's ideal, 
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she had appeared to the young owner of Lifford Grange. 
He saw her at a county ball; he was invited to meet 
her at a neighbouring country-house and then to her 
father's house; he fell desperately in love with her. 
It was one of those violent absorbing passions that 
make wild havoc in a man's heart. He was handsome 
and clever: she was pleased with him, and without 
hesitation accepted him when he proposed to her. Her 
parents, though they disliked the marriage, never 
thwarted their idol, and all of them went to London 
together, and Lady Clara was engaged to Henry Lif- 
ford. But jealous, tyrannical, and proud — he soon 
alienated from him the inclination which the beautiful 
spoilt child had felt for him. The outbreaks of his 
fierce passion disquieted and alarmed her. Gentle, re- 
fined, and pure, caring more for the charm and the 
sentiment of a mutual affection than for the kind of 
love which made him at one moment adore and at an- 
other 'reproach her, she broke off her engagement as 
unhesitatingly as she had entered into it, and without 
a struggle or a regret — as she would have thrown 
aside a nosegay in which a thorn had stung her — she 
dismissed him at once, and went on her way as free, 
as happy, and as calm as if he had never crossed her 
path. 

He went almost mad with anger and despair; and 
then the pride which was in him as strong as life it- 
self enabled him to subdue at once all outward expres- 
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sion of love, or of regret: but, like an extinguished 
volcano, which has consumed every trace of vegetation 
and leaves behind it barren and unsightly ruins, the 
flame thus suddenly extinguished seemed to have burned 
out of his heart every trace of gentle feeling and af- 
fection. He went almost immediately to Spain, and 
there married the beautiful Angustia, but no sooner 
was the ceremony performed than he felt himself un- 
done; and the cold admiration — if even such a term 
as that be not too strong — or rather the assent he 
had given to the general opinion of her beauty, changed 
into a feeling of aversion, which he took little pains 
to conceal. 

When they returned to England Lady Clara had 
married Mr. Audley, the owner of a large property 
about twelve miles distant from Mr. Liffbrd's place, 
and they generally stayed there during a part of the 
year. He neither would see nor appear to avoid her 
— and a total seclusion from the world was the alter- 
native he chose. He would hardly ride out of his 
own grounds for fear of meeting her. Once in the 
course of sixteen years he did so, and then the deadly 
paleness of his cheek, and the expression of his eyes, 
left it in doubt by which of the two aforesaid passions 
his spirit was swayed. She, the while, went along 
the stream of life with "youth fit the prow and plea- 
sure at the helm." The person she had married was 
young, good-looking, and amiable. She loved hinL 
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enough and not too much for her happiness — enough 
to make life agreeable in his society, not too much to 
give her any of the heartaches which are almost in- 
variably attached to an absorbing affection. 

It was impossible to see her and hear her talk, at 
times, without feeling that there was in her nature a 
power of loving which had not been called into full 
exercise. She had never had any children, and had 
not felt the want of them: to those who surrounded 
her she stood almost in the light of a child herself, 
although her disposition was not in reality childish; 
but she lived in an atmosphere of beauty and luxury, 
of refinement and amusement, which supplied the place 
of the graver cares and duties of life. In the love of 
Nature and of art, in transient but not contemptible 
attempts at literary composition, in intercourse with 
men of genius, in the creation of the earthly, intellec- 
tual, and poetical paradise which surrounded her — 
she expended the sensibility and the energy which had 
not been otherwise called into play. Study, reading, 
and society furnished her with occupation, and a suc- 
cession of pursuits and of fancies — generally harm- 
less, and discarded as soon as they became wearisome 
— filled up her time. Such was Lady Clara Audley's 
existence; it had transcended the ordinary course of 
human prosperity. That she was a happy person some 
will not need to be told,, while others may remain in 
doubt, according to the view they may take or the 
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theories they may have on the subject of happiness. 
It had been a matter of curious speculation to her to 
wonder over the strange mode of life which had been 
adopted by her first lover and his Spanish wife, She 
sometimes reflected — now that it was long past and 
had become merely a page in the history of her youth 
— on the sort of passion he had felt for her; and 
though she fervently rejoiced at having escaped such 
a marriage, yet she seldom looked on the gates of 
Lifford Grange without an odd sensation of curiosity 
and interest. It was therefore no common excitement 
to her when chance brought into her' house Henry 
Lifford's daughter, of whose beauty she had often 
heard from Mark Apley and others. 

After a few preliminary sentences of thanks on the 
one side and kind answers on the other, Lady Clara 
looked fixedly at Gertrude, and said: "You are like 
your father, I think, — but I suppose you have your 
mother's Spanish eyes." 

"You have seen him, then?" 

"Years ago, when we were both young." 

"Was he ever young? I cannot fancy him different 
from what I have always known him; but I can well 
imagine I may be like him: I feel it sometimes." 

Lady Clara laughed. " What an odd thing to feeV^ 
Then, seeing her eyes turned towards the window, 
she said: 
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"You seem to like my garden. Have you a pas- 
sion for flowers, as I have?*' 

"For some, but I hate others; a tiger -lily, for in- 
stance, and every sort of calceolaria." 

"I believe you are right, and that it is as foolish 
to ask that general question as those other ones — do 
you like children, or do you like dogs? Somebody 
said one might just as well say: 'Do you like people?* 
What can be more different than a paeony or a rose?" 

"Nothing," Gertrude answered with a slow smile, 
"except some faces I have seen, and — " she hesitated. 

"What were you going to say?" 

"Oh, I was thinking of Mrs. Apley's and of yours." 
Lady Clara laughed, for the comparison was very ap- 
posite. 

"Yes, you put me in mind the first instant I saw 
you of the moss-rose, the fairest and most richly- 
dressed of flowers." 

"Ah, you have read the pretty German fable on 
that subject?" 

"Not in German, but Maurice Redmond translated 
it for me, and set it to music." 

"What, my handsome young music -master? Is 
he a poet also? Can you repeat to me the English 
Unes?" 

"I hardly know if I can remember them; but I 
think they run thus : 
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"Weary of pleasure, 
And laden with treasure, 
The Angel of flowers 
Had wandered for hours, 
When h6 sunk to his rest 
With his wings on his breast, 
And the rose of the glade 
Lent her beautiful shade 
To guiurd and to cover 
The flower-king's slumber. 
When the angel awoke , 
Then in rapture he spoke : 
'Thou queen of my bowers, 
Thou fairest of flowers. 
What gift shall be mine , 
And what guerdon be thine ?' 
' In guerdon of duty 
Bestow some new beauty,' 
* She said, and then smiled 

Like a mischievous childt 
In anger he started , 
But ere he departed. 
To rebuke the vain flower 
In the pride of her power. 
He flung some rude moss 
Her fair bosom across; 
But her new robes of green 
So became the fair queen. 
That the Angel of flowers 
Mistrusted his powers , 
And was heard to declare 
He had granted her prayer." • 

"I should like to have a statue made on that sub- 
ject," Lady Clara observed. "The angel of flowers 
hurling the moss at the vain rose; and then, we might 
place it in the centre of a bower of pink and white 
moss-roses; — Would it not be charming? I will not 

* From the German of Krummachet. 
Lwly-Bird L \^ 
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ask you if you like statues, for I suppose you have 
not seen many jet^ but I feel sure that you like every- 
thing beautiful and poetical, or else your eyes belie 
you. Tell me, is it true that you are called Lady- 
Bird in the village of Stonehouseleigh?" 

"Yes; I believe I am well* known there by that 
name." 

"O then it is so; I was once waiting in the pony- 
chaise, at the door of a cottage, and some little brat 
called out — 'there goes Lady-Bird.' I called him, 
and asked whom he meant; he would only repeat 'Lady- 
Bird' — then his mother came forward, and said he 
meant Miss Lifford. I was so provoked at not having 
seen you, for I had long wished to do so. But that 
name takes my fancy strangely. There is something 
old-fashioned in it, and I like everything quaint and 
original, — old books, old names, old curtains, and 
old houses. The present is so dull, compared with 
the past." 

Gertrude looked round the room, then pointed to 
the window and said, "If Audley Park is the present 
and Lifford Grange the past, I cannot agree with you, 
Lady Clara." 

The latter smiled at the unconscious allusion con- 
tained in Gertrude's words, and said, "I have erected 
this place myself, schemed, planned it, and seen it rise 
before my eyes. It has been like writing a poem, but 
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now that it is finished it wearies me to be always 
reading it over again." 

"I should like one day to hold such a pen as that 
in my hand, but to read your poem is for the present 
enough pleasure. Speaking to a stranger is an event 
in my life." 

"And yet you to me are not shy, my pretty Lady- 
Bird.'' 

"I have no idea how to converse. I wonder that 
I learnt to talk at all." 

"I imagine that that talent, is intuitive, my love, 
and that the less art there is in it the better;' 

"Do you think I am artless^ Lady Clara?' 

"Why I can hardly judge of that yet. The per- 
fection of art is to appear not to have any." 

"O then I think you must be very artful." 

"A compliment, Lady-Bird!" 

"O no; I talk of you just as I would of the flowers 
in the garden. I say what comes into my head, and 
if it is flattering, it is more fortunate for me than 
for you." 

"Do you know that you amuse me very much. 
I hope they will let you stay with me some time. 
I could not gather anything from Father Liffbrd's man- 
ner; does he always seem so stern?" 

"He is not given to the smiling mood, certainly; 
but I cannot disguise from you. Lady Clara, that he 
looks less benignantly upon you than on the rest of 
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man or womankind. Did you know him in his youth 
also?" 

"My dear child, he must have been near forty when 
I was born!" 

"Then why does he look as black as thunder 
when- you are mentioned? What can you have done 
to him?" 

Lady Clara looked pensive an instant, then said, 
"If we can but keep you here, your convalescence will 
be the pleasahtest thing in the world. We shall carry 
you gently down stairs, and make you lie on the sofa 
in the conservatory, amongst the camellias and orange- 
trees; then you shall drive slowly through the rosery 
in a garden-chair, and a little later sail on the river 
in our little skiff, and everybody here shall pay you 
their court. There are numbers of people in the hou'se 
longing to see you: my cousin. Lady Roslyn, all the 
Apleys, Mr. and Mrs. Crofton, and Adrien d'Arberg, — 
and Maurice, as you call our young musician, is co- 
ming on Thursday.*' 

"Is M. d'Arberg here?" Gertrude asked, with a 
look of sudden interest, which did not escape Lady 
Clara's attention. 

"Yes. Are you acquainted with him?" 

"I can hardly say I am; and yet, I feel to know 
him well, for I have read his books." 

"I think you will be as much struck with his ap- 
pearance as with his writings. I have met with but 
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few men as handsome, and with none who possessed 
the same charm of countenance and manner." 

"1 have seen him once," Gertrude quietly remarked, 
and then changed the conversation by asking some 
questions about a view of Tivoli, which hung over the 
chimney. 

It was enough for her to hear that she would see 
him again. She was secreting that happiness in her 
heart, and did not feel inclined to talk about it then. 
Lady Clara explained the position of the waterfalls, 
and said, as she rose to go, 

"To-day, the doctor enjoins perfect repose; nothing 
but short dull visits from me, but to-morrow, I trust, 
his rigour will be abated; and that my Lady-Bird's 
receptions will commence. Somebody said that an in- 
valid to visit was an indispensable addition to the en- 
joyment of a party in a country-house. Imagine what 
a resource you will be to my guests, who having been 
here a week, were actually beginning to talk of cha- 
rades and tableaux, and worst of all, of jeux d* esprit;" 
and with a kiss. Lady Clara took leave of Gertrude 
for the moment. 

She remained with her cheek on the embroidered 
pillow, her eyes sparkling with excitement, her hand^ 
playing with her rings, and only one fear standing 
between her and the rapture of anticipation that was 
beating in her heart. She had misgivings that her 
father would at almost any risk order bst Wa!L^^ *«& 
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soon as she could leave her bed; and had she known 
his feelings about Audley Park and its mistress, she 
might have feared it still more. She saw herselt carried 
away from this scene of enchantment, and now of deep 
interest, restored to the dull room which she had so 
often wished to leave, and which no agreeable asso- 
ciations endeared to her. It was an alternative be- 
tween so much enjoyment, and so much disappoint- 
ment that she could hardly remain quiet in that state 
of suspense, and would have probably grown very 
feverish in the course of the day, if her maid had not 
arrived with the things she had sent for, and news 
from home. 

It appeared that by that morning's post there had 
arrived some intelligence from Spain which imperatively 
called for Mr. Liflford's presence there to assert his 
wife's right to an inheritance which had unexpectedly 
devolved on her. He had made instant preparations 
for departure, and was to set off in the evening, and 
to take Edgar with him. 

"And what did he say about me, Jane? Did you 
hear anything from mamma, or Father Lifford?" 

"Only Isabella told me while I was packing up 
the things, that your mamma was surprised your papa 
had not said one word on the subject, and that she 
had not mentioned it to him. But of course, Miss, 
you are not to liiove till the doctor says you may, and 
Father Lifford, no doubt, will send the carriage to 
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fetch you when the time comes: so you need not fret 
about it." 

"I suppose papa will be absent for some time?'* 
"Two months, 1 heard it said, at the least." -Then 
Gertrude was jilent, and tolerably contented. She 
should probably stay where she was for a few days at 
least, and she did not despair of obtaining her mother's 
permission to pay another visit to Audley Park before 
her father's return. 

In the afternoon Edgar came to see her, and made 
Mr. Liffbrd's excuses to Mr. Audley, not to Lady 
Clara, for the trouble that Gertrude occasioned in his 
house, and his apologies that his own sudden departure 
for Spain prevented him from calling to acknowledge 
in person their kindness to her. Mr. Audley, who had 
taken very little cognizance of the whole affair, was 
quite puzzled to find himself made so prominent in it, 
but he was very gracious and civil, and was sure it 
"was a great pleasure to Lady Clara, and hoped Miss 
Lifford would stay with them as long as possible, and 
all sorts of kind expressions; and then Edgar met his 
father at the station, and nothing passed between them 
beyond a brief question whether Gertrude was going 
on well, with the affirmative answer, — which was 
received without comment; and both were that night 
in London, and embarked the next day for Spain. It 
was Mr. Lifford's pride that had forced him to a piece 
of civility which cost him a great deal, but which he 
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was too well-bred to omit: but it seemed to him as if 
Gertrude was destined to be a perpetual source of 
annoyance, and that chance had now connected her 
with the plague spot which had been so long festering 
in his heart. 

Gertrude wrote little gay affectionate notes to her 
mother, in which she spoke of her enjoyment of the 
change of scene which her accident had so unexpectedly 
procured her — of Lady Clara's great kindness, and 
wish to keep her as long as possible; but she added 
that as soon as she could, she must go home, and show 
her that she was well again — and that in the mean- 
time, she would write every day. With something be- 
tween a smile and a sigh, Mrs. Lifford gave these 
notes to her uncle, who took snuff, "pshawed," and 
said, "Foolish people, all of you." Whom he exactly 
included in that general condemnation was not quite 
apparent, but Mrs. Lifford found safety in the number, 
and satisfied herself that at all events he did not blame 
her more severely than the rest, whoever they might 
be whom he so vaguely designated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"Whence and what are we, to what end ordained? 
What means the drama by this world sustained? 
Business or vain amusements , care or mirth , 
Divide the frail inhabitants of earth. 
Is duty a mere sport, or an employ? 
Life an entrusted talent, or a toy?" 

^ COWPRR. 

On the third day after Gertrude's accident, Lady 
Clara was sitting writing letters in her morning-room, 
which opened on one side on a conservatory which 
formed a kind of drawing-room, and on the other on 
a library where several of her guests were assembled. 
The three Miss Apleys were sitting round a table, one 
of them occupied with some abstruse embroidery, an- 
other with a design for a flower-garden, and the third, 
Harriet, alias Cherry, with a music-book, into which 
she was copying German waltzes. Mrs. Crofton and 
Mrs. Apley were reading the newspapers near the win- 
dow, several men were lounging about the room, and the 
sound of billiard-balls in the one beyond it indicated 
that others were killing time in a somewhat more ac- 
tive manner. 

"Harriet," said Mrs. Crofton, "have you been to 
Miss Lifford, yet?" 
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"O yes, I went up to her room last night, after 
dinner; she is looking prettier than ever." 

"O, do you think so, Harriet?" exclaimed Fanny, 
the next sister, "I was disappointed with her. Have 
you never observed that her teeth are not quite even?" 

"I never knew any one like you, Fanny, for de- 
tecting faults," said Mark Apley, who was picking off 
the leaves of a tall geranium that was apparently 
growing out of the middle of an ottoman, on which 
he was stretched out nearly at full length. "If there 
is a spot, a blot, a flaw in anything, you are sure to 
pounce upon it. Now, Cherry likes to admire, and I 
think she is right." 

Fanny put down her pen, for she was the copier 
of music; and going up to him, said something in a 
low voice which made him laugh and colour, and say, 
but not angrily, "Leave me alone, don't spoil the 
button of my coat. Come and look at them playing 
at billiards." 

"No, I will not! your friend Adrien is conceited 
enough already, without our going to stare at him."' 

"O Miss Fanny, it would be lucky for you if you 
had but half as little conceit in your foolish little head 
as there is in his wise one." 

"You are so entiche with him." 

"Don't use French words, like Lady Eoslyn — it 
is so affected." 

"You do not call her affected, do you?" 
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"Why, no, but then — " 

"If she is affected," Mrs. Croflon said, "I think 
she must have been born so. I have no doubt that 
in the nursery she cried out for a tartine instead of 
for bread and butter, like other children." 

Mr. Latimer, one of the men who had been read- 
ing before the fire-place, put down his book and said, 
"There are some people whom nature has provided 
with stilts, and they may be very charming in their 
way, but it never answers to provide them for one's 
self." 

"There, now," Mark said, "don't you attempt to 
get upon them, little Fanny; you are a great love in 
your way, but in no other way, and certainly not in 
Lady Koslyn's, whom you as little resemble as your 
pretty Fido Lady Clara's greyhound. Are you an- 
gry, little woman?" . 

" Tout autre que mon [frere] Veut eprouve sur Vheure" 
she answered with a smile. "There is a bit of down- 
right French; you don't object to that, do you? And 
now," she added, in a low voice, "let us go to the 
billiard-room, and learn grace from Mr. Crofton, dig- 
nity from Mr. Ashton, and every earthly perfection 
from M. Adrien d'Arberg." 

The last person whom she alluded to was standing 
near the window when they entered the room, ab- 
sorbed at that minute in his own thoughts, which 
Fanny somewhat unreasonably always ascribed to cour 
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ceit. Not to be occupied with her presupposed, in 
her opinion, too great a preoccupation with self. 

Few people would have had a better right to be. 
conceited, if advantages of every kind of looks, of 
mind and of fortune could justify such a feeling: a 
regular beauty of features, such as is seldom seen in 
real life; eyes which without being very large were 
perfectly shaped, and so shaded by thick eyelashes 
that they appeared dark, whereas they were blue; so 
earnest an expression, that it might have been thought 
almost melancholy, if serenity had not reigned in their 
inmost depths; a mixture of repose and of mobility 
was a singular characteristic of that remarkable coun- 
tenance. He seemed as if his own rapid thoughts 
were passing before him in luminous array, suggesting 
every instant some new train of contemplation to an 
ever eager spirit, and an intellect that seemed almost 
to spiritualise his face. Many, like Fanny Apley, were 
apt to misunderstand him, because he was so often 
absorbed in his own meditations that the remarks of 
others were unattended to, and their attentions to 
himself unperceived. His own ideas were sometimes 
followed up by him in a manner that might look like 
egotism to superficial observers, who did not under- 
stand the deep simplicity of his uncommon character. 
No one ever forgot himself so completely as Adrien 
d'Arberg did. He was profoundly religious, and there 
was in his nature a tendency to mysticism that might 
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have led him to a too intense and metaphysical con- 
templation of the God he adored, if the strong hand 
of the Catholic religion had not been over him, restrain- 
ing every exaggerated tendency or fanciful bias, and 
saying trf a naturally ardent imagination and investi- 
gating understanding, "So far shalt thou go and no 
farther." 

He was by descent a G-erman, by birth and also 
position a Frenchman, and had been partly educated 
in England. These circumstances seemed all to have 
contributed more or less to the formation of his cha- 
racter, and to the tone of his mind. He would have 
been perhaps a dreamer, had not his life been from 
his earliest youth devoted to useful objects, and a 
passionate wish to serve his fellow-creatures been at 
once the subject of his dreams, and the incentive to 
incessant labours towards that end. He had some- 
thing of the insouciance of the French character; but 
his zeal for the honour of God and the happiness of 
men had prevented its degenerating into levity, — had 
given seriousness to his views of life, and importance 
in his sight to his own actions, as well as to the 
events that passed around him. It had only left him 
careless of worldly advantages, which sat so lightly 
upon him that at times he scarcely seemed conscious 
of possessing them. His. English education had im- 
parted to him that keen sense of honour and that 
gentlemanlike regard for truth which most even worldly- 
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minded Englishmen possess, or at least appreciate. 
Even in manner there was something which made 
English people feel at home with him. He spoke our 
language with the utmost correctness, and a good ac- 
cent; it was only by its resembling a little niore the 
English of books than the careless routine of common 
conversation that he would have been detected as a 
foreigner, or else by his abruptly changing it into 
French, if any strong interest or emotion impelled 
him to the use of his native tongue. 

He was distantly connected with the Apleys, and 
when a boy had sometimes spent his holidays at their 
house. Mark Apley and he had thus been friends 
from childhood, and their intimacy continued from 
habit rather than from any congeniality of minds or of 
chai'acter. On Adrien's side there was an affectionate 
regard for one whose amiable qualities, but weak un- 
derstanding, commanded more love than respect; on the 
other, there was all the reverence and admiration which 
an inferior intellect yields to a superior one, when as 
in this case the acknowledgment is unmixed with the 
slightest amount of jealousy or of envy. 

"Who is winning?'* Mark asked, as he came into 
the billiard-room with his sister and joined Lady 
Roslyn, who was leaning against the corner of the 
chimney, while Mr, Ashton stood on one leg at the 
end of the billiard - table , with his body stretched 
across it, and his face screwed up into a shape of in- 
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tense and ugly earnestness, which contrasted with 
Adrien's easy attitude. 

"O d*Arberg is beating me hollow, and it is a 
great shame, for I practised &ve hours yesterday, and 
took lessons all last year in London." 

"Well, I am sure that is more than Adrien has 
done," Mark rejoined with a loud laugh. 

"How do you know," Adrien said, turning sud" 
denly round with a smile; "how do you know that 
I do not get up before breakfast to practise?" 

"To judge by the books in your room," Mark 
said, with another burst of laughter, "I should say 
that you studied canon-law more than such cannons 
as those." 

"You do not suppose that I read all those folios, 
do you?" 

"Then why have them on your table?" Fanny ob- 
served. 

"To press flowers in," he answered; "or to make 
people think me wise. There, Mr. Ashton, that is 
game, I think," and as the red ball iiew into one 
pocket, and the white, one into the other, he put down 
his cue and left the room. 

"By Jove, I'll practise till dinner-time!" exclaimed 
the defeated man, with the energy of a Bte.ydn deter- 
mined to learn counterpoint, or an Austrian general 
returning to the charge after twenty defeats. 

Adrien meanwhile had joined Lady Clara in her 
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morning-room. There were some of her guests who 
had acquired a sort of tacit right to invade it, and he 
was amongst the number. 

"How is your Lady-Bird?" he said, as he sat 
down by her. 

"O much better, and she is coming down this 
afternoon, so mind you come in here after luncheon. 
I am longing to show her to you. It is the very 
prettiest bird you ever saw; and now that I have 
caught her, I mean to make an immense deal of her, 
and — " 

"Spoil her," he suggested. 

"No, no, it will improve her to see something of 
us." 

"Wlio are W5." 

"You and I, if you will not be affronted at the 
companionship. She is not at all aware of her own 
cleverness." 

"And we are to open her eyes to it?" 

"Certainly, I aril always against keeping people in 
the dark about their own merits, as well as about 
anything else. Truth, M. d'Ayberg, never does any 
harm." 

"Why, is not there an ignorance which may be 
not only a bliss, but a blessing? — and is not the 
one you speak of such? To destroy it seems like 
brushing away the bloom of a fruit." 

"O but you must not suppose that this charming 
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Lady-Bird is all naivete and humility. She does not 
know how clever she is, but is not without some no- 
tions of her own abilities, and has rather a restless 
wish to put them to the test. And, for my own part, 
I believe that people are twenty times more likely to 
be really modest, who have satisfied themselves and 
others that they have something to be modest about, 
than if they remain all their lives beating about the 
bush, instead of ascertaining once for all the capabi- 
lities of their own understandings." 

"There is truth in that, perhaps, but not the whole 
truth," Adrien said. 

"What is your arriere-pensee?^* Lady Clara asked. 
"You always have one, I know, when you are talking 
to me." 

"None about this that I wish to keep back. You 
have taken a great fancy to this girl, who must be, 
by all accounts, a very peculiar person; and if you 
lavish praises upon her, and turn her head, you will 
be amusing yourself in a less safe manner than by 
writing pretty poems, or inventing new conservatories." 

"Well, I will confess to you that she does interest 
me as a poem; that she does charm me as a flower. 
There is an inconventionality about her, which is quite 
refreshing, and a readiness ot repartee which amuses 
me beyond description. Every new idea you put be- 
fore her, every new subject you start, seems to be im- 
mediately laid hold of, and viewed in the light of her 

Lady-Bird. L W 
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fanciful imagination. I long to see her in society, aua 
prises with Mrs. Crofton, cross-questioned by Edward 
Latimer, made love to by Mark Apley." 

"Now I have an arriere-pensee — will you ask me 
for it?" 

"Yes, if it be not severe." 

"Would it be severe to say that you are making a 
plaything of something too valuable to be played 
with?" 

He looked at her in the earnest calm way which 
was peculiar to him, and she said quickly, "You take 
things too seriously, M. d'Arberg. I have passed 
through life gathering roses, and have found no 
thorns, and I will teach my Lady-Bird to do so too. 
I have often talked to you of her father. She some- 
times puts me in mind of him. But if he had been 
half as charming as she is, I should not be now the 
happy person that I am." 

"Ay," said Adrien with a smile, " did not you then 
gather a rose and find a thorn?" 

"Ay, but I flung away both the rose and the 
thorn." 

"No, I think you gathered the rose and left the 
thorn behind. But to return to what we were saying 
just now. It is from my own experience that I dread 
even kind interferences in what may vitajly influence 
the destinies of others." 
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"How SO, Ml d'Arberg? Are you not the most 
cautious of men?" 

"Not always. For instance, when I took Maurice 
Eedmond to Italy I was giving myself the immense 
pleasure of an engoument acted upon, of seeing enjoy- 
ment and apparently showing kindness; but I have 
often felt since that it would have been truer kindness 
not to have forced open a bud which, if destined to 
blow, would have been more surely developed by a 
slower process. To resist good impulses is one of the 
most difficult lessons to learn." 

"And one I never intend to learn; I think it quite 
sufficient to resist bad ones, dear M. d'Arb^rg, and 
to make this hitherto imprisoned Lady -Bird try her 
wings, and enjoy her liberty, is I am convinced a 
good one. So the moral of your story is lost upon 
me, especially as I like you ten times better for having 
done an imprudent kind thing than foi' all the prudent 
good ones you have ever accomplished. But then you 
will not help me to turn the pretty head I shall show 
you after luncheon?" 

"No, but I shall come and watch the working of 
your system." 

After luncheon Gertrude was carried down to the 
drawing-room, and thence conveyed in a garden-chair 
to the conservatory on the other side of the parterre. 
It was fitted up also as a drawing-room, and Lady 
Clara often spent there several hours of the day. She 
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placed her on a couch in the midst of a kind of bower 
of American shrubs, through which the sun was shining 
and forming with its rays a fanciful pattern on the 
tesselated pavement. The smell was sweet but not 
too powerful, the breeze from without gently shook 
the blossoms of the pink azalias which now and then 
fell on the silk coverlet which had been thrown over 
her feet: on the table by her side were poems, new 
novels French and English, prints and drawings with- 
out end. Lady Clara sat opposite to her, arranging 
cut flowers in fanciful vases of Venetian glass and 
Bohemian crystal. 

"I have sent everybody out this afternoon in the 
caleche and the pony-chaise — that is, everybody that 
I did not want to join us here. I shall only let them 
see you by degrees. Lady -Bird. My favourites shall 
be first admitted." 

"And who ^e they, Lady Clara?" 

"My cousin, Ellen Eoslyn, Adrien d'Arberg, and 
Mark Apley: — that is my beauty, my hero, and my 
Newfoundland. Here comes the last." And Mark 
rushed up to Gertrude with a beaming face, and a 
thousand expressions of delight at seeing her again. 
"I hope Harriet told you, Miss Lifford, how over- 
joyed we were at your accident — I mean how sorry 
we felt about that, but how glad that it brought you 
here." 

"It has been, indeed, a pleasant accident to me," 
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she said. '^Had my horse chosen to deposit me under 
one of my native oaks I should have been less obliged 
to him.*' 

"i only wish I had had the luck to find you that 
night, Miss Lifford. I should have been frightened to 
death, but still so happy.'V 

"By the way," she said, "who did find me? How 
strange it is that I have not yet asked the name of the 
person who discovered me that night." 

"It was Adrien d*Arberg — lucky fellow, and he 
carried you to the house. I have done nothing but 
envy him ever since." 

Gertrude remained silent, and opened a book as if 
in absence. "Did I not dream of Heaven that night!" 
she inwardly ejaculated. 

Then she looked up, and the form and the face 
which for nearly a whole year had haunted her in- 
cessantly were once more before her. It was not ex- 
actly emotion that she experienced in seeing them 
again — her heart did not beat quicker, and no deeper 
colour rose in her cheek. On the contrary a great 
calm seemed to come over her, a sensation of inde- 
scribable repose; it was like a void filled up, a hope 
accomplished, a prayer granted. "God be praised!" 
she said to herself, and then marvelled at the solem- 
nity of that mute thanksgiving. 

"M. d'Arberg, let me introduce you- to Miss Lif- 
ford." That insignificant commonplace sentence^ «wi 
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carelessly pronounced, and yet containing in itself 
the germ of so many happy and so many miserable 
destinies I 

Adrien bowed and said, "I once impertinently in- 
troduced myself to Miss Lifford. I hope she has for- 
given it." 

Gertrude made some scarcely audible answer, but her 
eyes looked all that such eyes as hers can look. From 
that instant a new era in her life began. What arose 
in her mind was neither a hope nor a project nor a 
design, but a conviction that there was for her but 
one destiny, one future, one possible fate. It was to 
love Adrien d*Arberg, and to walk this world with a 
spell on her soul, a secret in her heart, which might 
either exalt, transform, or annihilate her, but which 
would never leave as it had found her, which must be 
the source or the ruin of her happiness. 

This kind of sentiment is either so deep and so 
intense that from its very excess it commands respect, 
or else it is degrading. There is no medium. Ger- 
trude instinctively felt this, and it was this conscious- 
ness that preserved her self-respect, and gave her face 
such a beautiful expression at that moment. Mark 
Apley said to himself, "If I could think that that girl 
was in love with me I would propose to her directly." 
Adrien did not seem to think much of anything just 
then, except of a print from Landseer, which he had 
taken up and was examining. She felt glad that he 
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did not speak to her at first, that she had time to get 
accustomed to his presence before he directly addressed 
himself to her, and she began an insignificant conver- 
sation with Mark Apley. 

"How well you are working those carnations. Miss 
Liffbrd! They seem to grow under your fingers. I 
wish men could work. Don't you think it would make 
them much pleasanter? '* 

"Perhaps it would, but there are only some men 
who ought to work." 

"What sort of men?" 

"Awkward clumsy ones. It would never do for a 
man'^to work well." 

"Then," said Lady Clara, "they should not work 
at all, on Dr. Johnson's principle." 

"Oh, but I quite disagree with the old Doctor." 

"Do you really?" Mark exclaimed with a broad 
grin. 

"A woman, for instance, might shoot, if only she 
did not know how to load her gun and held it as a 
parasol, and people may sing and act, but they must 
take care not to do so as well as professional singers 
and actors. Then, a woman may know Latin, if she 
does not know it too well." 

"You seem very much afraid of perfection," Adrien 
said, raising his head with a smile. 

"Yes, I am," she answered, turning her eyes 
slowly upon him. 
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"And I worship it, " Lady Clara exclaimed, 
"wherever I find it.'* 

"And where do you find it?" Adrien asked. 

"There," she answered, as her favourite cousin 
appeared at the door of the conservatory, and cer- 
tainly, if not in every respect, in outward appearance 
at least she seemed quite right. 

Lady Roslyn was tall and beautiful, and her manner, 
which was exceedingly peculiar, was in harmony with 
her looks. It was pretty to see her and Lady Clara 
together. They were very fond of each other, and 
family likeness gave a kind of resemblance to two 
faces and manners, which were yet essentially very 
different. 

"We were talking of perfection, Ellen, and you 
appeared at that moment — the living proof of an 
assertion I have just made." 

"What assertion, I wonder?" Lady Roslyn said 
with a smile, as she sat down by Gertrude, whose 
hand she had aff*ectionately pressed. 

"That I adore it. There is a riddle which your 
modesty will not guess. But tell us, Ellen, whether 
you worship perfection as I do, or are as afraid of it 
as this Lady-Bird is." 

"You must first define what you mean by perfec- 
tion, Clara." 

"Ay," Adrien said, looking up from the prints he 
was examining, ''that is the question. No two of us 
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would agree, perhaps, on that point. Our heroes, 
I suspect, would be as various as our notions of 
heroism." Gertrude thought- two might perhaps 
agree, if one would explain his own ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

"Well, I am like Miss Lifford," Mark Apley ex- 
claimed; "1 am afraid of heroes." 

"What is your ideal of a hero. Lady Clara?" 
Gertrude asked, somewhat timidly, thus hoping that 
afterwards Adrien would describe his. 

"Oh, mine is a polytheism, — a general hero- 
worship; I have hundreds of favourites in every age 
and clime, who would have fought like cat and dog 
had they met upon earth, as .their works or their 
histories meet on my table. Adrien would consign to 
perdition some of my idols." 

"No, I will hope the best for them all; so do not 
tell me their names." 

"Severely charitable!" she exclaimed: "O Mark 
Apley, who is your hero?" 

"The Duke of Wellington, of course," Gertrude 
said, for she already knew her admirer well enough 
to be sure that his imagination would not cross the 
sea in search of one; but when he re-echoed, "The 
Duke of Wellington, of course 1" she coloured violently, 
suddenly remembering that Adrien was a French- 
mjan, and fancying she had shown a want of tact in 
suggesting to Mark his choice of a hero. Adrien ijer- 
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ceived it, and relieved her distress by laughing at her 
about it. She looked at Lady Clara, and said, 

"I often speak without thinking, perhaps because 
I have so often been obliged to think -without speak- 
ing." t 

"That must be very disagreeable," Mark observed, 
"it never happened to me. Whatever I think, I always 
say." 

"Your thoughts, I am afraid, do not soar very 
high, dear Mr. Apley," Lady Clara observed in too 
low a voice for him to hear. 

"But perhaps they run very straight, which may 
be better," Adrien whispered. 

Mark was a great favourite with his friends. He 
was so spirited, generous, and kind, and there was 
an ingenuousness in his simplicity that made it quite 
loveable. Whenever he said anything foolish, they 
did not say "poor Mark," but "dear Mark." He was 
too good to be pitied. 

"Guess whom I expect to-day," Lady Clara said, 
but not apropos of heroes; by the way, we have none 
of us produced ours, except Mr. Apley." 

"Let us leave them alone, then," Lady Roslyn said, 
"and tell us whom you expect." 

"Sir William Marlow, and my brother Henry." 

"Oh, is Egerton coming? I shall be delighted to 
see him," Adrien exclaimed. 

"Shall you really, M. d'Arberg? That pleases but 
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surprises me; of all human beings, I should have 
thought he would have suited you the least." 

"And why so, Lady Clara?" 

"You differ so entirely on almost every subject." \ 

"But sympathy and liking" are quite separate 
things." 

"And there can be sympathy without agreement." 

"Of that I am not so sure, except in the case of 
a predominant affection, which has struck such pro- 
found roots in two hearts originally cast by Nature in 
the same mould that nothing can ever go deep enough 
to reach the electric bond of their union; except in 
such rare cases where love is stronger than death, or 
life also. I can hardly allow that there can be much 
S3rmpathy where hopes, fears, wishes, and interests 
are all dissimilar. Do I make you understand what I 
mean. Lady Clara? The affection that creates sym- 
pathy under such circumstances is of the highest and 
most intense kind; but short of it, there may be regard 
and liking, but not sympathy: that is at least my view 
of the subject." 

"Then, do you mean, for instance, that there is no 
sympathy between us?" 

"Not the least, I should say." She laughed, but 
did not seem quite pleased. 

"I should have thought that in our tastes and our 
feelings, our love of beauty in Nature and in art, our* 
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interest in literature, there were sufficient grounds of 
sympathy." 

"No, there is matter for agreeable conversation, 
for very pleasant intercourse, for great kindness on 
the one side, and a grateful and admiring regard on 
the other; but sympathy, dear Lady Clara, does not 
consist in reading the same books, admiring the same 
views, liking some of the same occupations." 

"What does it consist in then?" she asked some- 
what impatiently. 

"In what would make you understand at this 
moment all. I dare not say on the subject. In what 
would make you feel that we might not have one taste 
in common, and yet the most perfect sympathy. But 
after all I may be quite wrong: as in the case of 
heroes, we may apply a different meaning to the same 
word." 

"As different," Gertrude said in a low voice, "as 
when we speak of admiring the Duke of Wellington 
or St. Vincent of Paul." 

Who could have doubted what sympathy meant 
who saw their eyes meet at that moment? 

"Do you and Henry dispute much, M. d'Arberg?" 

"No; I believe we disagree too much to dispute." 

"You are afraid of quarrelling?*' 

"No; your brother has an excellent temper, and 
I am too phlegmatic to lose mine easily, but to argue 
one ought to have certain points of agreement to start 
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from, and that is just what we have not. Egerton 
has no chance of convincing me, or I him, because, 
like Archimedes, we can find no world to rest our 
levers on; our point d'appui is not the same, and so 
we cannot bring our arguments to bear." 

"For my part," Mark said, "1 hate arguing, — it 
is such provoking work, — and especially with Lady 
Clara, who always manages to be in l!he right." 

"Or to seem so," Adrien added, "which, perhaps, 
she will think as great a compliment." 

"It is an equivocal one, but I will take it in the 
best sense. My quarrel with you, M. d'Arberg, is, 
that you never will let one penetrate to the bottom of 
your thoughts." 

"What is it you wish to see there?" 

"Your opinion of me." 

"Then it is yourself and not me, that you wish to 
get acquainted with?" 

"O you! I despair of ever finding you out. I do 
not know if you are the deepest of enthusiasts or the 
calmest of reasoners, the most enlightened philosopher 
or the most bigoted Papist." 

"But what if the calmest reasoning awoke the 
deepest enthusiasm? If what you call the most bigoted, 
and I call the most earnesf Popery, were to turn out 
after all to be the most enlightened philosophy — as 
many of the deep thinkers of our age are beginning to 
suspect?" 
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"It would require a mii-acle to convince me of it, 
and more than one of your modern miracles." 

"That is hard upon him, Clara," Lady Roslyn 
said. "You insist on a miracle, and will not have a 
modern one. But the thinkers you were speaking 
of, M. d'Arberg; they may be deep^ perhaps, but not 
free:' 

"And do yfiu like free thinkers. Lady Roslyn?" 

"I like freedom of thought." 

"And is not that free thinking?" 

"You are playing upon words. I do not like the 
free thinking that ends in infidelity." 

"Then the freedom you advocate must walk in 
leading-strings of your own selecting." 

"Not of my selecting, M. d'Arberg." 

"Of whose choosing, then?" 

"Oh, if Ellen once begins an argument, we shall 
never get out of it again," Lady Clara exclaimed, 
"and it is not your religion but yourself I want to 
understand. At times I have supposed you to be a 
devoted supporter of legitimacy, a chivalrous admirer 
of the exploded theories of divine right, and at others, 
almost found you out to be a thorough -going de- 
mocrat, with a lurking tenderness for Socialist opi- 



nions." • * 



Adrien laughed, and said, "If you will not use 
the key^ Lady Clara, how can you expect to unlock a 
door?" 
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"You have never yet given me the 'Open Sesame' 
into the secret chambers of your opinions." 

"Has she ever asked you for it?" Lady Roslyn 
said, with a smile, ^'C'est V obstacle qu'elle airne — elle 
ne veut que chercher" 

"You do not know him yet, Ellen; he has at once 
the most audacious and the most humble, the most 
impetuous and the most imperturbable spirit imagina- 
ble, and while I am saying all this to him he sits 
looking at me as if I were neither praising nor in- 
sulting him." 

"Because I suppose you do not intend to do* 
either." 

"I believe you like to be a riddle, and to baffle 
all my penetration. Is not this trying, Gertrude?"" 

"To which of you, Lady Clara?" . 

"To me, you most impertinent child," Lady Clara 
answered, with a smile. "I read his books, and fancy 
that through them I learn to know him; but when I 
see him again he puzzles me afresh. He writes pages 
of the most exciting eloquence; he carries you on by 
the might of his enthusiasm till you almost lose your 
footing, and feel, at least, if you do not always think, 
with him; but when yoif meet him face to face, he 
changes his tactics and draws you out instead of on, 
listens to you patiently, hopes the best for you, as he 
said just now of my heroes, but leaves you in doubt 
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what is the sentence passed in the secret tribunal of 
his thoughts.'* 

"If I thought you in earnest I would defend my- 
self, but you must not misconstrue my silence. I do 
not plead guilty." 

"Gertrude shall judge between us in a few days. 
If she finds you less impenetrable than I have done, 
I will give in." 

He smiled and said, "But perhaps she will use 
the key I was speaking of." Again Gertrude's eyes 
met his, but she hastily turned hers away, for she felt 
'that they might express more than she wished. 

"But it is very provoking," Lady Clara continued, 
"that you should be too modest or too proud to talk 
up to your books." 

He looked at her with an amusingly imploring ex- 
pression of countenance and said, "Dear Lady Clara, 
I will call on your favourite phrenologist the next 
time I go to London, and get him to write my cha- 
racter for you; I will talk like a book if you wish it, 
and hold forth every evening on any subject you may 
select, if only jou will not discuss me any more." 

At that moment the sound of a carriage driving 
up the avenue* was -heard, «nd Lady Clara exclaimed, 
"That must be Henry!" 

"Does Sir William Marlow come with him?" Mark 
inquired. 
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"Yes, I believe so; I hope they will tell them we 
are here." 

"1 will let them know," Adrien said, "I am going 
to the house." 

As he left the conservatory Gertrude watched his 
tall figure as it disappeared amongst the trees. Mark 
observed the direction of her eyes and said, "You had 
never seen d'Arberg before, had you?" 

"Yes, once at your house, the day of the break- 
fast." 

"Did you ever see anybody half so handsome?" 

"Half perhaps, but certainly not more than half." 

"He is a capital fellow. Fanny says he is con- 
ceited, but it is not true, nobody thinks so little of 
himself. How different he is from Sir William Mar- 
low." 

Just then Lady Clara's brother Mr. Egerton and 
the identical Sir William Marlow were seen at a dis- 
tance walking from the house, and in a few minutes 
they had joined them. Mr. Egerton was good-looking 
without being handsome. He seemed pleasing and 
intelligent. His companion W8U9 short and slight, with 
delicate features and a remarkable forehead. His dark 
hair was brought back in a way that gave him a ra- 
ther wild expression. Mr. Egerton had just sufficient 
shyness in his manner to make apparent his friend's 
singular want of it. In his way of standing, sitting, 
shaking hands, or performing any of the ordinary ac- 

. Lady-Bird, J. , V% 
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tions of life, there was the stamp of a most profound 
conceit. His self-complacency hung about him as a 
garment, or rather it seemed as much his natural at- 
tribute as the strut, the hop, or the twitter of certain 
birds belongs to them. The very sound of his voice 
was conceited. His calmness was irritating, the way 
he crossed his legs and caressed his foot exasperating, 
and the clearness of his articulation despairing. He 
united in his own person the active and the passive 
moods of vanity. Soon after the revolution of Fe- 
bruary, M.. de Lamartine declared that a Frenchman's 
proper occupation is the contemplation of his own 
magnanimity, and at the same time an English jour- 
nalist described England as sitting in unapproachable 
greatness. Now, Sir William Marlow seemed to unite 
in himself both the characteristics of these two very 
different nations. From the height of his unapproach- 
able self-satisfaction, he seemed eternally to contem- 
plate his own perfections. That he had good quali- 
ties, that he was clever, and that he had a considerable 
command of language could not be denied. Lady 
Clara liked him, and perhaps she was right. It cer- 
tainly is not right to dislike conceit as much as people 
in general do. It is better to be conceited than to be 
vicious or cruel, but the strut of a peacock and the 
impudence of a sparrow are often more irritating than 
the fierceness of a vulture or a hawk; it is not easy 
to be just when we are affronted, and such people 
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as Sir William are a walking affront that our own 
conceit, however kept in order, can with difficulty 
endure. 

Mr. Egerton was evidently struck with Gertrude's 
beauty. Sir William was never struck with anything. 
For a few moments Lady Clara kept up an animated 
conversation with the new comers , in which Lady 
Koslyn and Gertrude occasionally joined; and tten, 
looking tired with that kind of fatigue peculiar to 
those who make society the business of their lives, 
she said she must lie down for an hour before dinner 
and proposed to go home. . Mark Apley drew Ger- 
trude in the garden-chair across the parterre. Mr. 
Egerton talked to her as they went along. Sir Wil- 
liam gave his arm to Lady Clara, and inade clever 
answers to her brilliant remarks; and the sun went 
down behind the hills, and the dew was thick upon 
the grass, the flowers gave out their sweetest odours, 
— the air blew freshly on Gertrude's cheek, and an 
animated sense of enjoyment excited her spirits. Life 
appeared to her under a very different aspect than it 
had ever presented before; she thought it pleasant to 
be young and pretty, admired and amused. She felt 
as if her tastes and inclinations were in harmony with 
the refined beauty of the objects that surrounded her, 
while a romantic sentiment of admiration for one well 
calculated to inspire it imparted a meditative character 
to her enjoyment, which increased and exalted it. 
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When she reached her room, she sat down in a 
luxurious arm-chair, before a small wood fire that 
burned brightly in the grate, and opened a volume 
which she had carried off from the drawing-room 
table. It was the Life of Christina of Sweden, which 
Maurice had once mentioned to her. Adrien's name 
was on the title-page. "I understand him," she said 
to herself, "but will he ever understand me? I dare 
not give him the key to my inmost thoughts, which 
he so fearlessly holds out to me of his own;" and 
taking a pencil she sketched in the faintest manner a * 
key on the blank page of the book before her, and 
wrote under it these lines: 

"Da me pos80 nuUo 
Con Dio posao taitOt 
A Dio Tonore 
A me il dkiprezzo«** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Di gelosia mi moro 
E non lo posao dire I 
Chi mai prov(5 di questo, 
Affanno pitf ftinesto 
Pitf barbaro dolor.'* 

Metastasio. 

Maurice Redmond had been for some time past 
engaged to spend a few weeks at Audley Park. He 
had given lessons the year before to Lady Clara, or rather 
played with her and to her; and ahe had soon per- 
ceived that his education and his manners fitted him 
for any society, and that he was an addition to hers. 
She had accordingly invited him to spend part of the 
autumn with them; and as he travelled from London 
to Stonehouselejgh, on his way to Audley Park, he 
had often turned over in his mind the probable chances 
of meeting Gertrude at his mother's house, or in some 
other chance manner, without dreaming that he should 
soon find her established under the same roof with 
himself. It was Mary who announced it to him, soon 
after his arrival. He had devoted two or three days 
to his home and to her; and one of the first things he 
heard was the account of Gertrude's accident, of her 
residence at Audley Park, and of Mr. Lifibrd'a da.- 
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parture for Spain. He had left London with the 
firmest resolution of banishing from his mind all vague 
hopes with regard to Gertrude. He had latterly won- 
dered how such ideas could ever have occurred to 
him: it had, indeed, been but a transient dream called 
forth by her presence and her unconscious glances, 
and dissolved in absence; he had now resolved to press 
Mary at once to fix a period for their marriage, and 
this satisfied his conscience. It seemed as if he had 
given up something, whereas it was only that calmer 
thoughts had shown him the utter impossibility of an- 
other destiny, and what he did not give up was the 
passion which he still nourished in the secrecy of his 
heart. 

Mary thought him looking ill, and hoped the 
country would do him good. He had worked hard in 
London, and made a little money. He smiled as he 
told her so, and asked her if she could begin house- 
keeping on such slender means as they could com- 
mand. She made an evasive answer, and looked at 
him very earnestly. There was evidently something 
that disquieted her in his appearance: "Why do you 
look so wistfully at me, Mary? — Are j6n trying to 
read something in my eyes?" She gave a quick sup- 
pressed sigh, and shook her head. 

"Then, Mary, will you agree to it? Shall we be 
married next spring?" She was silent, and seemed to 
be struggling with herself. 
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"Are you afraid of making me too happy by such 
a promise?" he said, and putting his arm round her 

waist, he tried to look in her face. 

■ 

"Too happy," she slowly repeated. "No, my only 
wish is to make you happy." 

"Then, you will consent to become my wife?" 
She looked as pale as the white roses of the porch 
where they were sitting, but assented gently to his 
proposal, and in a few minutes left him and went up 
to her room. 

There kneeling by the bedside she burst into tears. 
In a few minutes she got up and, bathed her eyes with 
cold water. ^^His eyes must not shed tears," she said 
to herself. " They must not burn with hot drops like 
these. O my God, let him not weep. Let me stand 
between him and sorrow — and never in the way of 
his happiness. But that never, never could be happi- 
ness, and I will stand, so Heaven help me, between 
him and her. She shall not break his heart. O these 
blinding tears!" she exclaimed, "how they burn the 
eyes." There was a strange anxiety about her as she 
made these exclamations and walked quickly up and 
down her room; but when she went down stairs again 
she was more cheerful than usual, and even en- 
couraged him to talk of future plans and arraagc- 
ments. 

When under the influence of her society Maurice 
believed all that he desired to persuade himself. There 
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was something so tender and unobtrusive in her manner, 
she was so indispensable to him in various ways, he 
was so accustomed to the perfume of sympathy and 
of affection with which she surrounded him, that it 
would have been difficult for him to call what he felt- 
for her by another name than love, or to give that 
name to the tormenting and wayward emotions which 
he experienced in Gertrude's presence. He would 
certainly have been very unhappy that day if Mary 
had refused to become his wife. He was satisfied 
with this consciousness, and did not trouble himself 
to reflect what his feelings would have been if, at the 
moment she had accepted him, he was suddenly" to 
have heard that Gertrude was about to marry, or that 
he was never to see her again. He asked himself no 
such probing questions either then or the next day on 
his way to Audley Park, but only mentally protested, 
as if to silence some troublesome self-suggestions, 
that he loved Mary firmly and truly, and that he 
looked to her for his future happiness, — that in 
sorrow or in joy, in health or in sickness, she would 
be to him, a shield, a comfort, a friend and a sup- 
port, — that together they had begun life, and to- 
gether they would pass through it, and together end 
it. What injury was it to her if, as artists place be- 
fore them beautiful pictures to inspire their concep- 
tions, as others listen to the most exciting music they 
can procure, or revel in the most romantic scenery 
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they can find, and thus influence their imaginations 
and kindle their enthusiasm? — why should not Lady- 
Bird be his picture to gaze upon — the muse from 
which he should draw his inspirations — the "dame 
de ses pensees," in the domain of art and of ro- 
mance?* It was his scruples that made him untrue to 
Mary — Mary his gentle sister in his childhood — 
now his betrothed, soon to be his wife. That was an 
earnest tie, a serious affection, beyond the nonsense 
of romance, the trifling of imagination. Did he, could 
he ever have thought of Lady-Bird as his wife? O no, 
she was not made for the common -place cares and 
duties of life; and Shakespeare's often repeated lines 
about "a bright particular star" came into his head 
as he was riding up the avenue. 

About ten days had elapsed since Gertrude's first 
appearance in the drawing-room of Audley Park. 
During that interval the various ingredients of which 
its society was composed had been shaken together, 
and the process of assimilation had begun to take 
place. People had found out whom they liked, or 
disliked; who amused and who bored them; who made 
useful butts; who talked and who listened well; who 
was always in a good humour, and who could not 
endure a joke; at what hour the library and the news- 
papers were unoccupied; when the Miss Apleys got 
somebody to play and sing, and talked all the time 
themselves, or Mr. Egerton and Mark Apley argued 
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about Protection and Freetrade, or General Burn- 
wood gave, "in a few words," the history of his cam- 
paigns. Some friendships were dawning, some flirta- 
tions budding, some aversions growing up, — silent 
ones which were the deepest, busy ones which were 
tiresome, quarrelsome ones which were amusing. Lady 
Clara was the perfection of an hostess; -she paid 
enough attention to her guests to make them feel 
quite at home, and not too much to infringe on the 
charm of complete independence. She left well alone; 
never insisted on those who seemed happy in one way 
that they should amuse themselves in another, but if 
the most insignificant person in the society looked 
bored or neglected, she found them some occupation 
or amusement. She adapted herself in turn to every 
one; not so much out of amiability, though she was 
amiable, but from a wish to see none but happy faces 
about her, and a dislike to sad ones. "Life," she 
said one day, "was too short for gloom." "True," 
Adrien answered. They agreed, but did not sym- 
pathise. 

Lady Roslyn showed her Mrs. Hemans' beautiful 
poem of the Revellers, and said, 

"You too, Clara, would banish all but the gay in 
heart from your festive haU." 

"No," she said, "but I would try to force hap- 
piness upon them, and only allow them that shade of 
melancholy — not without something of enjoyment in 
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it — which makes us enter into the feelings of poetry, 
and the charm of emotion. I would not banish her^ 
for instance," pointing to Gertrude, "though in Mrs. 
Hemans' words, 'Her eyes' quick flash through their 
troubled shroud' does not always indicate a heart at 
ease; but I try to teach her not to look at things too 
seriously, not to ^prendre la vie au tragique^ and I 
hope I shall succeed." 

Mrs. Crofton, who had been listening, smiled and 
said, "Example can do much, my dear Lady Clara, 
but Nature is stronger still, and I do not expect that 
you will succeed in teaching the soul of fire that shines 
out of those dark eyes to glide alohg life's stream in 
the rose-leaf fashion that becomes you so well." 

Mrs. Crofton and Lady Clara did not suit. They 
were a little too alike, and a great deal too unlike. 
Both lived in and for society; both were irreproachable 
in their moral characters; but Mrs. Crofton was as 
plain as Lady Clara was beautiful, and so she had to 
work harder in her vocation, though she succeeded 
nearly as well. She was not as eloquent, as graceful, 
or as amiable; but she was sharper, cleverer, and 
droller. No one was ever tired of her, and some 
fastidious people did think Lady Clara was a little 
too pictorial in her language, and high-flown in her 
ideas. She was too much engrossed in her own im- 
pressions to watch the effect she made on others; but 
Mrs. Crofton had a lynx eye which always detected 
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the fluctuating symptoms of interest and ennui in those 
she spoke to. In everything she said there was more 
power and less charm than in the other, as was once 
said by a witty Frenchman of two ladies, "^fe etait 
le mdle de I'espece, dont Vautre etait la femelle.^* 

Mr. Latimer was very happy at Audley Park, for 
he had one ruling passion — the investigation of cha- 
racters, and there was a fine field for it in the present 
party. He wrote to a friend: 

"It is the most amusing thing in the world to live 
in this menagerie, — this 'happy family,' in which I 
feel myself like the owl with whom nobody meddles, 
and whjo sleeps with his eyes open. There is our 
hostess, a lovely bird with the most stainless plumage 
and the sweetest voice, warbling mellifluously on her 
golden perch, but keeping at a respectful distance from 
that clever little mocking-bird, Mrs. Crofton, whose 
sharp beak pecks rather harder than is always agreeable. 
There is that stately Bird-of-Paradise, Lady Roslyn, 
and a family of canary-birds, the Miss Apleys, pleasant 
enough if they did not chirp so incessantly. Then 
they have got another young creature whom I hardly 
know how to describe. It is half foreign and half 
English, a young eaglet perhaps, born in the P3npenees, 
but bred in an old house in this old-fashioned county. 
Such eyes it has, I have no doubt they could stare' at 
the sun if they tried. You know I am not often in 
the humour in which it would be safe for a child to 
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play with me, but this young eaglet is not afraid o£ 
my snarling. Then we have all sorts of other crea- 
tures besides, gentlemanlike young birds like Egerton, 
cock -sparrow geniuses, and would-be statesmen like 
Marlow, good humoured honest geese like Apley, and 
a very tall French bird whom I cannot make head or 
tail of; besides many others, for the cage can hardly 
hold us all. We have not fought much yet. There 
is only a little beating of wings and hissing now and 
then. The cock- sparrow has a violent dislike to the 
tall French bird, but they have not come to blows 
yet. The canary-birds look with a jaundiced eye at 
the eaglet, perhaps because they think it will take 
their goose for a swan. But I think it would come 
to my perch sooner, — and I almost wish it would. 
It goes by the name of Lady-Bird. By the way, don't 
you remember a certain Henry Lifibrd to whom Lady 
Clara was engaged some twenty-two years ago when 
just emerging from the school -room. This is his 
daughter by a Spanish wife. I hope I shall not make 
a fool of myself about her." 

Gertrude might have made fools of almost all the 
men who saw her, had she chosen it; and sometimes 
a wicked wish crossed her mind, that she had known 
something of society before Adrien had taken from 
her all desire for the admiration of others. She tried 
to shake off the impression he had made upon her, 
but the effort proved utterly vain; a look, a word^ or 
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a smile from him were more to her than the homage 
or adoration of the whole world besides. His uncon- 
scious power over her was unbounded. She did not 
conceive tlie possibility of differing with him in opi- 
nion, of ever acting again in any way that she might 
have heard him casually condemn. His slightest 
word was law, his books her daily meditation, his pre- 
sence or his absence the regulating cause of her 
cheerfulness or depression. He was on very friendly 
terms with her, but nothing more. There was great 
kindness, but no devotion in his manner, and she 
never wished to see him at her feet: could she ever 
inspire him with an interest in her fate, which would 
justify to herself her ever-increasing regard for him — 
it seemed that that would be the highest bliss earth 
could offer. When they talked together, she was most 
innocently hypocritical; for she so identified herself 
with his thoughts and his feelings that they seemed 
naturally to become hers, and his convictions and opi- 
nions to transfer themselves into her mind by an un- 
conscious process of assimilation. She talked to him 
of her childhood, of her home, of her mother, but in 
a different way from that which was usual to her. 
This was not dissimulation; it was a change wrought 
by the influence he exercised over her. Hardness 
melted in the light of his eyes; levity disappeared be- 
fore his earnestness, and pride vanished in the pre- 
sence of his perfect simplicity. 
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She happened to be alone in the drawing-room 
when Maurice arrived. The day was cold, and every- 
body taking exercise, which she could not yet do; 
and with a book in her hand, and her eyes as often 
fixed on the fire as on its pages, she had spent the 
hours since luncheon. She was taking a resolution 
which cost her a great effort, but in which she was 
swayed by the one ruling influence which now govern- 
ed all her thoughts and actions. She must return to 
Lifford Grange the next day. It could not be right 
to stay away from her mother any longer; and if she 
could drive in the pony-chaise at Audley Park, she 
was well, enough, it was clear, to go home in a car- 
riage. She was not without hope that Lady Clara 
would invite, and her mother allow her to come back 
to the Paradise she was about to leave; but she must 
go and see her mother. Adrien had said something 
the day before — had asked a casual question — which 
had fixed her wavering thoughts on the subject: but 
it was an immense effort to go without being sure of 
coming back — sure of finding him there again. For 
the first time. she thought of the future as connected 
with him, — recollected that though he had relations 
and interests in England and in Ireland, his country 
was France, and the chances of life might never bring 
them together again. "Was this possible?" she asked 
herself. . "Possible to embark one's all of happiness 
in a bark that casually floats alongside ol o\ix% ^\^ '^3c^& 
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stream of life, and then see it drift away in another 
direction, without the power of remonstrance or com- 
plaint." It seemed like signing her own death-warrant 
to propose to go away. "But would I not die if he 
thought it right?" she mentally exclaimed, — smiled 
at her own extravagance, and then sighed; for her con- 
science protested against the rank idolatry of her 
heart. 

At that moment the door opened, and Maurice 
Bedmond was ushered in. He started when he saw 
her, but quickly recovering himself he came up to 
her, and was received most kindly. She was very 
glad to see him, and they spent some time together 
before any one came in. "How strange it seems, 
Maurice, to meet here^'' she said, "ffitherto when we 
have conversed, it has always been either in the open 
air, or on the downs or the woods where we used to 
play in former times, or in Mrs. Eedmond's cottage, 
or mamma's dark room. It seems to me a whole year 
since my accident. Don't you think there are weeks 
in which one lives a life?" 

"There are moments," he answered, "in which I 
suppose the happiness or the misery of a whole life 
can be concentrated." 

"Yes," she thoughtfully answered, "I can imagine 
that it might be so. What has been the happiest mo- 
ment of your life, Maurice?" 

She was thinking very little of the person she ad- 
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dressed. She had forgotten that it had ever crossed 
her mind that he admired her even in the distant re- 
spectful manner which it had once amused her to ob- 
serve. It was absently she had asked that question, 
as she might have inquired what was the most beauti- 
ful view he had ever seen, and she did not remark 
that his face flushed as he answered, "The one when 
I nearly fainted at the Woodlands' breakfast." She 
smiled and said, "You. like extremes, I see. The 
pleasure of success, preceded by an instant's suffering 
to make it keener, is your favourite idea of happiness. 
Well, again I say it may be so, but I don't quite like 
the receipt, I feel with regard to happiness as children 
do about a promised toy. 'Give it me now,^ — How 
is Mary?" 

"Well, quite well," he answered in a tone of de- 
jection; but rousing himself, added, "you know she is 
so unselfish that she would never tell us if she was 
not so; that is, as long as she could exert herself as 
usual." 

"She is good," Gertrude exclaimed. 

"0 she is good," he retorted, "good beyond what 
any one can know or imagine. There are depths of 
tenderness and of patience in her heart which cannot 
be fathomed. Even I — who have known her from 
childhood, and revered her almost as a saint — I am 
sometimes astonished at her goodness." 

Lady-Bird, L \^ 
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"Do you think her as good as one person whom 
you used to talk to me about — as M. d'Arberg?" 

"Yes, I believe so. They are both as near per- 
fection as I can fancy human beings can be, but Mary 
has none of the stimulants and rewards which a mail's 
career holds out to virtue. She has no earthly re- 
ward." 

"Except your affection," Gertrude said, for the 
first time alluding in speaking to him to the attach- 
ment existing between them. 

"Ay, I love her," he answered, in a tone of un- 
accountable emotion and irritation; "God help her, I 
love her very much." 

This sentence seemed strange to Gertrude, and she 
looked at him inquiringly. He did not notice it, but 
said — "And you have made acquaintance with Adrien 
d'Arberg. Had I said too much about him, Lady- 
Bird, — Miss Lifford, I mean?" 

"Never mind, Maurice, everybody here calls me 
so, and you who gave me the name have a better 
right than any one to do so." 

"O Lady-Bird, thank you," he exclaimed, and 
seizing her hand, kissed it. "Forgive me; in Italy 
the very beggars kiss the hand that relieves them. It 
is only in England that it is thought presumptuous.'* 
She felt his manner odd, and abruptly changed the 
subject. "I am going back to Lifford Grange to- 
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morrow." "To-morrow! for how long?" "0 probably 
for good and all." 

At that moment Mr. Latimer came into the room, 
nodded to Maurice, and sat down between him and 
Gertrude, opposite to the fire. "Well, Lady-Bird, 
you have not been out to-day. What have you been 
doing with yourself? What are your studies? I should 
like to know how you spend your time when we are 
all out of the way. You are one of the few women I 
have ever met with who seems to like to be alone. 
You think a great deal?" 

She put her fingers to her temples, and said, "It 
is a mill always at work, but it grinds more chaflf 
than corn." 

"I believe it would grind anything you chose to 
put into it. What has it been busy upon to-day?" 

"A point of duty, Mr. Latimer." 

"O what a dry bone." 

"But with marrow in it, too." 

"Who threw it in — yourself or somebody else?" 

"Conscience picked it up, threw it in — " 

"And it has been ground into nothing." 

"No, into something, — and something disagree- 
able, too." 

"What is that?" 

" The unpleasant circumstance for myself that I am 
going away to-morrow." 

"0 stuflf and nonsense; you can't ^ v^k^V 
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"I wish I could not; but I can, and shall." 

"But you will come back here soon?" 

"I don't know: one never knows anything in this 
world, I find. It is all a living 'au jour la joumee.'*' 

"O but we won't live without seeing you again. 
We shall aU die." 

"I will come at all events to your funeral, Mr. 
Latimer." 

"And not to Mark Apley's? Poor fellow! he will 
die first, /shall make a struggle, and pine away by 
degrees. But what do you do with yourself in that 
enchanted abode where nobody penetrates? Has any- 
body ever got in? Have you, Mr. Kedmond?" 

"0 yes, he has," she answered quickly, "often 
enough. He is 'mon pays,' as the French peasants 
say." 

"They tell me you read immensely. 

"How do they know anything about it? 

"Here is Lady Clara, and the about-to-be-an- 
nihilated Mark. She says she must go away to- 
morrow." 

"So she told me this morning, but I would not 
believe her. Besides, she ought not to go before the 
doctor has given his permission." 

"I must^ dear Lady Clara. I have told mamma 
to send the carriage for me to-morrow." 

"Then you must come back as soon as you can, 
dear child. We cannot do withput you." 
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"So I told her. She will find us lying about like 
dead flies, if she stays away too long. Perhaps Sir 
William Marlow may survive, and wander about the 
house like the last man." 

Mark's usually radiant face was overcast. He was 
provoked at Mr. Latimer's nianner to Gertrude. He 
felt he had not made any way with her since she had 
been at Audley Park; he was not quick enough to 
discover where was the danger he had to fear, and 
was jealous of the sort of easy footing on which Mr. 
Latimer was with her, although he was quite old 
enough to be her father. Maurice waa disappointed 
at her departure, and yet relieved in one sense by the 
reflection that she was to be replaced in the solitary 
position where none approached her. He felt frightened 
at his own agitation when any other man spoke to 
her; Mr. Latimer's manner, his jokes about Mark, 
were intolerable to him. If he felt that already, what 
would it be to live in the same house with her, in 
the midst of such a society. He should never be able 
to control his nervous irritation. It was better she 
should go. He would have wished to hurry her away. 
Once within those old walls of Lifibrd Grange, he 
could think of her, dream of her, get a glimpse of her 
now and then, and no one else would gaze on her 
beauty, — no one else would call her Lady-Bird, or 
talk in joke of dying for her. What# business had 
they to joke with such a thought? Poor Maurice, it 
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was no laughing matter to him. While he was dressing 
for dinner, he 'embodied these thoughts in verse, ac- 
cording to his usual practice, and set them to an im- 
passioned German air. 

"Return, return where careless^eyes may never rest on thee, 

Where none, not even once by chance, may see thy face but me. 

Go back to those old yew-trees' shade, where often Arom afar 

I Ve watched thee as the learned watch in the deep sky a star. 

Go back where birds and whispering winds alone wiil haunt thine eari; 

Go back to those deserted walks , the haunts of former years. 

The jests, the smiles of thoughtless men, were never meant for one 

Who in those silent solemn halls has lived and bloomed alone : — 

Let them not praise thee, hold thy hand, and call thee by a name 

Which time has stamped upon my brain in characters of flame. 

Go , for the sake of pity, go. Thy every word and look, 

Here, amidst those who laugh or sigh , my spirit cannot brook." 

There were sincere and insincere regrets uttered 
for Gertrude's departure, and sincere and insincere 
wishes for her return. She did not care much for any 
-of them. Lady Clara, whom she was really fond of, 
she knew was sorry to lose her. Though worldly in 
some respects, or rather of the world, there was an 
openness in her clear eyes and smooth brow which was 
unmistakeable. The truth was in her, and her smile 
was a pledge. Adrien had not approached her that 
day; and it was rather late in the evening before hp 
did so. He had been engaged in a long conversation 
with Mrs. Crofton and Sir William Marlow. The latter 
had treated him "2>w haut de sa petite grandeur '* at first; 
but finding wkat an adversary he had to deal with, had 
become eager and jput forth all the strength of his 
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understanding, and a close encounter had taken place 
between them on some of the leading questions of the 
day. Mrs. Crofton, with that admirable art of listen- 
ing which she possessed to an eminent degree, had 
stimulated the sharp encounter, and given an amusing 
turn to it, when Sir William was growing bitter. Nearly 
opposite to them sat Gertrude, with one of the Miss 
Apleys, and several men around them. Maurice was 
sitting on a chair a little behind her, and she now and 
then turned round to speak to him. 

"I wonder," he said, in a low voice, "if they would 
think M. d'Arberg quite sane here, if they knew some 
of the things he does. To me, who know how a great 
deal of his time is employed and the use he makes of 
his fortune, it seems so odd to see him in this sort* of 
society making himself agreeable like any ordinary 
man of the world.'* 

"He is very rich, is not he?" 

"Very rich; I believe his mother was an heiress, 
his father married her when he was an emigre. His 
good works are prodigious, also; but they are done so 
secretly that few people know anything of them. I am 
convinced he will end by being a priest." Gertrude 
turned pale; Maurice saw it and a jealous pang shot 
through his heart. Thank Heaven, she was going the 
next day, and d'Arberg would not, probably, stay long 
in England. They might never meet again. Why had 
he not dreaded their becoming acquainted? Why, fool 
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that he was, had he talked to her so much ahout him? 
He went on in an odd abrupt manner to say that he 
must have hurt his fortune by his extravagant charities, 
that this was probably the reason why he had never 
married — 

"O, no," she said in a quiet manner, "Mr. Audley, 
who knows him well, says he has large property both 
in France and in Ireland." 

"You. have ascertained that he is rich?" he an- 
swered in a tone of ill-disguised agitation. 

"I have heard it," she said, and then became absent, 
for the hand of the French clock was travelling fast, 
and her impatience was becoming almost intolerable. 
At last the conversation at the opposite table came to 
an end, and Adrien, as if he had perceived her for the 
first time that evening, came and sat in the chair op- 
posite to her. Miss Apley was talking eagerly to some 
one on the other side of the couch. Maurice had seized 
a newspaper, and seemed engrossed with it, but was 
still near enough to hear every word that passed. "I 
hear you are going home to-morrow," Adrien said, 
and looked at her with' an expression of interest. 
"Yes," she answered, without raising her eyes from 
the nosegay she held in her hand, "life cannot be spent 
amongst flowers: not mine at least." 

"You have enjoyed yourself here?" 

"Almost too much. I wish I had not been thrown 
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on this bed of roses, lot I am afraid it has unfitted mo 
for another couch." 

"Well, it certainly is not a very bracing atmosphere 
that we live in here. It is floating down the stream, 
instead of pulling against it." 

"And yet," she said, "what f^ult can be found with 
such an existence as Lady Clara's? How innocent it 
is! how affectionate she is! Loving and beloved, giving 
pleasure and receiving it. I think it is a delightful sight 
to see her, so beautiful herself, in the midst of beauty 
of every kind. By changing a single word, one could 
apply to her that pretty French line, 

"Et rose elle a vdca, comme vivent les roses." 

"True," he answered, with one of his slow smiles, 
"but was she sent into the world to live the life of a 
rose, or to bear her part in the great battle-field of 
life? Her existence always seems to me too much like 
Eve's in Paradise — Eve before not after the Fall." 

Gertrude pulled off all the pink petals of one of 
the flowers in her hand and showed him the green 
calyx which formed a sort of cross. "Ay!" he ex- 
claimed, "it will be found in the end, but ought it not 
to have been taken up sooner?" 

"I should like the battle-field of life," she said, 
"but to sit still is what I dread." 

"We must each of us fight at our post," he an- 
swered. "The order of the day is all that concerns us. 
Do you go early to-morrow?" 
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"Not very early," she replied, with a faltering 
voice. 

"I wanted to ask you if on Sunday I might hear 
mass at the chapel at Lifford Grange, — it is nearer 
than Stonehouseleigh, and I should he glad to see 
Father Liflford at the same time." Her eyes flashed 
with a joy that she could not disguise, and she assent- 
ed briefly, hut in a manner that showed the delight 
she felt. 

"Mamma will see you, perhaps, if she is pretty 
weU. " 

"Would she? I should be so glad to know her." 

"She never receives strangers, but — " 

"But you think she would see me?" 

"I have read to her your books; and you have been 
so kind to me." 

"Kind!" he said with a smile. 

"Yes; you carried me here the day of my accident. 
I am sure she will wish to thank you. Can you speak 
Spanish?" 

"Yes." 

" That will do, it is all right," — and with a move- 
ment of irresistible delight she threw up her nosegay 
into the air, and caught it back again as it fell. He 
looked a little thoughtful, and did not talk to her any 
more that evening, but sat on in the same place. 
Maurice had been asked to sing a new romance which 
Mrs. Crofton]^had just received from Paris, the words 
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by Victor Hugo; it was called the "Fou de Tol^de." 
He complied: when he came to the following stanza 
his eyes fixed themselves on Gertrude: — '■ 

Un jour Sabine a tout donnd — 
Sa beautd de Colombe 

Et son amoar, 
Pour Tanneaa d'or da Comte de Saldagne 

Pour un byou — 
Le vent qui vient It travers la montagne 

Me rendra fou. 

She did not observe his emotion, but the music of 
this song — which was wild like a dream ot passion 
seemed to suit her thoughts also. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"Not chance of birth or place has made as friends, 
Being — of different tongues and nations, 
But the endeavour for the self-same ends, . 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations.'* 

Shakespeare. 

In her mother's arms — at her mother's feet — 
Gertrude spent the next few days. That dark room 
had grown very dear to her. Her feelings were now 
more in unison with its aspect. The picture of the 
Duke of Gandia seemed to look approvingly upon 
her, as by every little exertion in her power she 
endeavoured to contribute to her mother's comfort. 
She told her again and again all the particulars of 
her stay at Audley Park, amused her with descriptions 
of the people she had seen, made her smile sometimes 
and sigh at others, and understood her smiles but not 
her sighs. Then she talked to her of Adrien, gave 
a minute account of his looks, of his manner, repeated 
every word he had said to her, and announced that 
he would come to Lifford Grange on the following 
Sunday. 

"You must tell Father Lifford, love. I wonder 
what your father would feel about it?" 

"About what, Manuna? About M. d'Arberg's 
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coming to church? You know the chapel is open 
to every one on Sunday." 

"Yes, dearest, but if he comes I think you must 
ask him to have some luncheon." 

"Yes, to be sure," Gertrude said, with her 
brightest smile, "we must not let him starve, and 
then you must see him." 

"O no, my dearest child, I cannot do that." 

"Oh, you must, dearest Mamma, it will do you a 
world of good. How I wish I had taken to managing 
you long ago. You would be so much better by this 
time. I am beginning to manage Father Lifford too. 
By going a little lame I make him do whatever I 
like now." 

"O but Gertrude, that is very naughty." 

"No, no, I don't pretend to limp, I only show it 
off. Oh, we could be so happy here if — " Here 
she stopped, and a dark cloud passed over her face. 
In a moment she said, "Lady Clara would come and 
see you if you liked. Mamma." 

Mrs. Lifford became agitated, "My child, don't 
let her come. I could not bear it. I am veiy 
very grateful to her for her kindness to you, but 
indeed I cannot see her; I can see nobody. I am 
not fit for it." 

"Not Lady Clara then, not anybody but M. d*Arberg. 
He will talk Spanish to you, and you will uiidsa^UsssL 
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each other so well. Dearest, when I talk to him, it 
gives me such a wish to be good like him." 

Mrs. Lifford looked tenderly at her child and said, 
"Geltrudina, don't give away that little heart of thine 
to a Frenchman." She put her hand on her heart 
with a smile and said to herself, "I have none left 
to give away. But he is just as much English as 
French, or Spanish, or anything else. Mamma. He 
is only like himself." 

"Do you think he likes you, Gertrude?" 

"He does not dislike me, and sometimes I have 
thought he appeared a little interested about me. 
But I am no more worthy of him — than Muff," 
she said, hiding her face with the little dog's flossy 
head. 

"And then, dearest, you should not think of 
anything of the sort without knowing more about 
him." 

"I do know all about him; I know that he is the 
best, the cleverest, the noblest of human beings." 

"That may be, dear child. Father Lifford says 
he is very good; but that is not all that your father 
would think of." 

"But, dearest Mamma, M. d'Arberg is not thinking 

of me in the way you mean; other people paid me 

attentions at Audley Park. He did not. Maurice 

.Hedmond says he will be a priest; so you need have 

no apprehensions on that subject. If he ever should 
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think of me, I have no fear that his family could be 
objected to. Mr. Audley said it was very ancient, and 
he is very rich and everything people care about — 
but he will never dream of marrying me. To be His 
wife would be too great a blessing." 

"O Gertrude, Gertrude." 

"You will see him on Sunday, Mamma; don't 
think me too foolish till then. Now I shall go 
down stairs, and play at chess with Father Lifford. 
It always puts him in a good humour to beat me, 
and I want him to be in a very good humour just 
now." 

In spite of her remaining lamenesa, she walked 
briskly towards the drawing-room. Her manner was 
altogether changed — its restless listlessness had 
disappeared, and her mother was confirmed in the 
belief that a little change was a good thing for her. 
She did not yet understand the great phange that 
had almost transformed her into another creature, — 
the awakening of that deep power of loving which 
had hitherto lain in her heart "like an unopened 
flower." 

Adrien d'Arberg had been much attached in his 
early youth to a cousin of his who had died of . 
consumption at the age of eighteen. Her virtues, 
lier ardent piety, and her saintly death had made 
an impression upon him which nothing had effaced, 
and her memory had been associated wltli ^^^^wc^ 
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interest and exertion of his life. She was a German, 
— one of those fair, pale girls whose eyes have a 
natural sentimentality bordering on melancholy. Her 
temper was serene and serious. There had been 
something at once romantic and reKgious in her 
affection for him. She had had. a presentiment of 
her early death, and had never looked forward to 
earthly happiness. Whenever he talked of the future 
and of their marriage, she shook her head without 
sadness, but with a profound conviction that she 
should not live to be his wife. There was some- 
thing holy in her face; she was like one of Francia's 
or Perugino's saints, or like the picture which 
old chroniclers draw of "the dear St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary." 

A very short time before her death she called 
him to her, and told him that this might be the 
last time she should see him, and that she wished 
to take leave of him then. She enjoined him to do 
in the world all the good she would have wished 
to do, and add daUy to the treasure they had begun 
to lay up together in heaven. "She had made her 
meditation that morning," she said, "on the history 
of Martha and Mary, and felt as if he would say 
that she left him to do all the serving alone; but 
you will not grudge me, Adrien," she added, "that 
better part which I indeed have not chosen, but 
which has been chosen for me." She gave him much 
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advice, — amongst other things asked him to write 
the long work which he had since accomplished. She 
had a brother whom she dearly loved, and who had 
lo.^t his faith. His conversion had been the object 
of her prayers and of her hopes, and now of her 
request to Adrien. She told him that she had never 
prayed for health or for any temporal blessing, but 
for one thing alone, and that she had even offered 
up her life to obtain it, that was, that he might 
lead a perfect life on earth, and do much for God 
and for the Church. "I know not," she added, "if 
He has accepted the sacrifice; it is delightful to me 
to hope it, and do you, Adrien, always act as if it 
were so accepted. In every temptation — not to sin 
only, but to faltering in the upward path — think of 
my early death, and remember that you have double 

v. 

work to do." 

Still deeper thoughts and tenderer words she 
spoke, too solemn to be here repeated, and hitherto 
he had carried them in his heart, and they had borne 
fruit in his life. She remained his beau ideal of 
woman, and it was with almost a religious worship 
that he honoured her memory. He had not thought 
of love, or of marriage since. Sometimes he had felt 
yearnings for the religious life, but had not yet found 
in himself the vocation to it. He had not lived much 
in society, and no woman but Ida had ever made 
any impression upon him. Once, in cotTL^lvKWi^ ^'^i^ 

Lady-Bird. I, ^^ 
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the wishes of his family, he had tried to like a young 
person whom they recommended him to marry. They 
thought she resembled his early love, and fancied she 
would captivate him, but she had only Ida's features 
without her soul, and he shrunk from the likeness 
as from a deception and a snare. On the night that 
in the course of a stroll through the park dt Audley 
Place he had found Gertrude insensible and carried 
her home in his strong arms, he had only just seen 
that she was beautiful, or would be so when animation 
returned; when he heard from Lady Clara her name, 
and her family and home were described to him, he 
felt interested about her. 

There were several reasons for his being so, and 
though it was as yet but a transient feeling, it was 
more than he had felt for any woman, except Ida. 
He remembered how, in Italy, Maurice Redmond used 
to talk to him about her, and his having once shown 
him a very odd clever letter she had written to him. 
"When he began talking to her, he was a little startled 
sometimes, but on the whole attracted. As it was 
said before, from the first moment of their acquaintance 
he had so much unconscious influence over her, that 
her somewhat strange opinions and the pepuliarities 
of her impetuous and yet reserved character were so 
much softened as only to make her original and amu- 
sing. She was as quick as lightning, understood in 
an instant anything he said to her, and astonished 
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him by the vivacity of her intelligence. Perhaps he 
thought her rather more genuine than she was. Per- 
haps there was a little more of self-knowledge than 
appeared on the surface of her captivating laisser-aller^ 
but her feelings were genuine even if there was a 
little art sometimes in her way of conducting herself. 
It is difficult to have strong volitions, to be ex- 
cessively clever, to have great powers of self-command, 
and yet to be open as the day. Shallow waters are 
easily transparent — but it is rare to find a very deep 
and very transparent stream. His own character was 
such, but in both cases the exception is rare Lady 
Clara had often spoken to him of Mr. Lifibrd, and 
that man's destiny had always been to him a subject 
of regret. It was positive pain to a nature like his 
to see blessings wasted, intellect thrown away, means 
of usefulness disregarded, and by one who could have 
done so much for all the objects he had most at heart. 
When he looked at the beautiful animated girl who 
seemed so ready to adopt all high views and aims, 
and to sympathise so warmly in everything great, use- 
ful, and noble, he wondered if she could not j^ouse her 
father from the torpid indifference in which he was 
sunk, and stimulate him to adopt another course; and 
this idea had induced him also to become well ac- 
quainted with her, and to endeavour to inspire her 
with such an ambition. By degrees he perceived or 
guessed what was the case : — that sha VvaA \jkSi Xi'^^ 
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in her father's afifection, and that if theie had not been 
bitter passages in her life, at least there were sore 
corners in her heart. Those who have felt themselves 
how suffering can be turned, I had almost said into 
happiness and I will not unsaj it, but at all events 
into a blessing, have a sort of yearning desire to make 
others and especially young people understand it. 
Bitterness is the worst sort of suffering, but perhaps 
when the right remedy is applied it is the most cer- 
tainly to be cured. And by a few unpretending words, 
some instances quoted here and there from real life, 
he conveyed to her his own receipt for happiness; but 
in mixing up the draught he unconsciously put in an 
ingredient he had not intended. It was an intoxica- 
ting addition, and might nullify what in appearance it 
seemed to second. 

As he* was waiting in the drawing-room, on the 
Sunday morning after her departure, for the post- 
chaise that was to take him to Lifford Grange, he 
took up accidentally his own book which was lying 
on the table, and opened on the page where, in faint 
pencil-marks, she had drawn a key; and he read the 
Italian lines underneath it. "True," he said to him- 
self, "that is the key to what seems at times such a 
problem to one's self — one's strength, and one's 
weakness." As he drove through the sombre avenue 
of Lifford Grange, and caught sight of the melancholy 
old mansion at the end of it, which, with the sullen- 
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looking view beyond, formed a striking contrast with 
the scenery between it and Audley Park, he thought 
what a strange flower had blossomed in that dull spot. 
As the post-chaise stopped, a servant came up to the 
door and showed him the way to the chapel, which 
was at the end of the wing which contained Mrs. Lif- 
ford's apartments. It was very small, but well ar- 
ranged, and the candles on the altar were lighting at 
that moment. Gertrude was kneeling by the side of 
her mother's arm-chair, who, when she was well 
enough to leave her bed, heard mass from a kind of 
tribune on one side of the altar. One look she cast 
at the body of the chapel, and saw, with the emotion 
which a great joy after a moment's anxiety produces, 
Adrien kneeling and absorbed in prayer. 

There is something more touching in a man's de- 
votion than in a woman's; when it is earnest it is so 
real, so humble, and so deep. It seemed to her as if 
the light of heaven played round that noble head 
bowed down in intense adoration. Though she wcus 
looking at him, she knew that he would not look at 
her. His spirit was soaring far above earthly thoughts, 
and she was glad of it; she had understood at once 
in knowing him what theologians mean by perfection 
— a comparative term after all — but a necessary 
one to describe the angelic life which some of God's 
creatures are enabled to live on earth; and a glance 
from him at that moment would have disai^^Qvc^^^ft^V^^s^. 
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She turned away, and prayed earnestly herself, nor 
once looked again from the altar. After mass, she 
saw her mother comfortably established on her couch, 
and propped up by pillows. 

"Now, Mamma, I will bring M, d'Arberg to see 
you. We will come in by the garden-door in the 
next room." 

"You must let me rest for an hour, dear child, 
and then you may come." 

"Very well, dearest, then I shall take him to see 
the house, if he wishes it, for Father Lifford will not 
be in the library for some time, I know. — Yes," she 
said to herself, as she went slowly across the hall, "I 
should like to take him to every part of this old house 
of mine" (for the first time she complacently called it 
her house), "so that the perfume of pleasant memories 
might attach itself to every corner of it." 

When she opened the door of the drawing-room 
— that formal square room with its heavy furniture 
and cheerless aspect — it seemed too like a dream to 
see Adrien there. But there he was, and the window 
where he was standing was the first of the stations 
which her fancy meant to cherish. "Are you well, 
Lady-Bird?" he asked her kindly and warmly. "You 
have not been walking too much in the day, or read- 
ing too late at night?" 

"I shut up my book every night as the clock strikes 
twelve," she said. "I am trying to keep rules; it is 
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hard work, but I hope there will be method in my 
madness at last." 

"It is madness to waste health," he said with 
a smile, "at least without making a good bargain 
with it, — getting something more valuable in return." 

"And information is not that, I suppose?" 

"0 no — not for its own sake. What a very pe- 
culiar place this is." 

"What do you think of it?" she said, throwing 
open the window out of which they both leant. 

"I fion't dislike it, but I cannot flatter you either 
by praising or abusing it. But tell me, is the chapel 
as old as the house?" 

"Not the one that is used now, but the one up- 
stairs under the roof, which is now out of repair. 
There is near it one of the hiding-places for the priests 
which were used in the days of persecution." 

"Will you show it me, in return for the stories of 
the catacombs which I told you the other day?" 

"Yes, I will!" she eagerly exclaimed; and leading 
the way through long passages and winding staircases, 
continued, "I had no notion till I met the other day 
with a little book called 'Records of Missionary Priests,' 
of the heroic lives and deaths of these men, of whom 
some may have taken refuge in the very place I am 
going to show you. These accounts are quite su- 
blime, although — or rather perhaps because — they 
are so simply given. But, M. d'Arberg, I cannot 
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endure their loyalty to Queen Elizabeth: it may have 
been fine, but it provokes me to death." 

"You are given to rebellion. I have perceived 
that before." 

"But you are not surely for passive obedience?" 

"You must not make me talk politics here. I am 
afraid of the ghosts of your ancestors. But I do ad- 
mire from my heart the absence of party-spirit in men 
who died for their faith, with less of earthly stimulus 
and sympathy than any othep martyrs were ever cheered 
and supported by before. It was done in the dis- 
charge of an ordinary duty, all in their day's work; 
and their dying prayers for the Queen and the country 
appear less like great efforts of Christian virtue, than 
an absence of bitterness more surprising still. They 
were strangers and pilgrims; and to be thrust aside 
from the world, and hurried on to eternity, was an 
injury which hardly excited their resentment." 

"But they gave up the out-posts too readily. They 
stipulated for nothing but the very citadel, and de- 
fended it only by dying," 

"True," he answered, "it was an error, perhaps, 
but a noble and not an unchristian one. Is this the 
place?" 

"It is," she exclaimed, "and we may well call it 
holy ground, for martyrs here, in Mrs. Hemans' 
words, 
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'Uncheer'd by praise 
Have made the offering of tlieir days , 
And silently in fearless faith 
Prepared their noble souls for death/" 

Adrien gazed with emotion into the dark recess, 
which was usually concealed by a sliding panel, which 
gave no outward sign of the existence of a hiding- 
place within. After an instant he turned to her and 
said, "I had often heard of these places of refuge, but 
had never seen one before. Your old house may be 
gloomy at first sight, but it speaks more to the soul 
than AudleyPark." They went downstairs again, and 
sat upon the terrace. "Will you sit on this bench 
while I go and see if mamma is ready to receive you." 

"No; but I will walk up and down here till you 
come back." In five minutes she returned again, and 
led, him through the little library into Mrs. Lifford's 
room. 

It was long since her mother had seen a stranger; 
and her cheek was flushed, and her voice a little tre- 
mulous as she spoke to him in Spanish, which was 
familiar to him as his own tongue. His manner was 
gentle to every one, but to that bruised and suffering 
being (and who could look upon her, and not feel that 
such she was) it was gentleness and tenderness itself. 
That manner, the tones of his voice, the expression in 
his eyes, were inexpressibly soothing to her. She had 
not been so addressed for years and years. Father 
Lifford was very kind, but he was rough and abrupt* 
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Gertrude had latterly been affectionate and attentive, 
but her high spirits and impetuous nature gave some- 
thing startling to her very tenderness; while her hus- 
band's coldness and her son's formality were in an- 
other way depressing. She had been used to some- 
thing so different in her childhood and early youth. 
There was a sound in Adrien's voice that reminded 
her of Assunta, the sister she had lost. She listened 
to him with a pleasure she could hardly account for, 
and he at once won her heart. "No wonder," she 
thought, " that Gertrude had found him charming, that 
he had made her long to be like him. Who wotild 
not admire that face? — who would not be fascinated 
by that voice, won by that perfect kindness, swayed 
by those speaking eyes, subdued by that matchless 
nobleness of countenance and of manner?" Such^^fere 
her thoughts as she sat listening to him, and now and 
then addressing to him a few earnest words. They 
understood each other so well. He in the busy walks 
of life — she at her silent watch — had served the 
same master, and learned the same secrets. In her 
heart there rose a hope, a wish, at the strength of 
which she was alarmed; for she thought that she had 
learnt that great lesson — not to wish anything too 
intensely. But that he should like Gertrude, — that 
he should in time wish to marry her, — was a vision 
of happiness for that beloved child that rose irrepres- 
sibly before her. Such a heaven of bliss and of safety, 
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such a shelter through the storms of life, such an 
escape from dangets that would thicken on her path, 
in or out of her home! 

When Adrien asked if he might come and see her 
again, she pressed his hand, and smiled assent. Never 
had he felt more sympathy for any one than for this 
pale suffering woman. Her eyes haunted him, and as 
Gertrude led the way back to the library he Was silent 
and thoughtful. He turned to her half absently, and 
said something in Spanish. ^'I don't understand 
Spanish," she said, hastily. "Not your mother's 
tongue, Lady-Bird! Not that beautiful language which 
she speaks so eloquently! How is it possible that you 
have never learnt it." "It does seem strange to me 
now," she answered, colouring — and a resolution 
was taken at. that moment. Not another day passed 
without her applying herself with a kind of- passionate 
application to that study. 

Father Lifford now joined them. He was not fond 
of Frenchmen, but he had made up his mind that 
Adrien was as little of one as possible, and he could 
not, in spite of himself, help liking him. They walked 
up and down the avenue discussing English politics, 
on which they agreed more than about those of the 
Continent. Gertrude slipped into her mother's room 
to hear her say that Adrien was charming; and then 
from her bedroom window she gazed on the yew-trees, 
as if they had suddenly been illuminated by the most 
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radiant sunshine. She wished the day not to advance 
— she dreaded to hear the luncheon-bell ring — every 
minute seemed a whole day of enjoyment. There was 
not a gesture of Adrien's that she did not watch; she 
knew from which tree he had plucked a branch, where 
he had let it fall from his hand, on what bench he had 
sat for a moment and traced a pattern on the sand, 
which of the gamekeeper's dogs he had caressed as it 
passed him, and where he had shaded his eyes with 
his hand to gaze on some distant point which Father 
Lifibrd was pointing out to him. At last the bell rang, 
and she went down to the dining-room. That table 
laid for three, how often she had sat down to it with 
a heart that felt as hard and dull as a stone! When 
Father Lifford said grace, she silently returned thanks 
that life was no longer what it had been to her, -— 
thanks that a ray had shone upon it, and melted away 
the ice that had gathered round her heart. She was 
amused at observing how skilfully Adrien avoided 
those subjects on which he and Father Lififord would 
have been likely to disagree , and with what " Christian 
art" he sought to please the old man whom he re- 
spected. 

"We are going to vespers at Stonehouseleigh," 
Father Lifford said to her, as they left the dining- 
room, "will you have the gamekeeper's pony and ride 
there?" She had done this once or twice before, and 
felt very grateful to him for proposing it now. When 
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she was lifted on the saddle, and gathering up the 
reins slowly moved from the door, Adrien walking by 
her side and now and then laying his hand on the 
pony's mane, or brushing away with a branch the flies 
that were teasing him, she thought of the day when 
with Edgar she had left that door for another ride, 
and one which led to consequences that made it an 
epoch in her life. "Don't you go and play us tricks 
again, Miss Gertrude," Father Lifford said to her; 
"mind your reins. Who knows but this old creature 
may take it into its head to rush oflf with you some- 
where or other, if you leave it so entirely to its own 
inventions." She looked back with a smile of such 
sweetness that her whole countenance seemed changed, 
and the old man muttered to himself, "I believe the 
foolish mother was right after all, and that what the 
child wanted was a little happiness." 

"I had forgotten to give you this note from Lady 
Clara," Adrien suddenly said, and drew it from his 
pocket. She read it, and turning to him her expres- 
sive eyes, she put it into his hands. "Am I to read 
it?" "Yes," she said, "you see she wants me to go 
back to Audley Park. I think mamma would let me 
go, but — " "But don't you wish to go?" She 
looked at him without answering, as if she were in- 
wardly deliberating. She wished to guess his thoughts, 
she would have given anything to abide by his decision. 
But she did^not venture to ask for his o^iniotL. ^^s^^^ 
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had not yet any hope that he cared for her. The very 
kindness of his manner, though she felt happy in it, 
was discouraging. The love she felt for him — for she 
could not disguise from herself that she loved him — 
was at that stage of its progress singularly unmixed 
with hope or fear. Its existence alone seemed enough 
for her happiness. With a strange humility she scarcely 
dared to look for a reciprocal affection from one whom 
she almost deified by the silent worship of her heart. 
To be something to him, to have reason to hope she 
should sometimes see him, that he would not altogether 
forget her, and that he might some day or other know 
how transformed she had been in thoughts, in feelings, 
and in conduct since she had known him, since his 
mind had spoken to hers, since a spark of that fire 
which burnt in his soul had animated hers: — this 
seemed enough for her; at least she thought so, but 
it was under a sort of infatuated belief that he would 
always be wjiat he then was. The least touch of 
jealousy, the supposition or the report that he was 
turning his thoughts to marriage, that he was interested 
in any other woman more than in her, or that he 
might dedicate himself to the religious life, would all 
at once have opened her eyes and raised a storm in 
her soul. 

But there is a lethargy as well as a fever in hap- 
piness; one often precedes the other, and on this day 
it seemed that as long as she could see him and hear 
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his voice, the future was nothing, the present all in 
all. Submission to him seemed her ruling desire. In 
a nature so rebellious and proud, this was the result 
of a mastering passion. But with that artless artful- 
ness which characterised her, she did what perhaps 
served her purpose better than anything else. She 
answered after a pause: "I should like to go, but I 
will ask Father Lifford's advice. He will know what 
mamma would really wish." Adrien looked at her 
more than kindly — almost tenderly — and said, with 
his usual simplicity of manner: "I hope she will really 
wish you to go." Her heart bounded with delight. 
How lovely the lane through which they were passing 
at that moment seemed to her; — how blue the sky 
overhead, how sweet the clematis, or the branch of 
honey-suckle which, here and there, still remained in 
the hedges; — how fresh and balmy the air that ca- 
ressed her cheek. 

At one point of the road there was ^ fine view of 
distant country, and they stopped an instant to look 
at it. He said it was like one near his chateau in 
Normandy, and, for the first time, he spoke a little 
about his home. He had not been educated there, and 
it was more like a home to his brother, who was 
married, and lived in it with his wife and children; — 
every year he spent some time with them. 

"And shall you never fix yourself there," she 
asked, unconsciously blushing as she did so. 
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"Perhaps," he said, "but I never make pi*ojects 
for the future, — not that I think it wrong, but it 
does not occur to me to look beyond the work of the 
moment. I like that line in a little book I saw on 
Lady Clara's table the other day: 'I do not ask to see 
the distant scene, one step enough for me.'" 

"And I," Gertrude said, "am always, or at least 
always was thinking of the distant scene, and during 
many years would have liked to ' sauter a pieda joints ' 
the steps between me and it." 

"But not now?" he said inquiringly. 

"Oh, not so much now," she answered hastily. 
"I am very willing to let time go as slowly as it 
pleases just at present. But it is. apt to hurry when 
we least wish it, and to creep when we would hasten 
it. Like this old pony, who would not go out of a 
foot's pace last Sunday, when I was late, and to-day 
seems bent on walking fast, as if on purpose to tire 
you." After a pause she said, "I am almost surprised 
that your present existence suits you." 

"And how do you know it does?" 

"Because I do not understand why you should 
stay at Audley Park if you did not like it." 

"But why should you think I do not. It is very 
pleasant to leave for a while one's own particular 
ways and habits, and see people who have not looked 
upon things through the same glasses as one's self. 
They may be better or worse spectacles; but a peep 
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through them always shows one something new or 
useful." 

"Ay," she said eagerly, |"that is the reason I sup- 
pose that some very good people are provoking. I 
suppose it is those who have never used but one pair 
of spectacles," and her eyes, perhaps unconsciously, 
glanced at those which Father Lififord was at that 
moment wiping. 

Adrien smiled and said, "Oh, but for use ot\q pair 
lA enough, if the glasses be good." 

"I should have thought that the very thing I like 
so much at Audley Park would have bored you, — 
its busy idleness." 

"I think idle business worse." 

"But you are neither idly busy, nor busily idle." 

"I hope not always; but you know the old saying, 
^All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.'" 

"Ay, but I think your play would be of a different 
kind. I can understand your liking to travel, or to — " 

"Well, I am not sure that I had not rather spend 
a week amongst new people — if they are at all out 
of the common way — than see new places, though 
that is amusing in its way, too." 

"But beautiful scenery you delight in, I am sure." 

"That," he answered, "is like fine music in a 
church. When you get it and your mind is in har- 
mony it almost amounts to ecstacy, bat there are few 
places where a similar effect is not within your reach. 

Lady-Bird, L 21 
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I doubt whether the Alps or the Italian lakes have 
awakened higher feelings of enjoyment than the nearest 
meadow, with buttercups and daisies, near London or 
Manchester, and I am sure that a flower-pot in a win- 
dow has given as much pleasure as the parterre at 
Audley Park." 

"Then I suppose,** she said in a very low voice, 
"that you think a person might be happy at Lifford 
Grange?" 

They were just stopping at the gate of the little 
churchyard. He took the pony's mane in his^hand 
and did not answer for an instant or two, and then 
said, with a shade of emotion in his voice, "Tes, I 
think so." She was startled, not by the words, but 
by something in his manner. Was it possible that he 
was not so calmly and so merely kind to her as she 
had fancied, or was it that he was longing to tell her 
something of his thoughts on happiness, such as he 
understood it? She knew that there was often that 
kind of emotion in his countenance, when the subject 
nearest to his heart was alluded to, and his eyes — 
not his lips — bore witness to his deepest feelings. 
It might have been one or the other of these causes, 
she knew not which, and now their walk was at an 
end, and she could not investigate this point any 
farther. While she knelt at church by his side, she 
once thought if ever she became his wife, how easy a 
thing it would be to be good, — how every duty 
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would be a pleasure, and life a foretaste of Heaven; 
and for the first time she poured forth passionate sup- 
plications that this blessing might be vouchsafed to 
her, but they too much resembled in their spirit the 
prayer of Rachel, when she exclaimed, " Give me chil- 
dren or else I die!" Tl^ere is something fearful in 
such prayers, and when they are heard, and the hand 
grasps what it has wildly sought, then is the time to 
tremble. 

When they came out of the chapel, and Father 
Lifford was still in the sacristy, Gertrude sat down 
on her old favourite seat near the gate, and Adrien 
took leave of her; the post-chaise had been sent to 
meet him there. ^^Then I shall tell Lady Clara that 
you will send an answer. I hope it will be to say 
that yoii will come, but anyhow I shall see you again 
before I go to Ireland, — that is, if I may do next 
Sunday as to-day." She was looking her assent to 
those last words, when the organist passed them. He 
hurried by without speaking, but Adrien called out^ 
^^ Halloa, Maurice, are you here? I might have guessed 
that nobody but you would have played that volun- 
tary just now in this small place. Are you going 
back to Audley Park? I can give you a lift." "Thank 
you,'* said Maurice, with a singular smile. "You have 
given me many through. life;" and then he muttered 
to himself, "and much good they have done me." 
Then passing his hand over his forehead^ b^ o.^- 
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proached Gertrude, who shook hands with him. The 
coldness of his hands struck her, and the dim look of 
his eyes. 

'^I am going to sleep at home to-night," he said, 
"but to-morrow I return to Lifford Grange — I mean 
to Audley Park." 

"Here is Mary I" G:ertrude exclaimed. "M. d'Ar- 
berg, you ought to know her, and her motiier, Mrs. 
Redmond." She went up to them, and Adrien fol- 
lowed her. Maurice stood at a little distance whilst 
they spoke together. 

"Yes," he said to himself, "it must be so, and fool 
that I am to mind it. Did I ever think she could be mine? 
Would I, if I could, give up Mary? Would I be false to 
the dearest and holiest affections of my childhood and 
my youth? Did I not snatch her hand last night, and 
imprint a thousand kisses upon it? Did I not again 
speak of our marriage? What a brute I am not to 
feel always as I did then! Is my hand such a rich 
gift that I should give it her without my heart? But 
my heart is hers. Yes, all that deserves to be called 
heart! O, Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird! I could almost 
curse you for standing between me and duty, and 
happiness and Heaven also. For but now, in church, 
to see her kneeling by d'Arberg's side drove devotion 
away, and awoke the worst feelings in my breast. 
Curse her I Do men curse what they adore? I don't 
know; all I know is, that if she ever speaks to me 
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again with that smile of hers, — if she expects me to 
talk to her of Mary as if she were not Mary's worst 
enemy, I may tell her something of my sufferings, and 
if that is to insult her, let her complain to d'Arherg, 
and make him turn my enemy too. Fool — idiot — 
that I was to he always talking to her ahout him! 
Could I suppose she would see him, and not love 
him? Oh, that he may make her suffer what I 
suffer!" 

As he mentally expressed this wish, his eyes ac- 
cidentally fixed themselves on the cross, near which 
he was standing, and he was struck to the heart with 
that silent lesson. He went into the church, and 
hurying his face in his hands, remained there a while. 
Perhaps, during those few moments of silence and of 
meditation, he had a glimpse into his own real feel- 
ings; he saw for an instant the utter selfishness, the 
heartless ingratitude of his conduct; a transient repen- 
tance passed over the surface of his mind, and when 
Mary softly went up to him and whispered: '^Mother 
is waiting," he raised his head, and his eyes were full 
of tears. She saw that he had heen weeping, and he 
was surprised at her suddenly stopping and wringing 
her hands, as if she could hardly struggle any longer 
with some intense anxiety. ^^Mary?" he said, with a 
kind of inquiring expostulation. '^I cannot endure 
that^^^ she said hurriedly, ^''anything hut that, when I 
know — " she stopped and her manner changed. 
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"Come, make haste, dear boj — we shall be late for 
tea, and I can endure anything but (Ao^," she repeated 
gaily, putting her arm in his, and holding out the 
other to her mother. They went home together, and 
he appeared calmer and happier that evening than he 
had done for a lotig time. 
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